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Chemically Pure 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, re} Sons 


Solar Printing, 


bolyoke, Mass., 5. S$. A. 











An excellent quality at a reasonable price 
**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1905’’ 


No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1905”’’ B R O O KDA L ; } 
One-half Regular List 
“Valley Library Linen’’ 
ies ree LINEN BOND 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1905”’’ ‘ 


A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
‘Commercial Linen Ledger”’ ey all the 


“Our Led 2 Led ! in} 1 
ur Ledger No. 2 Ledgers Wove and Crash F; inish — Carried 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond s . ° ° 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens in stock in white and eleven colors 


**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


ties Vines and gael 

e best low-price inen and Bond made P 
**Old Valley Mills 1905°° Extra-superfine a p e z 
**Valley Paper Co. secteets <2 


id he be: 
**Valley Forge’’ Flats Y aecaancaens W a r e h O u Ss e & 


THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
20 Beekman Street 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. New York 
































HERE IS AN ARTICLE 


that should interest every concern making 
Calendars, Advertising Novelties and various 
styles of printed and lithographed work. 


We originated 


The Safety Mailing Card 


‘a dozen years ago, and since then our orders have been 
constantly on the increase. 

The device is designed for mailing purposes, and con- 
sists of a stout sheet of ‘‘cellular board’? to which is 
attached a manila envelope of excellent quality. Saves the 
consumer time, money and inconvenience, and we sell the 
goods to the printer at very attractive rates. 

In applying for estimates, kindly give measurements of 
enclosures and runs of a size. 


The THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 


gic cra urscony.  WHENSMESLOUY of aN Prince and Concord Sts., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
a Factories also at BOSTON, MASS.,. and BROOKVILLE, IND. 





























THE SAFETY MAILING CARD ADDRESS THE NEAR ES T POUN + 


Unequaled for mailing enclosures flat 














The Pioneer Corrugated Paper House 
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Che Ault & Wiborg Cn. 


MAKERS OF 


LETTERPRESS, STEELPLATE 
4 COPPERPLATE AND 
ve LITHOGRAPHIC 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
OILS AND DRYERS 


Ig Pee mB FF Be SS O F 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 
SUPPLIES AND BRONZES 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


BAVARIAN BLUE LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
TORONTO CITY OF MEXICO BUENOS AIRES, S. A. 
LONDON, ENG. 














There are four water-marked 
BONDS, each occupying a 
position of particular merit 
among bond papers of its 
respective class. | 


Old PBampshire Bond 
Citan Bond 

Empire Bond 

Ptasca Bond 


The same care and specialization which 
enters into the manufacture of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond is given to “The Other Bonds.” 
All four of these grades bear that stamp 
best known to the printing trade as “Hamp- 
shire Quality.” 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper 
exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 





DEXTER FOLDERS 








THE DEXTER SPECIAL MAGAZINE FOLDING MACHINE 


Delivers four sixteen-page signatures, with edges cut open. First machine of its kind made adjustable to range of sizes. 
For more than twenty-five years we have taken the lead in all important improvements in Folding Machinery. 


THE DEXTER RAPID DROP ROLL JOBBING, BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDING MACHINE. 


Folds 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages; also parallel 16’s and parallel 32’s two on. 
Range of sizes, 22 in. x 32 in. to 38 in. x 50 in. 


Folders of every description. Hand Bundling Presses. Light Power Bundling Presses. 








(hes comemes onen) DEXTER FOLDER CO. (sez OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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DEXTER FEEDERS 








THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR SHEET FEED ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES. 


Feeders for Folding and Ruling Machines. 








S O LE A G EN FS 





Great Britain and Europe 


T.W.&C.B. SHeripan Co., London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 


Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 








Southern Agents —J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
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THE SHEPARD 
SPECIAL LOOSE 
LEAF LEDGER 


——— 














STOCK LOOSE LEAF LEDGER OUTFITS 


SIZE OF SHEET,8x 10% INCHES :: :; BINDING SIDE, 8 INCHES 











pom y 


Canvas Outfit ' $62° Corduroy Outfit $70 


PRICE - - - - PRICE - - - - 








Victor Special Binder; Size of Sheet 8x 10% Victor Special Binder; Size of Sheet 8x 10% 


Art Canvas, Leather Corners, List : Bound Three-quarter Corduroy 
250 Sheets, List $8.00 per Thousand : 250 Sheets, List $8.00 per ‘Thousand 
Index. A to Z Leather Tabs. Gold Letters .. 1. Index, A to Z Leather Tabs, Gold Letters . . 


PRICE OF ABOVE OUTFIT, COMPLETE, $6.50 PRICE OF ABOVE OUTFIT, COMPLETE, $7.50 
\ y Se : Zs 






































The Acme of Perfection in a High Grade, Low Priced Loose Leaf 
Binder and Complete Ledger Outfit 


Sooner or later every Business House, Bank and all Professional Men must adopt the loose leaf system of accounting. All the larger concerns 
have taken it up and the system has only awaited a high grade device at a popular price to place it within the reach of the smaller users. 





OUR DEVICE HAS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES, MANY OF THEM NOT FOUND 
IN THE HIGHEST PRICED BINDERS NOW ON THE MARKET 


I — It binds securely one or one thousand pages. At every intermediate capacity it is a perfect book and 
sheets are securely bound. They can only be removed by unlocking binder. 

II — Only one inch binding margin is required. For a catalogue binder at a medium price it is unexcelled. 
As a binder for typewritten sheets it is very effective. Ordinary letters may be bound in book form, 
properly indexed. It is especially applicable for corporation records, estimates, or for keeping any kind 
of typewritten sheets. 

III — Sheets are removed instantly by unlocking compressor with key. Dead, suspended accounts or filled 
sheets are removed or replaced quickly and when locked can not be removed without tearing. 

IV — Locking device is indestructible. Materials are of the best. Binders will last forever with ordinary 
use. Sheets are carried regularly in stock and may be purchased at any time. 

V — Binder complete with sheets and index is one of the handsomest on the market. Sheets align perfectly. 

VI—lIt is a thoroughly up-to-date and high-grade Loose Leaf Device equal to any on the market at 
a price less than one-half that of any other high-grade Loose Leaf Ledger. 





| WE DESIRE TO PLACE AGENCIES FOR THIS BOOK WITH ESTABLISHED PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED | 





THE HENRY. O.SHEPARD COMPANY 


Hlustrators, Designers, Engrabers, Printers, Binders and Loose Leaf Betirces 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET > - - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Patent No. 768,375. August 23, 1904. 


THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 











The Chambers Paper Folding Machines 


have a successful business record of over forty years, while the 


King Automatic Feeder 


has now a proven record of nearly three years constant hard use under many 
different conditions. 





AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS FOR KING FEEDERS ARE 


Curtis Publishing Co Methodist Book Concern New York City 

Times Printing House J. J. Arakelyan Boston, Mass. ...... 1 
Mr. Geo. F. Lasher Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Historical Publishing Co : Peruna Drug Mfg. Co......... Columbus, Ohio.... 1 
American Lithographic Co.....New York City.. ... Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers....Davenport, Iowa.... 1 
Doubleday, Page & Co ss Inland Printer Co Chicago, III 

Williams Printing Co. ............ SN at Pug elds Kenfield Publishing Co........... ie 

Chas. Schweinler Press 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EpMuND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 




















































































































Friction, Rosin & Profanity 


could be entirely dispensed with in operating your 


presses, did they possess immovable Continuous 
Register Racks and Gears locking bed and cylin- 
der together throughout the entire printing stroke. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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) The Century | 














When properly made ready and printed on a 
press mechanically accurate between bed and 
cylinder, a cut can not fail to register with its 
overlay; nor can a slur—that bane of the press- 
man—creep into the tail of the form. 

No press can be mechanically accurate between 
bed and cylinder, unless the bed and cylinder are 
locked together by rack and gear through the 
entire printing stroke. 

The CENTURY is the only press not depend- 
ent upon the time-losers, “Friction, Rosin and 
Profanity,” to produce accurate work between bed 
and cylinder. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


























‘[*hree Printing Establishments 


in one city are using 


Scott All-Size Rotaries 


and doing more work than 


TWENTY-FOUR FLAT-BED PRESSES 


One Printing Establishment 


has in operation 


Three Scott All-Size Rotaries 


YOU SHOULD INSTALL ONE 
in your office and capture the LONG RUNS of PRESSWORK 


in your section of the country. 











SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THESE MACHINES 





Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, New Jersey 
U.S.A. 





NEW YORK 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE. . 321 Dearborn Street 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE . 319N. Fourth Street 
BOSTON OFFICE ... . 7 Water Street 





SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS CABLE ADDRESS—WALTSCOTT, NEw YorK 












































LO) NETO) 3 8 BONE 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F.E. OKIE COMPANY 
Oy 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LE SA. 








This is the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 
Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 
also winners in their class— 
made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 


ye customers. Our prices OF 
Brilliant Aaa et oe Perfect 
Cover Reds goods of the W orking 
niceill highest qual- Job til. 


ity at all 


White that is times | Dyan Or.) Gy a 
White oe Varnishes 





Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 

















FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 


and a saving in wastage of paper. 


We make Automatic Feeders for ail kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.’’ 





Fisher Building 
CHICAGO 


EF. C. FULLER COMPANY 


28 READE STREET 


NEW YORK 


FACTORY 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

















The WHITE 


Rapid - | TTT — a. Automatic Clamp 
Powerful >> ik | fF ) Hand Clamp 


Accurate ae i a. | Foot Clamp 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER EVER PRODUCED 


cHIcaco E,C, FULLER COMPANY _ New york 








The Smyth Gluing Machine 


MADE BY SMYTH MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Built on scientific and practical principles. Uses hot or cold glue, paste, dextrine or mucilage. Absolutely uniform application of 
any of the above materials. Automatic delivery of glued or pasted fabric, moist side up to conveyor. Simple, Rapid and Effective. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Fisher Building 1. C. FULLER COMPANY —e 


HICAGO 28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
alias NEW YORK 














First: Because at the head of each and every depart- 
ment we employ an expert to see that all our output 
is RIGHT. 


Second: Because all the employees under them have 
been schooled to fit in their own particular niche. 






Third: Because all the latest and most approved ap- 
pliances and machinery are installed to make “OUR 
GUTS TALK.” 









@ These are not all the reasons “why”--write us for more. 
What's that you say? Old gags? 


Yes, we admit it. 





But!---Let us prove it. 





@Not so many years ago our floor space totaled 400 
square feet. 


@Today we are credited with having the largest and 
most complete plant west of Chicago, and are burst- 
ing through the walls containing 12,500 square feet; 
are now contemplating a new building four times as 
large, to properly house and care for our growing 
business. 












@Our ad man is a pretty busy individual, but not too 
busy to attend to your wants. 





lf you are contemplating building your business bigger 

y: P g gy £8 
by advertising, catalogue, or any other method of 
printed publicity, write him. 







QThe mailing list of our house organ, “The Lartat” 1s 
still open to new names. No cost---much benefit. 


Williamson-Hattner 


DESIGNERS 
Company * ENGRAVERS 


_ THE UNITED STATES COLORTYPE CO. 
GENERAL PRINTERS 


Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


















THE HEAVIEST, SiMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supplv Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Paimer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast— The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 














The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 








Quads and spaces working up? Excepting electricity 
in paper nothing so hampers the pressman with delay, 
or costs more in spoilage, damage to form and loss in time. 
The two make the chief evils of a pressroom. 

A positive cure has been found for electricity in 
paper. The Optimus prevents the other. 

Quads, spaces, leads and furniture are not brought 
to the surface on an Optimus through fault of the press. 
Its construction is with special reference to preventing 
this, and prevention is better than impossible cure. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S OLD ROMAN CONDENSED 











RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 


Winter Use 


ORDER THEM NOW 


FROM 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 








ST. F. ¥ 
KANSAS ‘CITY 











4 





H. D. BOOK, 40. GOLDEN YELLOW, No. 409. SPECIAL SAPPHIRE BLUE, No. 3049. 

















DUAL-TONE VIOLET BLUE, $2.00. 2128. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High= Grade 
=PRINTING INKS= 


CINCINNATI + CHICAGO - BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 














Westinghouse Motors 


Increase Production— Decrease Costs 


They are important factors towards 
increasing the efficiency of machinery 
in printing establishments, not only 
improving the quality, but also increas- 
ing the quantity of product, and at a 
lower operating cost as compared with 
other forms of power application. 


We invite correspondence. 





Westinghouse Type $ Motors driving Cylinder Presses 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Address nearest Sales Office : Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle. 
Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 














SHRUGE THE SWZ—v 


KEYSTONE 


Automatic-Clamp 


Paper Cutter 


Is the latest and best production of the 
factory in which SANBORN machinery was 
manufactured for a generation. It is the ideal 
automatic-clamp cutter, and is giving perfect 
satisfaction in every essential feature—power, 
accuracy, speed and efficiency. 

Descriptive circular, prices and testimonials 
of users on request. 

All sizes from 34-inch up. 








The Standard Machinery Co. 


Cuas, E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 
Builders of Improved Sanborn Machinery for Book- 
binders, Printers, Lithographers and Boxmakers 
Main Office and Works, - - MYSTIC, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - - - - - 88-90 Center Street 


Address all correspondence to Main Office 




















SPECIMENS OF CALENDARS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 





PERPETUAL CALENDAR SETS 


E present herewith our new assortment of Calendar Figures. It is impossible to show complete sets, but it can be borne in mind 

W that a full calendar month is 7 blocks wide and 5 blocks deep. The full size of the Calendar can be thus easily ascertained. 
Likewise we will explain that a Calendar Set will increase or decrease in size in the same proportion that the size of a single 

block is increased or decreased. For example, if a 6 line Calendar Set is 9 inches wide by 6 inches deep over all, the 8 line will be 
one-third larger, or 12 by 8 inches. This page shows the most complete assortment of Calendar Figures ever offered. The surrounding 


rules are brass and are not supplied by us. 





15 se oe 1 oe 31, oe i | oe ae 8.50 
is * dy ee Se 3 10.00 
20 oe oe 1 es 31, oe 7 oe ee 12.00 


Be is "ic ) Pie “ 5.00 OF ALL SIZES OF 


a e Ateeoky wee i 5.25 CALENDAR SETS 


4 Line Logotypes, ; to a with 4 Blanks, Der set, ee NET PRICE -LIST 
oe 1 iad 31, a7 7 ee oe 5.50 


10 Line Logotypes, 1 to 31, with 7 Blanks, per set, $6.00 
12 it) oe 1 oe 31 cr) 7 oe “se 7.00 





eXNOW 











= $4.00 


12 Logotypes of months, without abbreviations, for Calendars 12 line and under, per set, 728. Calendars over 12 line, per set, ed 


7 Logotypes of days of ‘week, abbreviated, for Calendars 12 line and under, per set, . . 1.00. For Calendars over 12 line, per set, 


Logotypes of any year, for Calendars 12 line and under, 25c. each. For Calendars over 12 line, 50c. each. 





Tint-blocks made to fit any Calendar, grooved to fit the Logotypes, 2c. per square inch. 




























































































No. 30 — 4 Line No. 31 — 4 Line No. 21— 4 Line No. 29 — 4 Line No. 25 — 4 Line 
No. 42 — 6 Line No. 41 — 6 Line No. 45 — 6 Line No. 44 — 6 Line No. 43 — 6 Line 
No. 56 —7 Line No. 58 —7 Line No. 59 —7 Line No. 53 —7 Line No. 31—7 Line 











WIICO2ZS 


No. 46 — 8 Line No. 62 — 8 Line No. 45 — 8 Line No. 37 — 8 Line 


We show only single dates. Measure seven dates wide and five high to get size of full set. Add space of one more row for month 
and week logotypes. All Calendars can be made any size desired. Made by 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of EVERYTHING WOODEN THAT PRINTERS USE, including 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF WOOD TYPE FACES IN THE WORLD 
EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE : Our goods are carried in stock and are for MAIN OFFICE ann FACTORY: 


RAHWAY, N. J. meg fy nr aero TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
































A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE SENT FREE, POSTPAID, TO EVERY PRINTER WHO WILL ASK FOR IT 
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USE 


Barrington Bond 

















For Commercial Correspondence 














BARRINGTON 














B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of the Housatonic, Barrington and 
Danish Bond Papers 


HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Sold on Trial and Guaranteed in every respect. 
Also that it can be operated by any person of 
ordinary intelligence. 

We furnish an instructor Free of Charge to teach 
an operator in all the details of doing embossed 
printing with our press. 

Is sold strictly on its Merits. No payment re- 
quired until a thorough test has been given the 
press by the purchaser and the operator has been 
instructed. 

Its operation is entirely automatic. All adjust- 
ments can be made while the press is running. 

We have presses in successful operation in 
twelve of our large cities. One St. Louis concern 
alone has nine. 


The Most Reliable and Efficient Press. 

Will do the work of any embossing press, and 
do it better, and at the (minimum) lowest pos- 
sible Shop Cost. : 

Will do work that other presses cannot do at 
all. Our chuck will take a 5x8} in. die. The 
powerful squeeze and the counter holding on the 
impression an instant or two, the same as dry 
embossing presses do (that are used for emboss- 
ing book covers, photo mounts, etc.), is the rea- 
son why our press produces more accurate, sharp- 
er, better defined and superior work than any 
other make of press. 





= 
ST. LOUIS 
WORLOS FAIR. 





2137 & CHOUTEAU AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A TRIUMPH OF SIMPLICITY. 


Our press has less than one-half as many parts as 
other presses of its kind, yet has every possible attach- 
ment for its convenient and successful operation, 
including the attachments for running two and three 
colors in one impression. Its operation is entirely 
automatic. The dies can be inked and impressions 
run in one or several colors. The wipe of our pad 
is nearest approach to the wipe given by the human 
hand. The ink feed and wiping paper feed, as well 
as everything else, can be quickly and easily ad- 
justed for the size die to be run. 

Almost any letter head can be reproduced in em- 
bossed printing on our press; views of buildings, land- 
scapes, clouded, etched, ruled work, and fine lines of 
all descriptions, our press being so powerful and easi- 
ly operated large dies can be run as easily and almost 
as speedily as the smallest monogram can be em- 
bossed and burnished. 

Perfect registry of the die and counter is assured. 

Is absolutely durable. 

Produces the finest quality of work with a most 
Brilliant Gloss, in the various colors, for Commercial, 
Business and Society Stationery. Trade Marks, 
Monograms, Art Envelopes, Bill Heads, Statements 
and Cards, Pamphlet and Folder Covers, Labels and 
Wrappers, etc., and a variety of work too numerous 
to mention, for Bankers, Lawyers and Professional 





Roth’s Patents. Men and Women of all classes, Roth’s Patents. 
aed Comer Loe ayer B bat og ing — application, to B. ROTH TOOL CO., 
gether with unburnished samples of work done in ordinary commercia 
runs. ax Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
Correspondence solicited. Est. 1857. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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Catalog and Book Folder 








FOR SMALL WORK 














WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Agencies 
New York, H. L. Egbert & Co. Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 


32 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 











[ Nov. ] 


Kt Home and Rbroad 


[ 1905} 








a 
Ni 


AL, 





Neirw YorkK  €Crry 
New York 


BROADWAY, 
Cable Address: ‘‘Parsobros,’’ 


257 


@ We are Export Agents for the American 
Writing Paper Co., West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
and the Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, 
Ltd., having a total product of 700 tons of 
paper per day. 

@ We furthermore export everything con- 
nected with the paper and printing trades. 
It is possible that you may desire such repre- 
sentation. _ 

@ For home consumption we offer our well- 
known water- marked papers — Cleveland, 
Metropole, Garavel, and Lisbon Bond, Ledger, 
Ivory Wove, Superfine and Extra Strong. 


@, May we send you samples and prices of 


these papers? Both are decidedly attractive. 





@ Our ship comes in under ballast and 
clears heavily freighted, carrying our goods 
to all parts of the world. 





PARSONS BROTHERS 


HAVANA 
Mexico City 


SYDNEY 
WELLINGTON 
Care Town 


New York 
LONDON 





ava Monitor M 


achinery 


Embodies the Experience of Years and the 
Suggestions of Thousands of Users 








THE MONITOR Have the largest range of any stitch- 
Built in ten sizes and and 


ers made. 
styles. 
inches. 


WIRE 
STITCHERS 
20th Century 
Monitor 
ire 


Stitcher. MONITOR 


PAGING AND 


For two sheets or two 


Monitor 


Numbering 


Paging 
Machine, 
with motor 


attached. 


Against the World for Speed 


NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


MONITOR 


and perfect work. Fewest moving 
parts; absolutely positive. 


Correct mechanical construction, 





MULTIPLEX 


oamuea convenient and rapid, perfect regis- 


ter, one-piece punch-blocks (pat. 
May 10,1900). No tools needed 


to set punches in position. 


Special hardened die-plate and 
needles with automatic feed-gauge. 
As rapid as a rotary perforator. 


MONITOR 
ROUND-HOLE 
PERFORATOR 





These machines are four of our leading specialties of a full line 
which we manufacture. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ONE BOSTON STORE 
8 Reade Street 220 Devonshire Street 

















Monitor Extra Heavy Power Perforator. 
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Monitor Multiplex Power F’unching Machine. 





Ohe 


“MIDGET" 
WETTER 


Size, 94x 11564 INCHES 


THE SMALLEST TYPE - HIGH 

NUMBERING MACHINE MADE 

by any manufacturer in the world 
—for immediate delivery. 








Designed to meet the demand 
for a small machine with figures 
large enough for ordinary commer- 
cial uses — and which could be 
depended upon for accurate work. 


Made in two styles: 


Model Size Price 


115-5wh. NO 412345818 
116-6wh. NO 123456 20 


The ‘‘Midget’’ is made entirely 
of steel. 

The Plunger is lower than any 
other, permitting perfect inking of 
all figures. 

Figures are accurately engraved 
and cut deep. 

Faces of all figures are flat and 
smooth. 

Can be made with figures to 
match any type of same size. 

All parts are hardened where 
necessary. 

Interchangeable in all parts. 

The ‘‘Midget’’ has an attach- 
ment for printing any one number, 
any number of times—and can be 
adjusted without taking it from 
the form. 

The ‘‘ No.’’ Slide preceding 
figures can be removed without 
taking machine from the form, and 
any other character, such as the 
letter B or a*, can be inserted in 
its place. 

See that the name ‘‘Wetter’? is 
stamped on frame of machine. 


Style of Figures 


ETTER 








‘‘Built like 
a Watch’’ 








Numbering 





Miachine 


With each machine we furnish a ‘‘blank’’ 
slide to use in place of the word ‘‘No.’’ 
when working the machines on a job press 
and when it is more desirable to have only the 
figures print or have a letter precede figures. 





FOR ALL PURPOSES: 


Machines to skip 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.6, 7,8, 9, or 10 
numbers at each impression, or thousands of 
other combinations. 

Machines to print one number any number of 
times and then advance automatically to the 
next higher number. 

Number backwards from any numberdown to 1. 

Made with figures cut reversed. 

Machines to number 50 to 1 or 1 to 50 and re- 
peat. 

Machines to number too to 1 or 1 to 100 and 
repeat. 

Made with figures to match any type-face. 

Figures any style or size from 4 inch up to 
1 inch high. 

Our Machines are being used to number bag- 
gage and _ bicycle checks, bonds, coupons, 
order books, transfer tickets, bank checks, 
theater tickets, cash-sales slips. 





STYLE PRINT OF FIGURES PRICE 


Mb 12345 

sw Nb 12345 
sweet Nb 12345 
NO 123456 15% 


Skipping Wheels (to skip 2 to 9), each . . $2.50 
Dieter Sides letier each se a we ew 50 


$14.00 
17.00 





Model 125 
Model 126 





14.00 
17.00 


Model 130 
Model 131 








18.00 
21.00 


Model 135 
Model 136 








5 Wheel | 
6 Wheel | 


Model 147 
Model 148 














We make to order Machines to meet every requirement. 





All Typefounders and Dealers Sell Them. , 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE GO, 331-34! Classon Avenue BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





CABLE ADDRESS—‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN.”’ Code used, A BC and Western Union. 








A GREAT 
INVENTION 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Kroll’s Ventilator 
Etching Machine 


Increases your output * x Improves 
quality x Reduces expenses * Solves 
the problem of ventilation and robs 
the photoengraving industry of its 
horror — gradual poisoning. * x x x 
For speed in production, economical operation, durable construction, 


simplicity and convenient arrangement, it ¢v7zmphantly surpasses all 
previous creations. Write for descriptive literature. DO IT NOW! 
INVENTOR AND 


ROBERT C. KROLL, manuractuncr 


P.O. BOX 1181 # SAINT LOUIS # MISSOURI 














Rapid Work Our Motto 
DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 





TELEPHONE 
MAIN + 260 


167 Adams Street, Chicago 
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Sullivan’s Calendar Pads for 1906 


NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT. 

















19906 fanuary 1906 


Pinday Monday Tursday Medursday Thursday Friday Saturday 
Send for a The 


2 9) 2 
Sample Book ca | be Best 
ond 1k 15 16 IZ 18 19 20 and 

Prices. p< ee 7s 24 25 26 a7 Cheapest. 
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FORTY SIZES AND STYLES. 


_ We guarantee pads correctly gathered, uniform color, uniform margins, perfect printing, full count, and with our 
reinforced method of gumming, pads absolutely free from breakage. Shipments made the day we receive the order. 


Sample Book and Prices Sent Upon Request. 


THE SULLIVAN: PRINTING WORKS CO., 


COURT STREET AND BROADWAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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American 


Lead and Rule 
Cutters 


AVE “shown the way” for five years. 

For five years they have steadily im- 

proved in quality and grown in popularity. 
Recent improvements in these machines make 
them so much better than the next best, that 
there is really no ground for comparison. There 
are none “just as good”— none near as good. 
Strong talk? Yes, but the facts justify it. You'll 
say so too after a trial, or even an inspection — 
for their superiority is as apparent as it is real. 
They are saving money — earning money for 
others, why not for you? Better order 
one right now. 





FOUR STYLES 


No. 30—Automatic Locking Gauges 
Capacity, 105 picas, by nonpareils; also 


45 picas, by points - - - - - - $12.00 
No. 20—Automatic Locking Gauges 

Capacity, 105 picas by nonpareils - - 10.00 
No. 10—Graduated to Picas 

Capaciy,84ems - - = - - - 7.00 


1—Not Graduated 
Capacity, 14imches - - - - - - 


No. 





ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 


MADE ONLY BY 


-H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward Street, CHICAGO 








JOHN HADDON & CO....LONDON.. . Sole Agents for Great Britain 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





JAMES ROW 


241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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PRINTERS! 
Che President of the United States 


in the following language has officially stamped the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company as a calumniator, as 


an assassin of character; he says: 


“* Second only to corruption in a public officer in point of iniquity 
comes making a baseless charge of corruption, and this is what the 
committee finds the Mergenthaler Company has done in this case, its 
comments being in part: 

‘In the light of the failure of the Company to produce evidence 
of such corruption, it must be held that the charge was made reck- 
lessly, and the Mergenthaler Company should be condemned severely 
for including such a charge in a formal communication to the President 
of the United States, made as a basis for official action on his part. 

‘It is fair also to the Lanston Monotype Company to say that 
no evidence was presented by the Mergenthaler Company, nor was 
any obtained by the committee in the course of its hearing, tending 
to showing any promise, payment, or consideration of any kind 
whatsoever made by the Lanston Company, or any of its officers or 


# 29 


agents, to any person in the government service. 


Obis will sufficiently indicate the nature of the 


methods we have had to combat; but it does not reveal 


the extent to which the unseen agents of misrepresenta- 
tion have sought to injure the name of Monotype. 

We are fighting your fight, and we want your 
co-operation in a campaign for clean business methods, 


and for truth-telling in competition. 


(Continued on next page] 





[Continued from preceding page] 


As purchasers you have the right to know the truth 


about every machine, every pound of material, every sheet 


of paper that is offered you for sale. 


As purchasers you have the right to expect the truth 
of every concern, or its agents, which seeks of you trade; 
and you have the right to expect the truth not only about 
the things it has to offer, but just as truthfully is it bound 


to answer you about its competitor's goods. 


If any concern does not so answer you it attempts to 
deceive, and the deception is aimed directly at you. Not 
only is deception sought to be practised upon you in a 


matter which affects your livelihood, but an insult is 


offered your business acumen. 


Therefore, when we emphasize the scathing rebuke 
which has been put by the President upon our competitor, 
whose goods we have no need or desire to rate at other 
than their just value, we do so solely for the purpose of 
awakening you to the kind of campaign that has been 
waged against you, and against us, a campaign conducted 
amongst you for the sole purpose of keeping from you 


correct knowledge of a new tool which it is feared you may 


wish to employ. 


But we intend that you shall learn of that new tool, 


and truthfully. We have nothing about it to conceal ; on 








the contrary we have an immense number of profitable 
facts to lay before you, which you will be glad to know. 

To these we shall ask your attention; we shall ask 
you to weigh them, and to compel us to demonstrate 


them. 


But—and here is the point of the demand we are 


about to make upon you—whoever in your hearing decries 
the Monotype immediately place undér your suspicion ; 


he is one not to be trusted. 


Almost infallibly either he does not know, or is 
purposely attempting to mislead you for his own profit, 
because no man can demonstrate the falsity of a single 
claim we make for the Monotype, nor can he produce a 
single machine being properly run that is not giving its 


owner utmost satisfaction. 


Therefore we say to you: if you find the Monotype 
not what you have been led by us to believe it to be, 
under no circumstances purchase it; but let your opinion 
be based upon your own investigations, not upon the 
kind of prejudice that so often is born of the whispered 


calumny of those whose profit it is to mislead you. 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent. 
New York, September 20th, 1905. 





THE MONOTYPE 


On June 19th, 1905, the Public Printer 
ordered for the Government Office at Wash- 
ington, 72 Monotype Machines. 

Upon learning of the purchase, the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company made to the 
President allegations of corruption on the part 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
and sought to induce him to revoke the order. 


On September toth, after a thorough 
investigation of the charges, the President 


issued the statement from which we have 
quoted, and ordered the contract to stand as 
made. 

When these are installed there will be 
in the Government Printing Office 100 Mono- 
types, the largest plant of composing 
machines in the world. 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 


334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


311 CHURCH STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., REPRESENTATIVE FOR PACIFIC COAST, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



































Don’t Kick the Press! 


€ » = UO 


GET A SPRAGUE 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 


and save your strength. A little printer 
running a job press by foot power uses up 
his strength, and so unfits himself for greater 
opportunities. The little printer with a 
Sprague Electric Motor to run his press, 
saves his strength and time, and is better 
fitted to reach out after larger business. 
Why not begin nowto grow? Better work 
can be turned out by electric power than 
by either steam or foot power, whether the 
plant is large orsmall. Electric equipments 
for printing-offices are illustrated in our 
Bulletin No. 2214, a copy of which will be 
sent to any interested printer upon request. 


Sprague Electric Company 


General Offices—527 W. Thirty-fourth St., New York City 

















SALES BOOK AND JOB WORK 


The Cop Sales Hook and ‘Yob Press NOTHING EQUAL TO IT 





EASTERN OFFICES—95 Liberty St., New York I prints in two colors, numbers, perforates, slits and cuts to any size. o This 
GENERAL ForEIGN OFFICES— is a great opportunity to get Sales Book Presses. Write for prices and terms. 
9 Bridge Street, London, England 


Kaiserwilhelmstr., 48 Berlin, Germany T H E Cc OY P R I N TI N G P R E S g Cc O M PANY 


Factory—Cleveland, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES — 358 DEARBORN STREET, CHicaco, U.S.A. 





CABLE ADDRESS —“ Taitdunt Chicago.’’ Lieber’s Code used 
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FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


SEND 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 lb. ‘These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 


Fancy Stationery and similar uses : : 3:22:22: 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17 x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 














“Perfection 


Wire Stitchers 













Thousands _ In 









used All Parts 
by the of the 
Best Firms World 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


143 Worth St., New York 


London, Eng. Leipzig, Ger. 


Toronto, Can. 

















THE CARVER & SWIFT 


STAMPING AND EMBOSSING PRESS 




















Gold -Medal -Awar 


WORLD'S FAIR, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The Highest Award and Requires No Explanation 


















| 


We are not writing books, nor preaching sermons, nor 
are we making mousetraps ; but we are making a stamping 
press which leaves an indelible impression of the best quality 
wherever used. 
tial requisites of superior mechanical construction and 
workmanship, as well as every possible attachment to 
facilitate the handling of the work; but, produces an 
excellence of quality from sunk and line dies never before 
attained. @ Your neighbor has this machine, why haven’ t you ? 





Emerson says: ‘If a man can write a better book, preach a better 


sermon, or make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, though he build his 
house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.” 


It not only embodies the absolutely essen- 











Canadian «Agents 

MILLER & RICHARD 
7 Jordan Street 

TORONTO, CANADA 





C. R. CARVER, COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 
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PRINTERS 
WIPING RAGS 


if Y 











UST what you are looking 
| for. Wipers for cleaning 
your presses, rollers, machin- 
ery, etc. Our special grade 
. of PRINTERS’ WIPING 

CLOTHS are put up espe- 

cially for printers’ use. They are carefully 
assorted, are clean, contain all large pieces 
and no objectionable matter. @ Put up in 
100, 300 and 500 pound bales. Cost less 
than those you get from your local dealer. 
Write for prices, we know they will interest you. 


A. H. BLOom Co. 


QUINCY &# s# ILLINOIS 











“—BErweens” 


‘», 






































Increased Production 
Decreased Cost 


Is obtained by using our One-fold Folding Machine. 

It will fold a single sheet as well as a 64-page sec- 

tion from 4x6 to 18x24. Any one can feed it. 
SENT ON TRIAL 





C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394 to 398 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








GRAND RAPIDS.MICHIGAN 
Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO., Lia. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Inter Inter 


Filing Cabinets 


( Patent applied for ) 


{ The new, up-to-date system of Sectional 
Filing Cabinets. A century in advance of 
all others. Old styles, old methods left far 
behind. Nothing like this simple, labor-sav- 
ing, space-saving, money-saving system ever 
before thought of. 
| Briefly—- an outer cabinet or shell— the 
various filing devices in skeleton units to fit in- 
side — all interchangeable one with the other. 
q All separate tops, bases, loose ends 
and other useless and expensive fea- 
tures eliminated. 

{| The Interchangeable Interior Filing 
Cabinets are illustrated and de- 
scribed in new catalog No. S-4305 
Mailed free on request. 

{ Terms to the trade 
on application 


a 

















THE HIGH-SPEED 
BROWN & CARVER 


Is the fastest Automatic Clamp Cutter yet offered to the trade 


























OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 


OSWEGO, N.Y.U.S.-A, 

















Sixty sizes and styles of the Bench Small Power Lever Each the best of its kind; each the 
BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO Hand-Clamp Automatic Clamp best producible. 
CUTTING MACHINES Automatic and Hand-Clamp All generally in stock for 


are made combined with Foot Treadle instant shipment. 





We have the only factory producing WRITE FOR In which you will find 
Cutting Machines exclusively, NEW CATALOGUES some cutter with special features 
and the only one making a complete exactly 
line of Cutting Machines. 5 and 6 adapted to your needs. 
































Oswego Machine Works 22V£&2:-%-¥: 
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THE PEERLESS JOB PRESS 


Rv: RIENCED pressmen_ say the Peerless is easiest to make ready and the strongest disc 








press made. The chase is instantly and securely fastened to the bed by an automatic chase- 

hook, is accurately fitted and can be inserted either side up. The grippers — of spring steel — 

can be inst untly depressed or raised. All of the impression-screws are in sight and easy to get 
at. Fine and rapid presswork is impossible without using the screws. The conv enience and effective- 
ness of the Peerless impression-screws are unequaled. The Peerless impression is a ‘* dead dwell.” 
The stalwart supporting side-arms and the powerful compound toggle movement deliver the full 
force of the impression not only on the outer edges, but directly on the center of the platen, making 
the Peerless strongest where other presses are weakest. This advantage reduces make- ready toa 
minimum and lengthens the life of the machine. Many Peerless Presses are used for embossing and 
similar heavy work that no other disc press can withstand. For rapid control, accurate feed and 
quick wash-up, the Peerless fountain is superior; only four screws are used. Too many fountain- 
screws are useless and a waste, resulting in buckling and unreliability. We have built Peerless Presses 
over twenty-five years. Eight thousand Peerless machines in constant use. Send for 1905 Booklet. 


) 


( BUILT IN SIX SIZES BY ) 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson St., PALMYRA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Builders of the Peerless Gem Lever and pene Paper Cutters. For sale by all dealers. Liebers and A-B-C 5th Ea. Codes 

















Why waste time gluing on gauges and waiting for them to dry 


COPPERPLATE WORK | | weci's pousie-criP cause 


FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








Every Printer and Stationer having our Sample Book can take orders for 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS 


BUSINESS AND CALLING CARDS 
EMBOSSED STATIONERY, Etc. 


If you wish to increase your profits, write us for Sample Book and Prices. Lengthens life of tympan. Indorsed by leading printers. The best 


thing for printing heavy cards. Fine adjustments. 
Do your sheets stick to the form? Try Megill’s Improved Grip- 


a a 
Stationers Engraving Co. per Fingers. Do you find it difficult to register colorwork? Write 


about Megill’ s Automatic Register Gauge. 


147 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO E. L. MEGILL, Mfr., 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 

















Accuracy «d Strength 


are essential points of every paper cutter, without regard to how little or how much it costs 


THE ADVANCE 
LEVER PAPER CUTTER 


is a strong, easily operated, well built and well 
braced machine, and absolutely accurate. The 
side gauges are a part of the side frames and are 
planed perfectly true, at the same time the side 
frames are planed. The easily squared back gauge 
permits adjustment without trouble. The lever 
is placed high, making it handy to operate. The 
best lever cutter made at any price. & # #& #& 








phil Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— go cclg 


DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY ! 


One of the finest locations in the United States in which to locate 
strawboard plants is at one of several points in Kansas and Indian 
Territory along the 





The following advantages at these locations are offered: Unlimited 
natural gas at very low cost; large quantities of straw; good labor 
conditions ; liberal inducements ; pure water and unlimited market for 
finished product in the great Southwest. Also openings for paper 
mills. Send for handbook entitled ‘‘ Opportunities.” 


M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner 
Frisco Building - - - = - - «= + = « St. Louis, Mo. 








Cover an Book Papers 


TRADE-MARK 


JAMES WHITE & CO. 
PAPER DEALERS 
210 MONROE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














BUFFALO 
PRINTING INK WORKS 
BurFrat.o, Ney. 

















THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


The PRINTERS’ FRIEND 
Unrivaled for simplicity, dura- 
bility and speed. With 

it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 pa- 

pers in less than an 

hour. Latest record, 200 

papers in less than a 

minute. No office com- 

s)) plete without it. 
{ Price, $20.25—without royalty, 
For information concerning mailer, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








REAL 


IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN 
LETTERS 


Produced by the 
Adamson Attachment, 





Can be used on any job press, no 

washing up, prints through rib- 

bon automatically kept moving 

and produces the real imprint 

of the typewriter ribbon mesh, 
making the most perfect imitation typewritten letter known. We also 
manufacture high-grade Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Papers 
and Pencil Carbon Papers. rite for particulars to 


MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE CO., Dept. No. 10, Aurora, Ill. 
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Worth While Waiting 


HREE months ago I advertised that my specimen books would be 

ready in August, but through some delay on the part of my printer, 

1] b2¥42 they were not delivered until late in September. However the 

99 Gee, job was worth waiting for as it is a complete set of colors, and the 

most fastidious printer can have his fondest cravings satisfied. 

Send along your applications promptly, as I work on the plan of first come 

first served. When the book reaches you, compare it with those issued by 

my competitors who charge double my prices. All I ask is a trial order and 

if the purchaser feels dissatisfied with his bargain, the money will be refunded 
along with the cost of transportation. 














ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York 




















OU 





Acme 


ACME Bt 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE (| ietsue 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market” 














Operated by hand or foot power. 

Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 

Full information promptly furnished on application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. tt. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 


















































WHITLOCK PRESSES 


MORE NEARLY MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
A MODERN PRINT-SHOP THAN ANY OTHER MA- 
CHINES ON THE MARKET AT THE PRESENT TIME 








JHE above may seem a pretty broad statement, but it can be 































¥ easily verified. Inquire of the people who have Whitlocks 

&" running alongside of other presses. The points on which 
The Whitlock will be found to excel are: (1) Readiness of make- 
ready; (2) ease of operation; (3) rigidity of impression; (4) excellence 
of distribution; (5) accuracy of register; (6) speed; (7) perfection of 
product. These points of superiority can all be readily ascertained. 
There certainly must be merit in The Whitlock or it would not be 
selling as it is to-day. Why not get in line? 


Oe 

















WRITE 











Western Agents FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES ETC, 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Gemgrgacraeserme: | THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
ST reat PRESS MFG. CO., o Derby, Conn. 
aaa fa West Mitchell Pag AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
European Agents: Fuller (Flatiron) Bldg., 23d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
NE TN eee innioa,Exg. | 310 Weld Bidg., 176 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 


































on long runs of high- 
grade, low-grade and 
all grades of printing 
This insert printed 


in two colors at one 
feeding at the rate of 
5.500 an hour. Note 


register of colors 4% 


The Harris Automatic 
Press Company, Niles, Ohio 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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) Here in the ena eer 

Where the grass is green, 

Life is the same sweet life 

As it eer hath been. 
a oe 
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O’'er the rising corn. 


| God comes down in the rain @ 
: And the crop grows tall— (3% 
wx ‘This is the country faith, § 
M) And the best of all! 


— Norman Gale (ey 








Copyright, 1905, by The Inland Printer Company. 











THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VoL. XXXVI. No. 2. 


NOVEMBER, 1905 


§ $3.00 per year, in advance. 


TERMS ? Foreign, $3.85 per year. 


FRONT-ROOM ETHICS— AS APPLIED TO THE COMPOSING-ROOM. 


BY H. A. WATERHOUSE. 





7 ITH a swing around the 

“ew ~=6vborder to New Orleans 

circle, from the Canadian 

and from New York city 

to Seattle, the writer 

found but one printing 

place — that one in Butte, 

Montana—where the front 

room and the composing-room dwelt in unity the 

one with the other; the same basic principle 
underlying their differences in every instance. 

“Look at that proof!” was the indignant 
exclamation of a front-room man in St. Louis, 
who slammed the offending proof down upon his 
desk. ‘‘ The customer expressly stated that he 
wanted a neat, handsome job, and here is a thing 
that looks like it had been fired out of a cannon.” 

The job in question was the business card of 
a kindling-wood manufacturer; the copy type- 
written and the job-ticket accompanying it an 
elaborately printed affair with spaces for infor- 
mation covering every point necessary to the 
mechanical department’s intelligent understand- 
ing of the character of work wanted. But the 
only points filled in on the ticket were: 

1. The number of the job-ticket. 

2. The name of customer. 

3. Kind of job (business card). 

4. When proof was wanted. 

His first glance at the ticket told the foreman 
that its information was as usual painfully inad- 
equate. 

It failed to state whether the job was to be 
printed in one color or two; on white or colored, 
rough or smooth stock. It said nothing about any 
special arrangement and style of type desired, or 
whether these matters were left to the printer’s 
judgment, and, finally, it did not give the size 
wanted. 

2-3 


A cali at the house telephone brought the satis- 
fying information that the front-room man who 
had charge of the job was not in at the moment. 
The proof was wanted in an hour. The dilemma 
had two horns—the work might be put aside 
until the foreman could get definite information 
(with the certainty of failure to have the proof 
ready when the customer called for it); or the 
foreman might assume that this was an ordinary 
job, to be printed on white board, in black ink, 
ordinary size, and go ahead with it. 

In his callow days, this foreman had adopted 
a hard and fast rule to take nothing for granted; 
to work only upon plainly laid down specifica- 
tions, and to return both ticket and copy to the 
front room when one or both were in the least 
wanting in perspicacity. Being a lover of peace, 
after a short period of strenuosity he concluded 
that while the rule was a good one its application 
would be better honored in the breach than in the 
observance. So he went ahead. 

The business of manufacturing kindling wood 
in itself not calling’ for any ultra refinement or 
appealing to esthetic sensibilities, he concluded 
that to be in keeping with its character the card 
should be bold and plain, and to that end 
instructed the compositor to make it a full card, 
set in Blanchard series, not too large. 

The result was a correctly spaced, well- 
balanced, fairly heavy business card, such as could 
be read at a passing glance. But the front-room 
man, in a half hour’s talk with the customer over 
various books of samples, had convinced himself 
and the customer that what was wanted was an 
address card, set in six-point Blair, with the busi- 
ness and location below the center. This fact had 
become so thoroughly crystallized in his own mind 
that it seemed superfluous to put it into words on 
the ticket or the copy, and it was absolutely cer- 
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tain (again in his mind) that the foreman who 
could design and the compositor who could set 
that card in Blanchard were equally out of the 
pale of sensible humanity. 

After a mutual expression of opinion as to the 
condition of each other’s mentality, between the 
front-room man and the foreman, the job was 
reset — at the proprietor’s expense. 

Certainly an alarming percentage of the time 
paid for in the average composing-room is lost 
through the failure of the average front-room 
force to get a clear idea from the customer as to 
what is wanted and to convey that idea in a prac- 
tical manner to the foreman of the composing- 
room in such shape that he can again convey it, 
with as little labor as possible, to the compositor. 
Oral information in a composing-room is of no 
value. Copy and job-tickets properly prepared 
means, among other things, a direct saving in the 
average office by enabling the foreman to give his 
mind and time to mechanical matters which 
demand his attention, instead of exhausting his 
energy in numberless visits to the front room in 
search of data which should come to him, and 
with the half information so gathered in rewriting 
badly prepared copy and drawing up working 
designs of the various pieces of jobwork. The 
conscientious supervision of the mechanical end 
of the average city jobroom is not a work of super- 
erogation. Eternal vigilance is the price of cor- 
rect work. To keep all the men at work all the 
time upon work suited to their various capacities ; 
to see that the cases are kept full of type; that 
the type is in good condition; that the forms are 
all right when they go to the pressroom (not after 
the press proof is taken) ; that they are properly 
locked for presses suited to their character; that 
live jobs are carefully stored and labeled; that 
cuts are in their places and at hand when wanted ; 
that proofs are properly pulled and sent out; to 
see that all the minutiz of the mechanical end are 
kept in thorough trim takes time and energy 
which can not be profitably encroached upon by 
any work outside of the composing-room. 

That the composing-room is a sink hole for 
the profits of the other branches of the printing 
business is an axiom of old-time proprietors, 
which the present-day printer is satisfied has an 
element of truth only where the business is mis- 
conducted. While acres of paper have been cov- 
ered formulating plans to so systematize work in 
composing-rooms that the various leaks shall be 
stopped, the fact that the faucet of the profit 
barrel is opened by a failure to properly prepare 
the working plans before copy leaves the front 
room is clear in the minds of but few proprietors. 

One of the most methodical of present-day 
printers — a man whose accountants keep records 
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of the time spent in make-ready, alterations and 
output of each job on each of his twenty presses; 
who follows every ounce of ink and pound of paper 
from invoice to customer’s bill— and who never 
hesitates to spend money for labor-saving facil- 
ities —a man exceptionally liberal and broad- 
minded, with a clear grasp upon most of the 
details of the income and outgo of his plant — 
voiced the popular ignorance upon this point the 
other day with the assertion that the quantity 
wanted and the form number of any one of a cer- 
tain set of three hundred forms were all the data 
which his working foreman should require from 
the front room as an order for that particular job. 
In view of the fact that the three hundred forms 
were of various sizes and shapes, printed in multi- 
colored inks, upon stocks of different colors, 
weights and textures, a sample of each job with 
each order was a sine qua non. The truism had 
never entered his mind that the front-room’s 
accountants should be able to keep and classify 
these samples and attach them to the order slip 
far more expeditiously and economically than it 
could be done in the workrooms, where every man 
was a mechanic with an allotted task for each 
moment of time. 

This matter of preparing copy, however, is one 
which requires discretion more than any other 
quality. The letter-head or business-card copy 
over which the conscientious front-room man has 
burned the midnight oil, and which goes into the 
composing-room with every line tagged with the 
name of the type in which it is to blossom, will 
never put money into the boss’s purse. These are 
the abortions at whose delivery the compositor 
assists joyfully. He takes delight in carrying out 
such instructions with scrupulous fidelity. He has 
been known to spend half a day filling a couple of 
galleys with a note circular in fourteen-point 
antique caps. and lower-case, with headings and 
underscored words in text caps., because the front- 
room man, with the aid of a typefoundry speci- 
men book, had decided that that combination 
would be the thing. 

Either a statement that the entire matter is 
left to the foreman’s judgment, or accurate infor- 
mation as to the size, quality and color of the 
stock, color of the ink, and any specific instruc- 
tions which the customer may have given with 
regard to type-faces, with a general idea of the 
job wanted — showy or plain, highly elaborated 
or set rapidly in simple style— should be out- 
lined on every job-ticket before it leaves the front 
room. 

It is not well to hamper the workpeople with 
details as to how to do their work; but it is abso- 
lutely essential to economy that they shall know 
what is wanted before beginning that work. 
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PRINTING-INKS FOR TWO-COLOR ROTARY 
PRESSES. 


BY AN INKMAKER. 


HERE is an insistent demand for a suit- 
able printing-ink for two-color work 
executed at one impression on rotary 
presses. Needless to say, the prepara- 

J tion of these inks, like all other print- 
ing-inks for that matter, requires the exercise of 
great care, while being guided by a knowledge of 
the subsequent work they are called upon to per- 
form. 

While the inkmaker in the execution of the 
ordinary duties his vocation demands, one of which 
is the matching of colors, can strike the right 
combination of dry colors, oils, varnishes and 
dryers, after a more or less protracted period of 
experimentation, so that the correct color, shade 
and tone are produced, there are other matters of 
equal importance to be considered, having in view 
the subsequent working properties of the ink on 
the printing-press. 

The correct combination of the various ingre- 
dients in an ink to produce certain definite results 
is, however, at times not the easiest thing in the 
world to accomplish. Notwithstanding the well- 
defined instinct and practical training of the 
expert color-mixer and inkmaker, whose ability 
may have been put to the test successfully on many 
previous occasions, unforeseen conditions arise 
and the end for which he labors is missed, with 
the result that he must again commence and go 
through practically every detail of the work. 

Having secured the desired tinctorial effect, 
the question of body consistency and percentage 
of tack or pull must now be satisfactorily 
disposed of. The method of determining whether 
the desired color, shade and other effects have 
been obtained is arrived at by resorting to a pre- 
liminary or pat-out test. This is done by com- 
paring a finger impression of the ink just made 
with the same sample sheet on which the imprint 
to be matched appears, the paper in each case 
being of the same quality. While this simple 
method would not be accepted by the printer, a 
regular press impression being his guide in the test 
of a new ink, another objection may be made against 
it, as it is well known that a pat-out, whether 
for overtone or undertone, or general effect, pro- 
duces an entirely different result to that obtained 
by means of a press impression using the same 
ink. Nevertheless, making allowance for this 
difference, the expert inkmaker can obtain a pretty 
good line on the work he is doing by this test. In 
large printing-ink plants, a proving-press, per- 
haps several, are on hand, but then again they may 
not be on hand, and what is still more improbable, 
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the presence of a color printing-press. In any 
event, the inkmaker is left to his own resources to 
work the problem out as best he can. 

Printing-ink for two-color work, to produce 
best results with the use of enameled paper, should 
be extremely soft, while possessing the smallest 
percentage of tack or pull. Its consistency, with 
regard to body, should not be as stiff as plate ink, 
or as soft as typographical ink, but while present- 
ing a firm surface, should be of a character that 
if a small bulk portion be thrown on a piece of 
paper, it will stand up and not spread out like a 
thin ink. To cope successfully with a problem of 
this nature, the inkmaker must combine in him- 
self artistic conceptions of a high order, with 
regard to color combination and tinctorial effect, 
together with a practical technical knowledge of 
the ways and means with regard to mixing, blend- 
ing and grinding. 

You, of course, very well know that process in 
obtaining faultless impressions, conceding the ink 
is all right, lies entirely with the printer. It can 
not be denied that many times when an ink is 
knocked and blamed for faulty presswork, the 
origin of the trouble lies with the printer himself 
in his mismanagement in some respect of his press. 

No arbitrary set of rules can govern either the 
manufacture of any grade of printing-ink or the 
manner in which the printing operations with the 
same ink can be conducted. Changing conditions 
naturally call for modifications and at times rad- 
ical changes in ingredients, as well as in the 
mechanical operations essential in working out 
a formula. For illustration: The inkmaker com- 
mences with a standard formula, which he has 
previously worked out satisfactorily, but as he 
proceeds with the one in question there are indi- 
cations that something is wrong and the pat-out 
test convinces him of this a little later. It may be 
that one or more of the colors in the combination 
lacks hue or depth, or the trouble may lie in the 
character of the medium or dryer. The properties 
of colors, although supposedly the same, vary with 
different makers, while two batches of color made 
by the same manufacturer, presumably under sim- 
ilar conditions, will not infrequently vary. This 
applies more especially to chrome yellows, bruns- 
wick greens and many other pigments; in some 
cases, however, such as vermilion and antimony 
orange, where the chemical composition is a def- 
inite one, the hues vary to a very trifling extent, 
if at all. 

Before commencing the manufacture of a 
special ink, it is well to test the dry colors. An 
English color chemist has this to say on the sub- 
ject: ‘The method of assaying the hue of a 
pigment by comparison with a standard sample is 
simple, but experience and a good eye for color 
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are essential requisites. Some persons can detect 
very small differences in ghe hues of pigments, 
while others are deficient in this respect, and con- 
sequently do not make good assayers of hue. The 
color sense can be improved by cultivation.” 

A sheet of black paper for pale colors, or of 
white paper for dark colors, is placed in front of 
a window and in diffused light, this being the best 
for assaying hue. The paper must have a dead 


surface, as a bright one interferes with the obser- 
vations too much. A small heap of the standard 
color is placed on the paper by means of a palette 
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the standard color: first, depth; second, tone. 
The two samples being compared may be equal in 
depth of hue or color and yet different in tone. 
For instance, in two deep reds the standard sam- 
ple may have a bluish tone, while the sample com- 
pared with it may have a redder tone. Again, two 
samples of chrome yellow when compared care- 
fully in this way may show differences of tone; 
one may be a greenish yellow, while the other may 
have an orange tone. These differences in tone 
are of quite as much importance as differences of 
depth of hue, as occasionally they will have an 


BUMPER CROPS IN MANITOBA. 


Photo by William Notman & Son, Montreal, Canada. 


knife, and beside it a similar heap of the color 
suspected as not being genuine; then, by a gentle 
but steady downward pressure with the knife, the 
surfaces of the two heaps are flattened in such a 
way that a distinct line separates the two colors; 
if the knife is moved laterally, the two heaps of 
colors are partially amalgamated, and a perfect 
comparison thereby precluded. The observer now 
carefully compares the two heaps of color; this 
should be done in several ways, either by looking 
down on them, or by holding the paper on a level 
with the eyes and looking sideways at the colors. 
By this means and with a little experience, the 
differences in hue of the colors can be readily 
observed. 

There are two points in connection with the 
hue of a color which can then be compared with 


influence on the use of a pigment; thus, an orange- 
toned chrome yellow does not mix with prussian 
blue to make green as well as a greenish-toned 
chrome yellow does. 

Each variety of color or pigment has its dis- 
tinctive properties and is subject to further devel- 
opments when in combination with the oil or var- 
nish medium and other colors which go to make up 
the formula, while the mixing, blending and grind- 
ing have a tendency to still further widen the dis- 
tinction. These conditions may be known before- 
hand and this is done by grain-dot formulas and 
frequent comparison tests. Or, when mixing, a 
little of this or the other color or toning agent, as 
the case may be, is added, careful note being taken 
of the quantities added so that when the right 
admixture has been reached it can be readily dupli- 
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cated afterward. Having succeeded in obtaining 
the desired results on a small scale, a regular 
batch formula is then in order. But even with 
this carefully carried out preparatory test, it will 
be found sometimes that the batch when on the 
mill, although having the same proportions of the 
various ingredients, as in the case of the grain 
formula, the bulk substance appears too stiff or 
too soft; this means the addition of more reducing 
varnish in the first place, while in the latter 
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exactly an opposite course must be pursued, but 
seeing that the oil or varnish which appears to 
be in excess can not be lessened, the same effect is 
produced by adding color, or cheapener, in the 
form of white hydrate of alumina or magnesia, 
if conditions warrant it, until the correct body 
consistency is obtained. 

A person unfamiliar with the mysteries of 
printing-ink eccentricities might be led to observe 
that in a well-regulated ink plant, especially one 
which manufactures its own colors, it should not 
be within the realms of possibility that an unsuit- 
able color or medicine could be used in the make-up 
of a particular formula, so that the trouble arising 
from the use of a faulty ink might be obviated. 
But this line of reasoning, while logical in other 
lines, can not be depended on in printing-ink 
making, and difficult propositions as they arise 
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must be confronted by the application of im- 
promptu rules dictated by mature judgment, the 
evolution of years of practical experience. 

In the manufacture of letterpress colored and 
black inks there is a wide difference, just as there 
is between the methods of the ordinary black 
letterpress printer and the color-printer. In 
color-printing from type, as well as from plate- 
work, a clean-cut transfer to the paper is at times 
lacking, owing perhaps to what appears to be the 
color separating from the varnish or sticking to 
the roller or type. This may be traced to defective 
oil or coloring material, or perhaps to imperfect 
grinding. But this latter rarely occurs nowadays, 
as the inkmaker, whatever other mistakes may 
happen, knows very well that if five or six distinct 
grindings are not enough to produce a soft, silken- 
like feeling in the ink, he must grind still further 
until the sense of touch is satisfied in this respect. 


- A defect in any of the principal properties which 


an ink is expected to develop should also be 
observed before the ink is canned and placed on 
the market. 

A vermilion ink in typework, owing to the sul- 
phur which is one of the ingredients of its compo- 
sition coming in contact with the lead type, will 
produce an effect unexpected and objectionable. 
Here the inkmaker’s art steps in, enabling him to 
produce a vermilion ink proof against the draw- 
back referred to, although if the type and rolling- 
table be of wood or brass, the resultant impres- 
sions will be satisfactory. 

For instance: For the composition of a good 
magenta and light-green ink for two-color work, 
a combination of persian red, concentrated red, 
scarlet lake, with the addition of a small percent- 
age of purple, will fill requirements with regard 
to dry colors for the magenta ink, together with 
medium linseed oil with regard to body and a 
dryer of known strength. 

A good light green, such as will meet the 
demand in this case, can be made of emerald 
green with suitable varnish, oil and dryer. A 
cheaper ink can be made composed of milori 
green, lemon yellow, hydrate of alumina, dammar 
varnish and thin linseed oil. 

The number of green pigments available for 
printing-ink are few, but the variety of shades is 
great, from the most intense, vivid and brilliant 
green of the emerald to deep green. These greens 
are generally compounds of prussian blue and 
chrome yellow, and as a rule inks made therefrom 
are fairly good in working properties, and give 
very little trouble to the color-printer. 





I HAVE taken your magazine but six months and would 
not now do without it, for I find it a great instructor.— 
B. R. Bock, Decatur, Indiana. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY F, HORACE TEALL, 
NO. XXV.— THE SYNTAX OF VERBS. 


OME time ago a question was sent to 
the New York Sun, the answering of 
which was intrusted to a proofreader, 
because the proofreader was presumed 
to be the one best qualified in grammar. 
The question concerned the saying, ‘I asked if 
he was home,” and the answer was that, because 
“if” is used with the subjunctive, “I asked if he 
were home” should be said. This answer was 
almost as ingenious as the information by the 
schoolboy that ‘“ under the Salic law no descendant 
of a woman could occupy the French throne.” All 
that was wrong with it was that it was all wrong. 

The point involved is worth a separate para- 
graph and a repetition. While “if” is used with 
subjunctives, as are also certain other conjunc- 
tions, it does not follow that it always requires 
the subjunctive. In a mere matter of doubt as to 
a present fact the indicative is right. 

In the same paper with our question, written 
without the advice of that proofreader, was some- 
thing about the seizure of a vessel, and it was 
said that “if the vessel was in legitimate service 
the Government would have to give her up.” This 
is better grammar than the sample written as 
grammar. Here is a good caution from one of the 
latest and best text-books, “A Modern English 
Grammar,” by H. G. Buehler: ‘ The indicative is 
often used in sentences that express what is uncer- 
tain or contrary to fact; but in such cases the 
uncertainty or untruth is expressed by some other 
word; as, ‘ Perhaps it will rain,’ ‘ He is not here.’ 
The subjunctive, on the other hand, often 
expresses uncertainty or untruth, by its own form, 
without the help of other words; as, ‘ Were he 
here, he would go with us.’” Another book not 
ten years old, “ English Grammar,” by Robert C. 
and Thomas Metcalf, says: “The subjunctive 
mode is used to denote a contingency; as, ‘If he 
ask a pardon, it will be granted.’ [But such 
sentences are more and more put in the indicative, 
“Tf he asks,” etc.] To express a wish; as, 
‘Would we were at our journey’s end.’ To 
express an unreal condition; as, ‘ Had the leader 
been present, we should not have been defeated.’ ” 

Any one who will learn what the subjunctive 
mood is, and who cares to use it accordingly, should 
not find any great difficulty in doing so. But 
worse things might be done than misusing or 
neglecting subjunctives. 

Confusion of tense forms is not uncommon, 
_and will probably always be as frequent as it now 
is and always has been. Perhaps the best that 
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can be done by proofreaders generally is to leave 
the verbs as written, except in plain cases of acci- 
dent. William Chauncey Fowler gives the follow- 
ing list of improprieties, as he calls them (some 
are not so bad as others) : 

“The past improperly used for the present 
tense. The present imperfect improperly used for 
the past. The past improperly used for the past 
perfect. The future improperly used for the 
future perfect. The present perfect improperly 
used for the present. The past improperly used 
for the present perfect. The infinitive present 


perfect is incorrectly used for the present.” 

The first in the list is the one least known as 
improper, and many expressions are correct with 
the past tense used for something actually pres- 
ent, though there should be some circumstance 
properly connecting with past time, even if only 
by a sort of fiction. 


Fowler gives two examples 
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as false syntax which could both be strongly dis- 
puted, though it would be very hard for any one 
to prove that it would not be right to substitute 
the present tense in them. They are: 

“He announced to the world that air was 
elastic.” 

“A cursory perusal would not enable you to 
discover that this was a poem.” 

Of course air is as well as was elastic, and the 
poem is a poem at the time of speaking, and the 
use of is instead of was would never be disputed ; 
but if an author wrote the two sentences as quoted, 
the proofreader should not change them. 
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For plain past occurrence the plain past tense 
should be used. These sentences are wrong: 

I have seen the coronation last summer. 

I have seen the King last summer. 

He has been there two years ago. 

They should be “I saw” and “ he was there.” 

“They arrived before we reached the city” 
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should be, “‘ They had arrived,” etc., as the arrival 
is thought of as having been completed in a time 
completely passed; but many similar expressions 
would be right without the added word. ‘“ The 
workmen will finish the business at midsummer ” 
is said to be improper for “ will have finished.” 
Whether it is improper or not depends on the 
sense; change in the wording would change the 
meaning, and often no one but the writer could 
know which is the intended meaning. In such a 
case of course the writer must decide for himself. 
And so it is generally in these matters of tenses. 
While all the noted improprieties do occur, and 
often so that a critical reader may be sure that 
what is written is erroneous, yet the bare state- 
ment of impropriety coupled so absolutely with 
such examples may easily prove misleading with- 
out great caution. 

Alfred Ayres says: “The errors made in the 
use of the tenses are manifold. The one most 
frequently made by persons of culture — the one 
that everybody makes would perhaps be nearer 
the fact —is that of using the imperfect instead 
of the perfect tense.” But Ayres’s examples do 
not enforce the truth of what he says, and largely 


because he says too much. If everybody says a 
thing in a certain way, that comes pretty near to 
making that way the right way. Ayres says that 
“T never saw it played but once” should be “I 
never have seen,” etc.; and that ‘He was the 
largest man I ever saw” should be “ever have 
seen.” His correction in the grammar is a good 
one for those who wish to study things down to 
the limit of grammatical accuracy, but it is rea- 
sonably certain that many will not care to go so 
far. 

Another error that Ayres notes as not being 
confined to the unschooled is the using of two 
verbs in a past tense when only one should be in 
that time. This is a frequent error, always has 
been, and probably always will be; and this being 
so, the error commonly passes unnoticed in criti- 
cism, and even might not be acknowledged by 
some critics as erroneous. Yet it is positive fact 
that “I intended to go” is better English than 
“T intended to have gone,” and that all similar 
expressions are better in the first form than in 
the second. 

Here are a few sentences showing such error 
quoted by Ayres from noted writers: 

It had been my intention to have collected the 
remnants of Keats’s compositions.— Shelley. 

I intended to have insisted on this sympathy 
at greater length.— Ruskin. 

He would have liked to have read it to Isola; 
it would have been pleasant to have heard his 
own voice giving due emphasis to the big words.— 
Mrs. Linton. 

I should like very much to have seen him.— 
Sydney Smith. 

Such examples could be found in very many 
excellent books, and so the use may not be open 
to extreme condemnation. Yet it is doubtful 
whether any good critic could be found who would 
not admit that it is more grammatical to say “ to 
collect ” instead of “‘ to have collected,” “ to insist ” 
instead of “‘ to have insisted,” “ to read’ and “ to 
hear” instead of “to have read” and “to have 
heard,” and “I should have liked very much to 
see him” instead of what Sydney Smith did say. 
Those who wish to say these things grammatically 
will not use the forms of the writers quoted, even 
if they were good writers. 

Many mistakes are made that have not been 
noted in these articles, but those mentioned are the 
commonest, and sufficiently illustrative to prepare 
any student against any gross violation of syn- 
tactic propriety. (To be continued.) 





GILBERT & RIVINGTON, of London, England, have 
recently issued the “ Paternoster” in five hundred differ- 
ent languages, besides some dialects. The work comprises 
160 pages, 25 by 17 centimeters, and sells for 10%s. 
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SPECIALTY PRINTING. 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


HI.— PRINTING ON METALS. 





TAN out-door advertising sign must be 
(4 made of materials that are impervious 
to moisture and that are not easily 
affected by climatic conditions. These 
— qualities are necessary to secure per- 
manency. Modern methods of printing on brass, 
tin, aluminum, zinc and steel have made the 
ideal out-door advertising sign an assured fact. 
Designs, trade-marks and advertisements, printed 
directly on the metal, have taken the place of 
paper labels for canned goods, tin pails, metallic 
and moisture-proof boxes, and a multitude of com- 
mercial packages. 

To print an order of five million sardine boxes, 
or as many corned beef tins, requires a special 
equipment, to be sure. Unprepared tin presents 
a poor contact surface for printing by the direct 
process with electrotypes on an ordinary letter- 
press. It is only in occasional small jobs that 
printing by this method can be done successfully 
and with profit. Tin, brass and other hard and 
smoothly finished metals are usually printed by a 
combined process of lithography and transferring, 
which will be described later on. But there are 
a few metals, such as frosted aluminum, zinc and 
tinfoil, with embossed patterns, that present ideal 
printing surfaces. A perfect impression can be 
produced on these metals with type or electros, on 
both platen and cylinder presses. 

Aluminum presents no difficulties whatever. 
It is as “ printable” as cardboard. Most of the 
illustrated aluminum souvenirs sold in public 
booths, including trays, illustrated post cards, card 
cases, cigar and cigarette cases, etc., are either 
printed single on a platen press, or in large sheets 
on a cylinder. MHalf-tones will print especially 
clean and sharp on zinc and aluminum. The 
problem has resolved itself into a mere question 
of inks. Printing on metals requires an ink with 
considerable body and plenty of dryer. In fact, 
it is the drying qualities of ink that are necessary 
to the success of printing on metals. The inks 
must dry on the surface, as there is no absorbing 
power in finished metallic sheets. When these 
inks are purchased from the inkmaker, do not 
attempt to reduce them. Any kind of reducer 
will give a mottled appearance. If it is intended 
to make printing on metals permanent and imper- 
vious to moisture and atmospheric changes, it will 
be well to give the printed plate a thin coating of 
French varnish or gum guaiacum, dissolved in 
alcohol. Do not apply the varnish until the ink is 
thoroughly dry. 
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Printing on smooth tin and zine plates may be 
done successfully by first applying a “ grip coat” 
of lacquer to the metal. A lacquer, specially made 
for this purpose, is sold by all the leading ink 
houses. 

The Randall Printing Company, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, makes a specialty of printing on 
metals. This house has no special equipment, 
other than the ordinary pressroom facilities of a 
letterpress shop. Fig. 1 is a reproduced specimen 
of brass-plate printing, such as they turn out 
regularly. Ina recent letter treating on this par- 
ticular job, Hugh A. O’Donnell, Manager, writes: 

“We use no special machinery or methods in 
printing brass plates, any other than to have the 
brass polished and lacquered. The sample submit- 





Fig. a 


ted was printed on a regular Colt’s Armory Press, 
using etchings, instead of type. We do a great 
deal of this work for wholesale liquor houses, and 
it is chiefly used for out-door display and window 
advertising. I have talked with the pressman 
regarding the inks and was told that he did con- 
siderable mixing and experimenting; and finally 
got the ink houses to make for us what they call 
celluloid black, tint-plate white and half tint-plate 
red. The half tint-plate red is mixed with any 
good cover red. A half dozen drops of turpentine 
are sufficient for quick-drying qualities.” 
Printing on tinfoil at a tinfoil works is not 
unlike printing from the roll, as the foil comes 
from the machine on rolls and is fed into the 
printing-press in the same shape. Generally 
speaking, foil is printed on only two styles of 
presses. The platen press, used for this work, is 
of the old type, with a backward and forward 
movement to the bed, while the platen remains 
stationary. The foil is fed automatically from the 
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roll up through the back of the press. After the 
impression is made, the foil moves forward to an 
automatic cutter, which may be adjusted to cut 
any desired length. As the foil moves forward, 
it runs between two rolls that trim it to the right 
width. The other machine used for foil printing 
is a specially constructed cylinder press. In this 
press the foil passes from the back between the 
plate cylinder and a hard rubber roller, where it 
receives the impression. From there it runs over 
rollers to the front of the press to be cut to 
the required length by a 
rotary knife. As foil is 
not porous, it requires a 
specially prepared ink; 
one that will not smear 
and still contains enough 
dryer to prevent the 
sheets from sticking to- 
gether. This is one of 
the greatest handicaps to 
printing on foil. An- 
other is the fact that foil 
is very thin and flimsy 
and can not be handled 
the same as paper. 

Tinfoil is made either 
plain or with embossed 
patterns. The embossed 
foil is to be preferred when the printing is done 
on single sheets fed by hand on a platen press. It 
can be handled with greater facility, it‘presents a 
better printing surface, and the sheets are less apt 
to stick together. Printing on plain foil never 
shows up well because of the sheen, and it is read- 
able only when held at certain angles. Tinfoil 
should be cut to the required size by the manu- 
facturer. It is almost impossible to cut tinfoil 
successfully on a paper-cutter in the regular way. 
The sheets will stick together and much loss of 
time and waste by tearing will result in separating 
the flimsy material. The printed foil is spread 
out on the drying racks and the sheets are gath- 
ered and jogged, one by one, when dry. 

The John J. Crooke Company, Chicago, oper- 
ates an extensive plant devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of tinfoil wrappers for cream cheese, 
chewing gum, fancy soaps, fine cut tobacco, etc. 

The manufacture of enameled steel signs is 
another outgrowth of letterpress printing. The 
extent of this business can be imagined when one 
observes the thousands of steel signs now used on 
any prominent street of a large city. This is the 
most durable sign for out-door advertising, but it 
must not be confounded with the more common 
tin signs one sees tacked to telegraph poles, fences, 
sheds, etc. The enameled steel sign is manufac- 
tured by a much slower process. The raw sheets 
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of steel are first placed in a vat of pickling fluid 
for from thirty to forty hours, preparatory to 
applying the first coat of enamel, or the “ grip 
coat’ as the manufacturers term it. This enamel 
is applied with a brush by hand and the metallic 
sheets are then placed in an oven and baked at a 
temperature of from 1,500° to 2,000°. If the sign 
is to be made with white lettering on a blue back- 
ground, the entire outside surface of the steel 
plate is supplied with two coats of white enamel, 
each put on and baked separately. A final coat 
of blue enamel is put over the two coats of white 
and the sheet now goes to the “ brittle-room.”’ The 
temperature of this room is about 150°, which is 
just enough heat to make the blue coating very 
brittle, but it does not affix it. A brass stencil, 
containing the design and lettering, is placed over 
the sheet of steel thus prepared. An operator 
goes over the stencil with a wire brush and the 
brittle blue coating is removed down to the harder 
white enamel, thus revealing the design and letter- 
ing in ivory white on a blue background. The 
sign is finished with a coating of transparent 
enamel and baked at a high degree of heat. The 
steel plates are finally curved into shape for use 
as corner or “ drum” signs (Fig. 2), or embossed 
and pierced for electric-light bulbs, or finished 
flat, in accordance with the special requirements 
of the case. 

Between making steel signs and printing tin, 
there is a wide difference. This tedious process 
of manufacture would be inadequate and too 
costly as a method of making the millions of tin 
signs that cover barns and out-buildings, telegraph 
poles and fences, along every highway and byway 
of the country. The James Pyle Company alone 
has tacked millions of tin Pearline signs, since it 
adopted telegraph-pole advertising some twenty 
years ago. 

While tin signs are never printed directly from 
the plates, in completing large orders, the present 
methods are quite as rapid as the letterpress 
process. It is rather a combined process of lithog- 
raphy and transferring. The press is of special 
construction, with two cylinders. The inked 
impression is made on a continuous rubber blanket 
on one of the cylinders and this impression is 
transferred in turn, directly to the tin plate, from 
the other cylinder. The printed plate is finished 
with a coat of varnish. 

There is another process which is also exten- 
sively used by the large tin-plate printers. A 
negative impression is made with special inks on 
prepared paper, and this sheet is affixed to a 
“grip coat” on the tin plate. The plates are 
placed in a furnace, the paper is burned away, 
and the finishing is done in the usual way. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERING FOR PRINTERS.* 


BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 
NO. V.— THE GOTHIC FORMS. 

IN the course of its decline, the classic 

} roman letter went through many forms, 

and took on characteristic styles in 

many lands. Some of these, such as the 

Irish and Anglo-Saxon, were of great 

beauty and interest, but departed so far from the 
letters with which we are familiar as to be virtu- 
ally illegible to us. One form, however, attained a 


ABCDE 
EGHId 
KLUM@NO 
PORST 
OVCUTX 

Z@O 
CONCTAL 


Fig. 20. 





fairly definite shape, and was used with consider- 
able regularity for centuries; this was the Uncial 
letter, also known as the Lombardic form. 

As this letter spread northward, it began to 
be written in a condensed form, very heavy, with 
spiky terminals; the usual result in variations 
of German origin. This variant, called Black- 
letter, was strong and rich, but not legible except 
to the experienced eye. In missals and books for 
ecclesiastical use, it became convenient, since the 
contents of a page could not be taken in at a 


* Copyright, 1905, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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glance, to mark the initial letters strongly; also 
the letters beginning the separate verses; as a 
result the capitals became extremely heavy and 
complicated in design. 

At the time of the invention of printing, 
Black-letter and the more open variants were in 
common use. Many of the earlier types were 
founded on these letters. Caxton took six differ- 
ent fonts of them to England. Jenson gave up 
the use of his beautiful roman for them, because 
they saved space; paper was expensive and press- 
work difficult. In Germany they survive in com- 
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PO.RST 
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Fig. 21. 


mon use, not materially altered from the types 
cut by Peter Schoeffer, of Mainz, except in some 
loss of virility. 

In the nomenclature used by printers and type- 
founders, these letters are called Old English, or 
Text. Historically they are called Gothics. As 
the historical name relates the letter correctly to 
its origin and to the use of the word Gothic in the 
arts, it will be used herein, since we are con- 
sidering letters and not types. (In printing, a 
square sanserif roman, with equal elements, is 
called Gothic.) 
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A further distinction of nomenclature, which 
has been in use for some time, and has recently 
been formulated by Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown 
in his admirable work on the subject, will be used: 
the heavy forms, in which the black element over- 
powers the enclosed white, will be referred to as 
Black-letter; the lighter and more open forms as 
Round Gothic. 

The Uncial letter (shifting through the “ Half- 
Uncial”) bridged the gap between the classic 
roman capitals and the modern lower-case roman. 


She ee eo 
ter. of the rch, 
is less formal and ad- 
mits of more freedom 
in treahment than the 
——. aln Medic 
val days, Gnoland 
2 et | ‘i: O° h-F 
KK’ ak, B-O 


It was formed by the relaxation that came of wri- 
ting capitals with a soft reed. While essentially 
a capital, it has, properly speaking, no lower-case, 
unless the careless form known as Half-Uncial 
will pass for one. The lower-case Gothic came out 
of the lower-case roman, rather than directly from 
the Uncial. Hence the use of the Uncial as an 
upper-case for the Gothic. Its smooth curve and 
open pattern made it especially suited to the pur- 
poses of an initial letter; it allowed abundant 
space for illumination. 

The Gothic upper-case, on the other hand, 
grew up from the association of the Uncials with 
the Gothic lower-case. The chief object of the 
form was to mark a place, to isolate a beginning. 
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It grew heavy and complicated. Both its history 
and its design forbid that it be used alone. To 
state the matter again: Uncials (Lombard Gothic 
capitals) may be used solid, without lower-case; 
Uncials may be used as upper-case letters with 
Round Gothic or Black-letter lower-case; Round 
Gothic and Black-letter (Old English) capitals, 
must be used with lower-case — never as solid 
capitals. To the last statement an experienced 
designer may find an occasional exception; it 
does not apply to the simpler forms, in which the 


acicotguyim 
opqrst ny RED 


Fig. 23. 


roman influence is strongly felt, such as the Troy 
and Chaucer types of William Morris. 


EXECUTION OF THE GOTHIC FORMS. 


Gothic letters afford a greater variety than 
other styles, chiefly because they were never fully 
developed. They offer a wider field for original 
design than the romans; yet in departing from 
the historic forms one is very likely to run out of. 
the Gothics altogether. Some of the plainer styles 
of Round Gothic may be executed with ease — 
written, in fact — with a wide stub or quill pen; 
the accomplishment requires some practice, how- 
ever. 

Black-letter is an open field for the letterer, 
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because it is not practicable to reproduce its best 
effects with type. At its height, it is a rich, virile 
style, bound closely together, letter to letter, and 
legible to the trained eye only. Hence, in using 
it, one must be careful to employ it only in combi- 
nations that will be instantly recognized by the 
average reader—a limitation that sometimes 
seems to cramp the artistic instinct. In connec- 
tion with appropriate romans, a line of Black- 
letter is perhaps the most elegant plan for 
obtaining that effect of doubtful artistry so dear 
to the commercial mind, “ display.” 

Aside from this special purpose in the display 
line, the heavier Gothic forms are susceptible of 
comparatively rare practical uses. For most 
designers it is not advisable to cumber the brain 
with all the elements and ornaments of the Gothic 
upper-case. The Uncial form, on the other hand, 
is easily drawn and can frequently be used, as 
can also the plainer styles of Round Gothic. As 
a rule, they are best used in their old forms, for 
the distinct purpose of obtaining an old effect. 
Such modern variants as Gothic Italic (occasion- 
ally cut in order to complete a “ family ” of types) 
are as useless as they are historically without 


basis or excuse. (To be continued.) 


**PRINTING IS DEITY’S GRANDEST GIFT.” 


Prof. Thomas T. Watts, who lives most of the year 
on his property at Highlands, New Jersey, is one of 
America’s men of genius. He is not only a painter with 
masterly power, but also an author and poet of peculiar 
ability. His learning in the realm of art and literature is 
deep, yet he has always been too modest to let the world 
know much of him. He consented to send a poem toast to 
the fourth annual dinner of the New York Master Print- 
ers’ Association, and it appeared in print on the menu 
eards, but is worthy of more permanent and larger presen- 
tation, and so is given herewith: 


The Poet, the Painter and Printer claim 
An honored place in the Temple of Fame; 
For they are the monarchs who rule the earth, 
And govern by intellect, not by birth. 


From Troubadour singing of Love and Youth, 

To Bard of our clime seeking Light and Truth, 
How grandly the Poet has led the age, 

And taught us to live, through his glowing page. 


The Painter we praise; for his subtile art 
With beauty refines and gladdens the heart ; 
And Painting with Poetry consummate 
The corner-stone of our civilized state. 


But where, in the breadth of our boundless land, 
To-day, would the Poet or Artist stand, 

With Printing unknown? Who would sound their claim, 
Or ring, to a listening world, their fame? 


What marvelous power in type and ink, 

To teach mighty nations to act and think! 
What magical force in the printing-press, 

The Evil to scourge and the Good to bless! 


Rejoice, Master Printer, rejoice to-night ; 

Your art has brought liberty, peace and light ; 
For you are the levers the world to lift ; 

And Printing is Deity’s grandest gift. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MODERN BOOKBINDING, 


BY A. HUGHMARK. 
NO. VIII.— FINISHING. 


S soon as a book has been put in leather, 
be it blank or printed, it leaves the for- 
warder and goes to the finisher. His 
work includes all that remains to be 
done. It may only be rolling or letter- 

ing, or both, or it may demand the efforts of an 
artist, combined with the best skill of the work- 
man. The average workman will never be avail- 
able material for a finisher. To be successful in 
that branch requires at the least a knowledge of 
design, spelling and typography. It also demands 
accurate eyesight and a steady hand. Most of 
the hand-finished commercial bindings — blank 
and printed — are merely rolled, filleted and lIet- 
tered. This, of course, requires only the ability 
to roll straight lines over either flat or curved 
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surfaces with speed and accuracy, maintaining an 
even, clear impression. 

The preparation of the ordinary leathers used 
in bookbinding, except morocco, consists of sizing 
and glairing. The sizing is done by giving the 
work a coat of paste wash—of creamy consis- 
tency — following up with two coats of thin glair 
at proper intervals. Morocco should have the 
tooling blinded in first and the glair painted into 
the blinding with a camel’s-hair brush. If the 
greater portion of a surface is to be tooled, it can 
be glaired all over. Gilding powder should never 
be used for finishing on these leathers. It is use- 
ful, however, on any material that glair would 
spoil: for lettering individual names on morocco, 
water-grained buffing, calf, satin, velvet, etc. 

The size should never be thick or allowed to 
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be dirty. Egg albumen, which comes in crystal- 
lized form, can be had from any bookbinders’ 
supply house. 

When necessary to lay the gold on the leather, 
as for intricate tooling, where the pattern has 
been blinded in, a little cocoanut oil rubbed over 
the surface will hold the leaf. This oil is pref- 


of the back, where the roll or the type is to run 
across. Stand the book on the fore-edge with the 
head slightly elevated, then impress a thread 
across, running through each point mark. This 
will leave a slight mark that can be used as a 
guide while rolling. Experienced finishers do not 
need this guide. They simply grasp the back with 
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erable to olive oil, because it does not stain the 
leather as much. If gold does not hold, it becomes 
necessary to patch, then benzin should be used. 
To patch a small piece, breathing over the spot 
to be mended will usually hold the new gold. Law 


Fig. 19. 


sheep should be washed with oxalic acid just 
strong enough to taste a trifle salty on the tip of 
the tongue. Calf and morocco are cleaned with 
water and vinegar mixed, or still better, with 
urine. Vellum can 
be sized with isin- 


glass and then 

rubbed over with 

benzin as an ad- 

ow herent while laying 
r on. For ordinary 


rolling or lettering 
the gold is picked 
up on the roll or type. In order to be certain about 
the exact place for each line on the back of the 
book it is best to make a small mark in the center 


Fig. 20. 
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thumb and index finger of the left hand, letting 
the thumbnail be the guide to put the roll against 
when beginning, then depending on the eye and 
the steady turn of the wrist of the right hand 
holding the roll or pallet for a straight line. In 
working the side, a pair of compasses, straight- 
edge and folder are used, for position of border- 
lines, lettering or geometrical design. 

Imperfect tooling arises from different causes. 
If the impression is clear, but the gold not 
solid, it is probably because the tool was not hot 
enough, or that it lacked firmness of impression. 


Fig. 21. , Fig. 22. 


If only one side of an impression fails to stick, it 
is usually because of an uneven pressure of the 
tool. If blurred, and the gold has a frosted look, 
it is either because the tool was too hot, or it was 
kept down too long, or the sizing was too recent. 
The proper heat of tools is something that has to 
be gauged by the operative, and that knowledge 
can only be gained by experience. Different 
leathers require different degrees of heat, and the 
same grades of leathers will vary according to 
stock and tanning. It is safe to assume, when 
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trying a piece, not to have it hot enough to hiss 
when put in contact with a wet finger. If too hot, 
use a wet pad on the shank of the tool until 
brought down to a slow sizzling. In using small 
dot tools or short horizontal fillets, the head of the 
book should be turned toward the finisher. The 
tool should also be slightly inclined in the same 
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Fie. 23. Fig. 24. Fie. 25. . Fie. 26. Fig. 27. 


direction, in order that the impression may be seen 
when the book is held the right way. Gauges, for 
curved lines, should be sighted from the inside 
of the curve and then put down evenly, or the 
points may cut the leather. If a round or irregu- 
lar shaped tool is used, it is best to file a mark in 


the side of it for a guide, so as to be able to strike 
it with accuracy. All tools should be clean and 
bright in order to do good work. A little pow- 
dered charcoal on a piece of flesher will keep them 


so. A roll should be grasped firmly with the 
handle resting against the right shoulder, the 
elbow against the side, the body and right 
shoulder acting as a press while following the 

movement of the 
~) roll. The pallet 

is grasped the 
same way, only that having a 
short handle, the wrist is made 
to turn while the arm and body 
should take the same position. 
A tool is held by placing the 
thumb on top of the handle and 
steadying it by the thumb of the 
left hand. When in position, bring the weight of 
the upper part of the body over the tool. The 
larger the tool, the more pressure necessary. 





Fie. 32. 


This pressure must be distributed equally to give 
a firm impression. A slight rocking may be per- 
missible if it is kept from sliding and not rocked 
more in one direction than in the other. Gauges, 
dots and all small tools should not be impressed 
too hard, because that would sink them out of 
sight when the book is held the right way. For 
mitering, any roll can be made to do by placing a 
squared piece of paper at the terminal in the 
desired angle against the indicated line. One 
such can be slightly tipped down at each end and 
the roll started on one piece and stopped on the 
other. When running in right angles to this, the 
papers have to be-taken up and changed to the 
same relative positions. A notched fillet roll (Fig. 
32) is a very useful tool for starting a line away 
from an edge. The fillets (Figs. 1 to 10) can be 
used in a great number of combinations, both in 
gold and blind. Where a narrow fillet is run in 
gold alongside of a wider one in blind, this last 
should be painted in with varnish to make it more 
effective. Figs. 11 and 12 are edge rolls, but can 
also be used on bands of printed books. 

Fig. 13 can be used on bands of either printed 
or blank books and can also be used as side roll on 
three-quarter and ends and bands. Figs. 14 to 
16 are head and tail rolls more essentially. Figs. 
17 and 18 are suited for the rolling of inside 
squares, being broad, yet not heavy in detail, so 
that it will be easy to maintain an even, clean 
impression. Figs. 19, 20, 21 and 22 represent a 
variety of gauges which can be used for stems 
and vines in floral or interlaced geometrical 
designs. A small, specially made midget roll or 
penny wheel can be used instead of all these 
gauges, except the smallest ones. Figs. 23, 24 and 
25 are simple flowers that can be wrought into a 
number of designs in connection with gauges, dots 
and fillets. Figs. 26 and 27 are useful as centers 
of backbone-panels, tooled in either gold or 
blind. Figs. 28, 29, 30 and 31 are made for burn- 
ing only. This work requires coarser patterns cut 
deeper than for gilding, and is used on sheep and 
flesher in blank-book bindings. A tool gas heater, 
finishing stand, type (brass) and cabinets for 
same, a finishing press, type-pallet and a small 
bench stamping press completes an outfit that is 
sufficient to handle every kind of finishing. The 
rolls shown are merely a suggestion of the styles 
suitable for different parts of the work. For 
blanking and creasing, fillets are of more advan- 
tage, because these can be run backward and 
forward with sliding motions. By locking a fillet 
roll, this can be used in the same manner. The 
locking is accomplished with a wedge inserted so 
as to keep it from turning. The burning rolls can 
also be used for ink rolling on canvas binding. 

(To be continued.) 
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should reach this office not later than the eighteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to honestly fulfil the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefoundries 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news- 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE boards of strategy of the typographical 

forces didn’t allow the iron to remain in the 

fire the specified time before striking. It appeared 
to be at white heat in some spots, though. 





\ HEN the craft jingoists begin to hedge, we 

may safely take it as a sign of the begin- 
ning of the end of the “cruel war”; and when 
the fight-it-out advocates become busy proving 
alibis, so to speak, then will we know the end has 
come. 





HAT the one pleasant feature may not be over- 

looked, we rise to remark that Chicago has 

had a strike on for (?) weeks and not a man has 

been slugged or a shot fired. The printers are 

better than .record-breakers; they are record- 
makers. 





HESE are the days when he who once upon a 
time “learned the boxes” furbishes up his 
printorial knowledge, seeks out the visiting “ labor 
agent ” and gets free transportation for pastures 
new, where he dickers with credulous union 
officials for more mazuma. “It’s an ill wind,” 
you know. 





T is said Andrew Carnegie -will give $100,000 

to be devoted to an investigation of the spell- 

ing reform movement and “ the dissemination of 

approved literature connected with it.” The Laird 

of Skibo evidently intends to worry the poor 

printer to death before he has an opportunity to 
become rich. 





HETHER you are wondering if you'll get 
\ your job back or cogitating on the possibil- 
ity of securing enough men to fill your office, take 
what consolation you can from the fact that the 
“movement” is getting good positions on the first 
page, and your name may even appear among 
those mentioned. 





, 


7 HILE the precisians are disputing as to what 

constitutes literature, Anthony Hope comes 

to the relief of the indifferentists and says: 

“ He’ll be blest if he knows.” In the novelist’s 

opinion it is a term chiefly used to enable people 

who want to abuse each other to say that such and 
such a work is “ not literature.” 





ND you can’t tell what’s doing. “ Readers of 
P the newspapers will note with uneasy appre- 
hension that the parties to the printers’ strike 
have already gone into the ‘ statement’ business, 
the literary bureaus of both sides working over- 
time already. This modern idea that an industrial 
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dispute is something like a musical comedy, whose 
fate is largely to be influenced by press agent 
work, is an interesting development of the late 
teamsters’ strike. It bids fair to furnish profitable 
employment to unattached journalists, but its 
effectiveness must still be deemed doubtful.— 
Chicago Chronicle.” 





N presenting a new article to the craft, the 
medium through which it is presented is an 
important matter. A technical journal of good 
character and a recognized authority imparts some 
of those qualities to the advertisements which 
appear in its pages. In determining advertising 
value the character of the publication is a close 
second to the quality of its circulation. 





S the Iength of the work-day is reduced, there 
is bound to be a greater intensification of 
labor, and under an eight-hour régime there will 
be insistence that the working minutes be devoted 
strictly to work. The playful diversions that have 
hitherto lightened the day’s toil will be relegated 
to the “ eight hours for play ” mentioned in the 
well-known labor jingle. 





ATURALLY we feel proud of ourselves and 
think every page of THE INLAND PRINTER 
worthy perusal, for many have told us that. And 
not least among the interesting and useful pages 
are those containing the “ want ads.” Interesting 
because you can see what is on the bargain coun- 
ter and the class of men who are wanted to fill 
positions or who are anxious to do so. Useful in 
that if one has some money to invest, he may find 
splendid opportunity; or, if a man be needed, he 
may be found here crying aloud for an opening to 
exploit his ideas; and of especial use to the ambi- 
tious young man, for here it may be is the call to 
new fields and a career that he has been yearning 
for. You can see a very respectable portion of 
the passing show in the “ want ads.” 





FTER inviting apoplectic strokes by reason of 
L the vigor of their denunciations of the Asso- 
ciated Press for its alleged anti-labor proclivities, 
many union printers are wondering how it came 
there were such fair reports of the opening 
engagements of the eight-hour struggle. Mr. 
Parry affects to believe the Typographical Union 
has cowed not a few editors and publishers, but 
that hardly explains the novelty of a union getting 
the best of it in the news columns; nor is it likely 
President Lynch refreshed the memory of the A. 
P.’s general manager, Mr. Stone, as to the char- 
acter of the obligation he subscribed to when he 
joined the union ages ago. The reasonable expla- 
nation is that the printers are more fully alive 
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than other unionists to the advantage of putting 
their best foot forward in the press, and also know 
how to do it. 


9TTV IS said there is a daily newspaper which in a 

| - lifetime of over forty years has not printed 
an advertisement for a theater, a saloon or a 
tobacco firm, nor will the jobroom attachment do 
work for such concerns. Its columns know naught 
of dramatic criticisms or racing results, while 
prize fights are mentioned only to be condemned. 
It prints twelve to fourteen pages a day, except on 
Saturdays, when it sometimes expands to thirty- 
two pages. It has always paid big dividends and 
its name is the Montreal Witness. Here and there 
one comes across a daily paper with pronounced 
characteristics, but the Witness is alone in its high 
aims and the persistence with which it upholds 
them, though there are few who will not regard 
the tabooing of all dramatic criticism as an 
anachronism. 





OOK and job printers are not the only ones 
who “ slip up ” in making estimates on cost, 
and there is a sort of grim pleasure in noting a 
variation in the shape of a newspaper publisher 
who “ went into the hole.” He wasn’t an Ameri- 
can enfranchised publisher, though. In speaking ° 
of the amalgamation of two Scotch papers, Sir 
John Leng told his employees one of the sheets 
took advertising at such low rates that an increased 
patronage meant additional loss, and the business 
prospered to such an extent that the daily deficit 
became too great a burden for the men with the 
money. If Sir John had paraphrased the immor- 
tal Davy Crockett’s maxim to suit the occasion, 
making it read, “ Be sure you’re high enough, then 
go ahead,” he would have been counting ducats 
instead of making explanations. 





AT the season when governors, mayors and all 
sorts and conditions of dignitaries are 
informing members of conventions representative 
of the graphic arts how much the world owes to 
the printing-press, etc., a correspondent of the 
Typographical Journal sounds the discordant 
note: “ The printing business is a parasite busi- 
ness pure and simple. It is the ‘ business pre- 
servative of all business.’ Certainly it is the most 
parasitical of any department in the domain of 
manufacture, and, with the possible exception of 
that of professional service and personal service 
(to a limited degree), it is the most parasitical of 
any department of industrial activity.” A “ para- 
site business” forsooth! Is this not treason? 
And from Philadelphia, too. ’Tis well for this 
bold iconoclast that the raw material for boiled 
oil is controlled by a grasping monopoly. 
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A PROBABLE result of the eight-hour distur- 

\. bance will be an increase in the number of 
small offices. Many of the successful concerns of 
to-day had their origin in just such conditions, and 
contemporaneous journeymen are as ambitious, as 
capable and as enterprising as those of a pre- 
vious generation, and if the way to success is more 
difficult than it was aforetime, the neophytes are 
probably better equipped to travel the road than 
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ness without profit leads to ————-. To the man 
at the frame or stone or proof desk, to own a 
printing-office may seem to be something akin to 
living off “ pick-ups.” A little reflection will con- 
vince that such is not the fact. The most success- 
ful employing printers have comparatively modest 
fortunes, which not infrequently have been fat- 
tened by activities in other lines of endeavor, 
which were opened up to them through their 








“Ross ” drawing by Nicholas J. Quirk. 


U. S. Battleship Kansas, First Rate. 


were their predecessors. At least many of them 
think so, and that is the decisive thing. THE 
INLAND PRINTER has naught but well wishes for 
the audacious and ambitious ones, but hopes to be 
pardoned for warning them that business success 
is built upon profit. That is, there should be some- 
thing over and above expenses — including fair 
wages for the proprietor — when a job is finished. 
To take a work at less than cost is the worst stroke 
of business possible for a beginner; it is even 
worse than being the royal good fellow the suc- 
cessful Mr. Rockefeller so roundly reprobates. 
One profitless job leads to another one, and a busi- 





Copyright, 1904, by Nicholas J. Quirk. 


Launched at Camden, New Jersey, August 13, 1905. 


being employers. In a trade where competition 
is so general and keen as it is in letterpress print- 
ing profits can not be exorbitant. In such circum- 
stances profits are like wages in that they are 
always near the subsistence point. Beginners will 
have their troubles — some of them undreamed of 
—for capacity to do good work and to manage 
economically are not guarantees of success. The 
wise ones among those venturing on the troubled 
sea of partnership will tarry long and lovingly 
over our recently established department, “Ascer- 
taining Cost,” by Mr. E. B. Stuart. Almost every 
paragraph will be a tip on how to steer clear of 
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the rocks, while in some of the books enumerated 
under the department heading may be found the 
chart to the harbor of success, if they be read 
early, often and understandingly by the embryo 
skipper. 





COST OF PRINTING IN THE G. P. O. 


“F those clamoring for an_ investigation — 
searching and honest—and all in Uncle 
Sam’s printery get what they want, there’ll surely 
be a thorough reading of proof at the Capital. 
Every error of commission or omission should be 
detected and marked. Those disappointed at the 
outcome of the Presidential. investigation con- 
ducted by what is known as the “ Keep Commis- 
sion” will insist that “ Congress insert the 
inquisitorial probe and send it right to the root of 
the disease.” It has become a craft habit to look 
knowingly and wink the other eye when the Gov- 
ernment Printing-office is mentioned, and it is 
just possible this has grown on us without our 
exactly knowing how or why, and if asked what 
such an attitude meant the knowing one would be 
hard put to give a rational explanation of his 
suggestive pantomime. The introduction of type- 
setting machines gave rise to much gossip — per- 
haps more than any other transaction in recent 
years — surcharged with insinuations and innu- 
endoes, and yet the Keep Commission failed to 
uncover any “ graft” to amount to anything. 
True, the wives of some few men in minor posi- 
tions were found to have stock in a machine com- 
pany, but the commission does not seem to have 
been impressed with the notion that these men 
were of vital importance in the conduct of affairs. 
Perhaps the inquiry was not as searching as it 
might have been, though there is little complaint 
on that score, but it is pleasing in this age of 
exposed corruption to know that the high officials 
in the Government Office — the responsible men 
who purchase millions of dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies — were not found to be tainted with money 
lust. As the investigations of one kind and 
another proceed it will doubtless be disclosed that 
there are and have been men in the high office 
who have worked just as faithfully and untiringly 
for the Government as they possibly could for 
themselves or a private employer. And these men 
are active in the management of the concern. 
That they fail to obtain adequate results owing 
to many handicaps which they would not have to 
carry in a private establishment is not their fault, 
rather is it greatly to their credit that in the face 
of such obstacles and discouragements they weary 
not in well-doing. To the uninitiated, with the 
importunings of those desirous of securing a Gov- 
ernment job always in their ears, it may seem 
strange to say that inability to hire the most 
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desirable workers is one of the hindrances the 
management has to contend with. Congress fixes 
wages, and while the average is good, even high, 
the maximum limit is so low as to frequently pre- 
clude the employment of the most profitable men. 
It is recalled, by way of illustration, that a fore- 
man anxious to get results in a certain line of 
work sought the services of an expert in whom 
he had much confidence. The expert was willing 
to make a change, until he discovered the highest 
wages the Government permitted was $8 a week 
less than he was receiving, and of course the deal 
was off. The upshot was the foreman had to 
select two men from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s rolls whose joint salary was $16 a week 
more than he could have secured the expert for 
and then did not get the service he desired. The 
Governmental rules regarding wages and methods 
of employment may be suitable when applied to 
departmental clerkships and the like, but they are 
often a burden in a productive department such 
as the printing-office is. There is no inclination 
to maintain that the Government Printing-office 
is without fault in its management, but it is urged 
that those in authority have much to contend with, 
and should at least be given credit for giving 
capable service in good faith until the contrary is 
proved. W.. B..P. 





A CONFERENCE MUST COME. WHY NOT NOW? 

UST at present the system of settling disputes 
between employers and employees by means 

of conferences seems to be under a cloud, and 
more’s the pity. Even Old Sol is eclipsed at times, 
only to shine all the brighter, and THE INLAND 
PRINTER, though saddened and disappointed, does 
not despair of the ultimate adoption of the mild, 
rational and business-like methods it has consis- 
tently advocated. It is:optimist enough to believe 
that when the now lowering clouds disperse, those 
of the craft who opposed or scouted the efficacy of 
conferences or conciliations, yes, and even those 
who failed to exhaust every effort to bring about 
an effective conference, will admit the excellences 
of the system and acknowledge the inadequacy of 
force as a means of settling industrial controver- 
sies. This may not develop in the shape of exhor- 
tations by active belligerents for a closer relation- 
ship hetween the Union and Typothete; if not, it 
will be apparent in the efforts to fix the responsi- 
bility for the strife. In such cases an attempt to 
blame “ the other fellow ” is a half-way admission 
— unconscious it may be —of error. While the 
Typothetz and Typographical Union are at each 
other’s throats, and it is the fashion to magnify 
the faults -of the “enemy ” and minimize those of 
“ our side,” it might be well to remember that both 
organizations have work to do which can best be 
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done jointly; that the present relation is unnat- 
ural and abnormal, and that it is not among the 
possibilities for either contestant to put the other 
in the graveyard. In the heat of the conflict many 
working printers may look upon the Typothetz 
and similar organizations as unalloyed evils, and 
disagree with a prominent member of the Feder- 
ation of Printing and Kindred Trades of Great 
Britain, when, in replying to criticisms of a reso- 
lution instructing the officials to seek a conference 
with the employers’ association, he said: ‘‘ The 
sooner the employers are better organized than 
they are to-day, the better it will be for the trade. 
My experience of joint decisions shows it is better 
for the trade to adopt that mode of settling differ- 
ences. For some considerable time past I have 
thought there was a danger of the bad employers 
getting the control of their Federation. We have 
found that the people we have met were among 
the most broad-minded men in the trade. I am not 
sanguine that the interview will lead to a satis- 
factory result, but the sooner we have a declara- 
tion from the employers the sooner we shall be 
able to put our house in order.” The sentiment 


expressed may not appeal so warmly to many as it 
might in times past and doubtless will in future, 
yet the remarks contain so much of truth and 
reason that they are worthy of wide circulation. 





THE PRINTERS OF DENMARK. 


AMERICAN printers asking for eight hours 

seven years after the institution of the nine- 

hour work-day has provoked the comment that the 
domestic compositors are rather swift, especially 
as their British confréres have allowed a genera- 
tion to elapse since securing nine hours, and are 
now beginning to agitate a further reduction. Of 
course, what is done elsewhere has little to do with 
the practical question before us, but those who 
think the home product precipitate in such mat- 
ters should know the Danish printer has him beat 
a mile. In the little kingdom made famous by the 
gloomy Hamlet, printers worked all sorts of hours 
previous to 1880. Then they were regulated to 
range between ten and twelve hours a day; ten 
years later ten and eleven hours became the cus- 
tom, and in 1895 nine and one-half hours were 
insisted on, until 1898, when the nine-hour day 
went into effect; and now the journeymen are 
hopefully predicting eight hours next year. If 
Hamlet didn’t have a “ bug” it looks as though 
the Danish printers of yesterday and to-day have 
cultivated the shorter work-day germ to some pur- 
pose. But the bacillus which reduces the ratio 
of apprentices was even more active. In 1887 
there were as many apprentices as Danish printers 
(100 per cent) ; in 1899 the proportion had fallen 
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to 44.5, and in 1902 to 39.8. That’s moving along 
at a rate which would make some of our most 
ardent union statesmen dizzy. The explanation 
for this is not that the Danish printer is more 
alert or his employer more susceptible to union 
argument than American proprietors, but rather 
that the journeymen had real evils — practices 
which were injurious to the entire craft — to con- 
tend with, and trade conditions not being so com- 
plex as with us, more readily lent themselves to 
desirable readjustment. The vastness of the 
industry and the complications arising therefrom 
are responsible for much of the misunderstanding 
that worries us. 





THE PRINTER WITH A HOBBY. 

1 HERE are printers wearing medals and things 

from various donors for. divers reasons, but 
none probably with more pride than does Mr. 
William Alexander Coote, a London (England) 
compositor. King Edward has recently granted 
him permission to accept from the King of Spain 
and wear the insignia of the Royal and Most Dis- 
tinguished Order of the Cross of Charles III. The 
honor is conferred in recognition of Mr. Coote’s 
work in connection with the suppression of the 
white slave trade. Germany, Belgium and France 
have decorated the gentleman for similar reasons. 
The value of his services must have been as great 
as their purpose was meritorious to make so strong 
an appeal to the governments honoring him. Mr. 
Coote is spoken of as an old and respected member 
of the London Society (union), and one can read- 
ily imagine the saving of girls from lives of shame 
was a hobby with him in days agone, about which 
his shopmates “ guyed ” until they were satiated. 
Now they doubtless feel proud to tell all and sun- 
dry of their acquaintances of the man whom kings 
and emperors honor.’ It is a pleasure to note’ that 
recognition for nobility of deed is not confined to 
those in high places in this enlightened age. The 
Nobel prize for the promotion of international 
peace, about which we have heard so much, owing 
to the proposal to confer it on President Roosevelt, 
was a year or so ago awarded to Mr. Cremer, a 
prominent English workingman, who was also 
thought “ queer” by his fellows in his younger 
days. Not to mention the joy these men must 
have found in doing good, the handsome and pleas- 
ing manner in which their work has been acknowl- 
edged shows there are worse things than riding a 
hobby. As a matter of fact, there is no better 
diversion to fill in and round out a life than a 
hobby which compels mental activity. The more 
humdrum and sluggish the daily life, the more 
need for a healthy, uplifting hobby, but see that 
it is headed in the right direction, and be sure it 
doesn’t ride you. 
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WHY BOYS IGNORE THE TRADE SCHOOL. 
N his report to the recent convention of the 
United Typothetz, President Ellis referred to 
the apprenticeship question, and in doing so 
directed attention to a significant fact. As the 
printing world knows, the energetic president 
hails from what was, before the rise of the literati 
of Indiana, known as “ The Hub ”— the center of 
light and learning. In Boston there is a trade 
school conducted on liberal lines and which has 
typographical classes under the auspices of some 
employing printers. This venture is rather in the 
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with the plethora of partly employed labor, which 
was one of the chief characteristics of the halcyon 
days of hand composition and open sublists in 
newspaper offices. Now in Boston — the fountain- 
head of modern American thought and aspiration 
— desirable young men refuse to become mechan- 
ics and artisans. At first blush this may surprise 
some, but is not the condition a natural outgrowth 
of the spirit of the times? The boy who has had 
the pluck to snatch a high-school education under 
adverse circumstances has ambition and a deter- 
mination to achieve tucked away some place in 
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nature of an experiment, and there has been 
advancement in the scope of the school’s curricu- 
lum. Now, according to Mr. Ellis, a new difficulty 
presents itself, it being almost impossible “ to 
secure boys of sufficient intelligence and education 
who are willing to learn a trade.” At a recent 
conference with several of the masters of high 
schools in and around Boston, Mr. Ellis goes on 
to say, “ it developed that practically no boys who 
reached the high schools were willing to give the 
time required to learn the printing or any other 
trade. The question is not alone then the limita- 
tion of apprentices by the trade unions, but where 
to find the proper materials to make intelligent 
printers for the future.” 

It has been stated in these pages that it was 
unlikely that the trade would ever again be blessed 
or cursed —from your viewpoint, of course — 


his make-up, while he who has had such an educa- 
tion thrust upon him has an abundance of that 
peculiar type of pride which prevents him doing 
that — especially if it be work— which is not 
considered “ good form” by his set. Why should 
either of these types be anxious to master a trade? 
There is an ocean of talk—especially in and 
around Boston—about the dignity of labor, 
meaning the mechanical and kindred trades, but 
actions speak louder than words, and there is 
great opposition to labor asserting its dignity in 
its own way. The sticklers for practical recogni- 
tion of labor’s dignity are told to get out of the 
ruck if they wish to be recognized, the implication 
being that there is something degraded about 
being a mere workman. This consideration of 
itself is sufficient to frighten off the youth who 
was so fortunately situated as to have a fairly 
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good education, with all its concomitants, handed 
him on a silver platter. It’s not he to become one 
of the mass, and be looked upon as an interloper 
in desirable social circles, which would otherwise 
welcome him. 

So much for the easy-going, comfort-loving, 
lackadaisical young man. The other —full of 
ambition — is anxious to spell success in caps., 
and in order to do that he must needs accumulate 
money, for homilies from the millionaires about 
the hollowness and lack of satisfaction in mere 
wealth-getting to the contrary, that is how the 
world measures success. What future has a trade 
to offer such a one? He looks around and con- 
cludes he has paid too high a price for his educa- 
tion to use it as bait for the reward which a trade 
offers. There was a time when there was a popu- 
lar belief among middle-class people that a man 
who was the master of a good trade was to be 
envied. The first-class craftsman was shown a 
certain amount of deference by his working-class 
neighbors, and as he walked abroad in his Sunday 
cluthes, the fond mother pointed him out to her 
young hopeful, and philosophized in this vein: 
“There’s a lucky man who will never be out of 
work, for he has a good trade, which is better 
than a fortune. Don’t you want to be a man like 
him, my dear?” The constant dropping of seed 
of this kind in due time bore fruit in the shape 
of a determination to learn a trade, and there were 
none to throw cold water on the ambition. All 
the boy’s world, from the clergyman and physi- 
cian, to the deficient, who did odd jobs, applauded 
the intention. No more is there this kind of 
exaltation of a trade in the air. The expert crafts- 
man is no longer looked upon as having a sure 
thing if he’s willing to work. Almost every fam- 
ily has one or more examples of the mutability of 
trades in these changeful and progressive days — 
men who one time made “ good money” at a 
“fine trade” before some improvement demoral- 
ized the industry, and now are misfits, too old to 
start afresh or to divest themselves of the habits 
acquired by fifteen or twenty years’ close applica- 
tion to their craft. 

A trade is not “ boosted ” as it once was. The 
popular literature of the day is built around men 
who as youths went out into the great world and 
didn’t bother their heads about the drudgery of 
mastering a trade. Mechanics and artisans are 
not the heroes of fiction that we find delineated 
in the newspapers and magazines, but rather the 
speculator and adventurer, and the political boss, 
who began as a ward worker. This is not sur- 
prising, as the quiet life does not lend itself to the 
purposes of the romancer. But the harm is in 
deriding that sort of life. It is said the President 
has declared the companionship of cowboys, 
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miners and frontiersmen generally to be prefer- 
able to that of typical mechanics, with their lim- 
ited views of the world and the intellectual nar- 
rowness born of living in a groove. This sort of 
thing must have a wonderful effect on the minds 
of “desirable” youths. If to be an artisan and 
remain an artisan is to be a failure, why should 
they start on the road? 

There is no assurance either that a trade will 
“take care” of the devotee if he is reasonably 
careful and industrious; on the contrary, like as 
not it may fade away at the period of one’s great- 
est proficiency, but when he has become so nar- 
rowed and fossilized as to preclude his taking care 
of himself in the open road. As for becoming an 
employer, in the nature of things, few can do that, 
for these are the days of big affairs and it requires 
considerable capital— more than the average 
individual can command —to start with a fair 
chance of success. It is to be doubted, though, if 
any great number of men have that particular 
aspiration, for they know many must work for 
wages if there are to be big factories and printer- 
ies. Here and there one may break away from 
the ranks, but a law more potent than that of any 
legislature decrees all can not be employers in 
this phase of industrial development. 

It would be interesting to know how many men 
now curse the trade-worship of their younger days 
for having turned their faces toward a workshop 
or office. I do not mean those who missed their 
vocation or incompetents, who are to be pitied, 
but master craftsmen. The writer recalls a com- 
positor who received between thirty-five and forty 
per cent over the scale and whose yearly tax bill 
hovered round $400 (not so much of a failure, you 
see) bitterly bemoaning the fact that he had been 
smitten with the learn-a-trade bug some thirty 
years ago. He migrated to a large city and while 
waiting for an opening became a newsboy, at 
which he made money; that is, comparatively 
speaking. He reasons now that had he remained 
a “newsy” he would have developed into a suc- 
cessful merchant, with all the appurtenances. 
This man has plenty of brains of a good quality 
and is esteemed an honor to the craft, but in the 
atmosphere which prevails in this year of grace, 
he would not have become a printer. 

A trade no longer appeals to what Mr. Ellis 
calls “ proper material ’”’ because the rewards are 
inadequate and the means of livelihood none too 
secure, to say nothing of the disposition in our 
complex society to belittle the mechanic and arti- 
san and consign him to a social stratum several 
removes down the scale. These are serious factors 
and can not be explained away nor glozed over 
by those who want bright, ambitious boys to 
become mechanics, and the removal of the obsta- 
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cles will be slow work, with the end in the remote 
future. So, if the standard of workmanship is to 
be improved, it is obvious the one way is to take 
the material at hand and afford it the opportunity 
to develop — make the most of itself. The really 
ambitious youth, worldly enough to know what is 
regarded as success, will not willingly pursue a 
trade, for he is also wide-awake enough to know 
his goal can not be reached by that route. 
President Ellis has added to the proof that is 
piling up to show the most profitable use of 
technical education is to apply it to uplifting of 
those who have elected to follow the trade as a 
life work. There is the field where the craft edu- 
cationist can bestow benefits on all — the individ- 
ual, the trade and society. The technical school 
as a recruiting agency will not attract a superior 
class of youths, and it can not of itself make 
competent workmen of those who do flock to its 
banner. W. B. P. 


BLANK-BOOK PRINTING. 

NE thing at least there is in favor of the mul- 
tiplicity of special forms for bookkeeping 

and billing and filing, by which there has come 
about in smaller and larger offices a supplanting 
of the simple old form of double-entry bookkeep- 
ing and the customary mailing of invoices, fol- 
lowed on the succeeding month by the statement. 
And this it is: All these new and variant forms of 


journal and ledger and sales and shipping and 
filing sheets require special forms of ruling and 
printing, and frequently of binding. These may 
be roughly divided into those which are standard 
and hence stock forms, and those which are special 


and must be prepared for each order. Now, this 
matter has become specialized to so great an 
extent that the ordinary printer can not handle 
at a profit the sheets called for by the system 
which is favored by the expert who is revising the 
books of his neighbor, the manufacturer, or pos- 
sibly even the slight changes from preceding styles 
which his other neighbor, the professional man, 
will deem advisable. 

But if he will ally himself with some one of 
the several leading makers of specialized or sys- 
tematized books and stationery, he may easily and 
permanently secure a large share of this class of 
work in his home town, and thus at no expense and 
little risk or responsibility receive pleasing profit 
without investment of capital. The printer is in 
better position to handle this class of trade than 
the stationer or jobber, and his is all the profit 
when a form with additional ruling or printing 
is wanted to complement the standard forms of 
the house whose products he is handling. 

And of course the attractiveness of a proposi- 
tion such as this is heightened by consideration 
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of the fact that there has not yet come about what 
may be termed a standardization of prices for the 
production of these sheets, and there is not the 
insidious temptation, noticed by keen observers in 
other lines of printing, to shade the price five or 
ten per cent. Nor is there as yet much competi- 
tion from the small or unscrupulous printer whose 
sole apparent object is to secure every order that 
approaches him, or at least to prevent any one else 
from obtaining it, the question of ultimate profit 
for him being a question quite aside. 

All this work is special work, a fact generally 
quite well realized by the customer, who hence is 
willing to pay well for it and who may thus be 
made to-yield satisfactory profit in ways and upon 
work that were otherwise lost to his erstwhile 
printer. For the tendency of the day is to the 
specialization of sheets for record and for filing, 
and for transient purpose as well, and these will 
to large measure replace familiar books and 
papers. The task of producing these familiar 
matters and the profit upon such production will 
then be largely lost to the general printer and 
ruler, and to recoup this loss he must avail him- 
self of such other opportunities as are at hand or 
can be created. And this would seem one of the 
best of these opportunities, near at hand and 
capable of almost indefinite expansion. As with all 
else, the cream of the business will here be secured 
by the man who is first in the field fully equipped 
for the proper handling of all orders of this nature 
that may come to him sought or unsought. 

R. C. M. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE FIGHT. 
BY STRICKLAND W. GILLILAND. 


A scraplet is on ’twixt the printers and the persons who pay them their 
wage ; 

There’s mule in the printer-man’s make-up that arouseth the bosser-man’s 
rage ; 

There’s mule in the bosser-man’s make-up that bestirreth the printer-man’s 
ire, 

So neither will make the concessions that the others see fit to require. 

Eight hours per diem they’re asking, with the pay for another or so; 

Closed shop they’re insisting on also, and declaring non-unions must go. 

The bosses arise in their anger and they make the most terrible snoots — 

Each side to the squabble’s declaring “‘ We will lick them clear out of their 
boots.” ; 


Nobody don’t hate nobody ; 
Nobody don’t want no fight ; 
Nobody don’t want no nothin’ 
If nothin’ they want hain’t right. 
But it seems (to a rank outsider 
Perched, Zaccheus-like, in a tree) 
That somebody’s wrong as thunder, 
And nobody’ll say ‘‘ It’s me.” 


Some bosses have turned, in their panic, and have gathered a skirted bri- 
gade; 

The gum-chewing typist they’ve captured and are trying to teach her the 
trade. 

But O, when the Lino. cuts capers and exudeth her metal in spats, 

A boiling-hot squirt in the pompadour hair must surely be rough on 
i3 rats er 

Not “ rats’ in the sense you might think of when inditing laborers’ lay, 

But “rats” of the kind that the hair stores sell to maidens for half a 
week’s pay. 

When Monos. get busy at casting and the sound is the boiler-shop’s worst, 

The harem-like chapel resoundeth with the screamings of beldames accurst. 


Nobody don’t hate nobody ; 
Nobody don’t want no fight ; 
Nobody don’t want no nothin’ 
If nothin’ they want hain’t right. 
But it seems (to a rank outsider 
Perched, Zaccheus-like, in a tree) 
That somebody’s wrong as thunder, 
And nobody’ll say “ It’s me.” 


But sure there’s an end to the struggle, and there’s sure a solution that’s 
just ; 

Let bosses and printers be patient, let them never give up in disgust. 

As sure as the sun’s in the heavens, and as sure as the world’s at our feet 

There’s somewhere a ground that is common where the bosses and printers 
may meet. 

Some terms that have never been mentioned may be hid in some printer- 
man’s sleeve, 

Dead ripe to be sprung on the bosses, all the loss of the past to retrieve. 

So down with the stubborn old feeling, and a cheer for the good time at 
hand, 

With skilfulest fingers a-clicking all the keyboards abroad in the land. 


Nobody don’t hate nobody ; 
Nobody don’t want no fight ; 
Nobody don’t want no nothin’ 

If nothin’ they want hain’t right. 
But it seems (to a thick-skulled layman, 
Perched, Zaccheus-like, up a tree) 
That somebody’d make concessions 

If t’other would say ‘‘ It’s me.” 





ADVERTISING PAYS. 


As a result of the publication in the November issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER of the story descriptive of the Union 
Printers’ Home, scores of papers have reprinted the article, 
and many of these journals have supplemented the repro- 
duction with complimentary editorial notices. The Cum- 
mings Memorial Committee printed the article in pamphlet 
form, and several thousand copies have been circulated. 
The Home and the International Typographical Union, by 
reason of the publicity obtained, are favorably known 
to-day by thousands of persons previously having no 
knowledge of the institutions. Public estimation is a valu- 
able asset.— Typographical Journal. 


WHAT IS A KILOWATT HOUR ? 


It is the unit by which the quantity of electricity con- 
sumed is reckoned and upon this measurement the price 
of electricity is fixed. The kilowatt hour is the rate of 
consumption per hour. 

Electricity is not obtained from hand to hand in the 
market like beer or potatoes. It is not loaded in cars and 
transported like coal. It is not measured by the pound, 
gallon or foot. The method of its measurement comes 
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nearest to that of human labor, which brings in the ele- 


ment of time. ‘The price of electricity is estimated by time 
and by the additional factor of intensity. It is these two 
combined which make up the kilowatt hour. 

In not a few respects electricity is like water. If we 
pump water to a certain height, we do work. When the 
water falls from this height it, in turn, performs other 
work —turns a wheel. If the water descends from a 
height of 10 feet and discharges 100 gallons a second, 
then 10 X 100 = 1,000 gives us the water power, and when 
water power is sold, this is the way it is measured. 

Now, there are 3,600 seconds in an hour, and if the 
water falls on a turbine for five hours a day there will be 
5 X 8,600 = 18,000 seconds. This multiplied by 1,000 
(water power) gives 18,000,000 as the quantity of water 
power consumed in five hours. In precisely the same way 
the quantity of electric power— which determines the 
price—is estimated. The steam engine supplies the 
energy to the dynamo (pumps it in); the dynamo delivers 
the electric energy, and the pressure under which the 
electricity is moved corresponds to the height of the fall- 
ing water. 

The intensity, that is, the pressure under which the 
electricity moves, is called the volt, from Volta, a distin- 
guished Italian electrician. The strength of the current 
is measured in amperes, so named from a distinguished 
physicist. The product.of the pressure and the current 
per second gives us the ampere-volt, the work performed 
by the current in one second. Thus, if the volt is 100 and 
the ampere 10, then 100 X 10=1,000 ampere-volts. 

Now the product of one volt and one ampere is one 
watt and 1,000 watts (ampere X volt) is a kilowatt, from 
the fact that in the metric system kilo means 1,000. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








FRESH AIR— GOOD HEALTH— GOOD PRINTING. 
To the Editor: SALINA, KAN., Sept. 12, 1905. 

Your ability to get up a printing-trade journal is 
unquestioned by all printerdom. The writer is well satis- 
fied with present-day printing and especially hopeful of 
the future. It is well for us not to forget that printing 
is only our employment. We should all be above our jobs. 
To assist us in getting there the following is written. 

Winter is coming on, the time of year when many 
printing-offices are foul with bad air and unhealthy from 
lack of sunshine. The nature of our business compels this 
condition in some degree. The shop has to be kept warm 
in order that the ink and rollers may be right and the 
fingers of the compositors nimble. A cold printing-office 
in the winter time would be a losing proposition. Recog- 
nizing the need of heat and comfort I make a plea to you 
to pound into the minds of us all the need of change of 
air. Fresh air means fresh life. Fresh life means better 
printing. 

We need more air at night when sleeping. Leaving 
one’s window open a little will make jup largely for our 
lack of air during the day. Some years ago the writer 
was in charge of the installation of a large experimental 
press placed in the printing-office of a seed house in New 
York State. The press had been delayed in delivery. 
The seedsman had depended on the delivery of the machine 
to print his million copies of a catalogue. The press had 
large, flat ink tables, one of which was broken enough to 
require that the temperature of the pressroom should be 
kept up to 100° night and day. The press could not be 
stopped for repairs even if they could have been made. 
For three months we lived in that temperature without 
obvious ill effects, simply because we overcame the strain 
by having the windows of our sleeping-rooms wide open. 

We do not show up as well as we might, physically. 
By improving our physical condition we will improve the 
condition of our trade. Printers need health more than 
anything else. 

I am not used to writing, and these remarks may be a 
little crude, but I trust that agitation along these lines 
may be taken up by others and the general and personal 
hygiene of printerdom improved. TRAVELER. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 
To the Editor: MapIson, Wis., Oct. 4, 1905. 

A, B and C are in dispute and each has decided to sub- 
mit the facts in the case to you for a decision, and on said 
decision the disputants have agreed to abide. A brings 
copy to B, the printer, for a sixteen-page booklet. B takes 
the copy to C, proprietor of a Linotype plant, to get the 
same set. The copy consists of several pages of type- 
writing and several pages of manuscript. Now the first 


page of the copy which is typewritten contains the title of 
the book which indicates plainly, and there is no dispute 
on this point, that it is the first page of the copy, although 
the author has not numbered it. 


Pages 2 and 3 of the 
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copy are plainly numbered by typewriter, as is the bal- 
ance of the typewritten copy. As there is no dispute 
other than over pages 2 and 8 of the copy, we will confine 
ourselves to those. Now C before giving the copy to the 
operators, renumbers the pages in lead-pencil very dis- 
tinetly, marking a large circle around the numbers. In 
some manner during this operation he marks page 2 as 
3 and page 3 as 2. The two pages referred to each begin 
and end paragraph, so that any one not familiar with the 
sense of the book would not notice the transposition on 
the proof. The pages are set up and put on the galley 
according to the marking of C. C reads the proof of the 
same, charging the proofreading to B. C does not notice 
the transposition, although, as stated before, A, the author, 
had the pages plainly marked in typewriter. The revised 
proof and copy are delivered back to B, who reads the 
proof carefully for additional errors. Now be it under- 
stood that before delivering the copy to C, B did not take 
notice of the manner in which the pages were numbered 
by. the author, and in reading the revised proof by copy, 
B supposed that the large pencil numbers encircled were 
the author’s corrected numbers; in fact, the thought did 
not occur to B that it would be necessary for C to renum- 
ber the pages. Thus the copyholder for B overlooked the 
typewritten numbers entirely, either thinking that the 
change had been made by the author or, that the larger 
numbers, of course, were the correct ones. Now there 
were very few typographical or grammatical errors on 
the proof and B submitted the same to A. A asks if B has 
read the proof, and B replies that it has been read care- 
fully twice. Nevertheless A, having had very little experi- 
ence in the preparation of booklets and fearing that his 
grammatical construction might be faulty and cause criti- 
cism among his friends, not realizing in the least that 
some one else would transpose his copy, looks through the 
proof hastily, marks one or two grammatical or typo- 
graphical errors and hands the same back to the printer, 
with the remark that he sees nothing further and sup- 
poses that the headings will be inserted properly. The 
proof is then taken back to C, who makes the additional 
corrections and delivers the matter to B. B hands the 
same to the compositor, who makes up the pages from the 
proofs. Page proofs are taken, but as the job is a cheap 
one and the matter has already been read three times, B 
simply looks at the bottom and top of each page to see 
that there has been no break in the reading and also at 
the inserted headings, folios, ete. The book is made up 
without further alterations and run in two eight-page 
forms. 

The book is finally delivered complete to A, who dis- 
covers the error. He insists, not knowing that C, so far 
as A is concerned, is a party to the mistake at all, that B 
is responsible for the error and should print the books 
over again. B looks up the matter and is pleased to 
inform A that the book is printed according to his, A’s, 
copy and produces the said copy for verification, where- 
upon A strenuously insists that he did not mark the copy 
with the large circles enclosing the page numbers in lead- 
pencil and calls B’s attention to the typewritten page num- 
bers, which B admits are plain and distinct. B, however, 
insists that notwithstanding that, A is still responsible for 
the error, as he passed final judgment on the proof. A 
retorts that he is willing to be held responsible for any 
typographical or grammatical error, but he is not supposed 
to be informed as to the modes or methods employed by 
printers in making up books, to which B finally agrees. B 
thinks the matter over carefully and finally decides that C 
is responsible. C contends that he renumbered the pages 
either not noticing or overlooking the typewritten num- 
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bers and also admits that he read the first proof and 


charged for the same, but refuses to concede that he is 


responsible for the error. 

You will render a great favor to the three parties con- 
cerned if you will decide this matter. As a mistake like 
this, and so costly a one, does not often occur, your answer 
will establish a precedent which will settle future mis- 
takes of a like nature. A. L. & Co. 

[In taking upon himself to renumber the pages of copy 
already numbered, C did not exercise reasonable care. It 
is not customary to examine the connection in the reading 
of pages of* copy to determine if they are paged correctly. 
Habitual and inexcusable carelessness only would render 
such a course necessary. That the proofs were read sev- 
eral times and the error of C not detected, not only does 
not excuse him, but emphasizes the fault as his and his 
alone. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER may have a dif- 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


P—— HE universal cry of the British printer is “ dull 
trade,” things have not brightened up as 
expected, work is scarce and money scarcer, 
and everybody is complaining, while the unem- 
ployed list is swelling daily. There is but 
little prospect of an improvement this year, 

“ae aie hopes are entertained that with the new year 
a revival of trade will take place. Meantime the slack- 
ness of printers is telling seriously on the supply firms 
and there is but little demand for new machinery, unless 
it be something that is a proved labor-saver, and that will 
reduce the cost of manufacture. 

More new appliances are coming to us from the United 








IN A CORNISH HARBOR. 


ferent view to this. If so, these columns are open for a 
ventilation of their opinions. The name of the firm and 
the town from which the above letter comes have been 
altered for obvious reasons.— EDITOR. ] 





TWO KINDS OF PRINTERS. 


It is very strange, although not so strange after all, 
that in interrogating all the casuals that blow into our 
office, not one of them subscribes to the trade journals, and 
I am sure that if they took more interest in their trade 
and did so, there would be a great deal less changing of 
employees. THE INLAND is such a great incentive to good 
work that I would not willingly be without any number, 
old or new. I look forward to a better position and THE 
INLAND PRINTER is the medium through which I will obtain 
it— Fred Gerrard, Melbourne, Australia. 





THE Dresden Journal has sent eighteen compositors, 
three proofreaders and one make-up to take a course in 
stenography, that they may be able to work immediately 
from the stenographic copy. 


States. Mr. James Frake, of Chicago, is here just now, in 
company with Mr. Leiger, the latter being the inventor of 
the “ Leiger Pneumatic Printing Press Feeding Machine.” 
These gentlemen have brought one of the feeders to London, 
where it is shown at work on the premises of the Cranford 
Press, at Harrow. There it has been attached to a Miehle 
press and seems to be doing the work of feeding excellently. 
The Leiger feeder is controlled by both air suction and air 
blast, and is creating a lot of interest among master 
printers, who would only be too glad to adopt automatic 
feeding if they could but be assured of getting a perfectly 
reliable machine that would suit all classes of work. They 
would then be rid of the layers-on, or printers’ laborers, as 
they are called here, a class with whom there is continual 
trouble, and the machines could be geared up to a higher 
speed, with of course an increased output. The field is 
open and the time is ripe for the introduction of a good 
feeder, and if the “ Leiger,” or any other, will fill the bill, 
there is a good future for it. The Leiger machines, which 
are built by the L. Benedict Company, of Chicago, are not 
at present offered for sale here, the proprietors being 
desirous of selling the patent rights to a British company. 
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The Hobbs Manufacturing Company, of London, a firm 
well known for the excellent American box-making machin- 
ery they handle, are about to introduce several American 
machines for printers and bookbinders. Catering for this 
branch of the trade is a new departure for this firm, and 
they intend to push it for all it is worth. The company has 
excellent show rooms in City Road, E. C., where the newly 
introduced machines are on view. Among them is a sheet 
varnishing machine by the Chambers Company, of Phila- 
delphia, and as there are only two firms in Britain building 
such appliances, the American one stands a good chance of 
success, as its general construction and its speed are far 
above those of the home-made article. The firm is also 
introducing the disc line ruling machine and the rapid 
double paging machine, built by the McAdams Company, 
and the Challenge Machinery Company’s appliances will 
also be handled, the first of them to arrive in London being 
the Challenge “ Diamond” cylinder press, the Challenge 
guillotine, and the Challenge Gordon platen press. Other 
American machines will also be handled by the Hobbs 
Company, and when the enterprising London Manager, 
Mr. Hunter, begins to sell these machines our British 
engineers will have to look to their laurels. 

The system of free life insurance to the purchasers of 
newspapers, periodicals, notebooks, diaries, and such like 
is becoming very general in this country. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to see a traveler go to a railway bookstall and 
select from six to a dozen papers, each containing an insur- 
ance coupon good for sums varying from $500 to $5,000, 
so that in the event of his being killed in a train accident 
his relatives would step into a nice little fortune. Some of 
these coupons hold good for one week, others for one month, 
but those contained in diaries are good for the whole year. 
In a recent electric train disaster at Liverpool one of the 
victims was possessed of a $5,000 coupon, contained in one 
of Messrs. Charles Letts’ notebooks. The General Acci- 
dent Company, immediately on receipt of an intimation of 
the death, wired, admitting the claim and dispatched a 
check on receipt of letters of administration. Since then 
the popularity of the coupon system of free accident insur- 
ance has been once more exemplified in the case of the 
Cromer Express accident at Witham, when an employee in 
the Accountant General’s Department of the G. P. O., who 
was one of the victims of that disaster, was the holder of 
one of the diaries published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. Ltd., 
and was consequently insured through the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation Ltd., for the sum of $5,000. 
So widespread is now this simple and convenient form of 
insurance, that no accident of any magnitude can occur 
without claims arising similar to those mentioned, and the 
result is that people who never dreamt of buying a diary 
purchase them freely to the great benefit of the printers 
and publishers. 

Working printers have a distinct grievance in the way 
the wages question is being treated by some of the firms 
that are moving from the cities into the country, where 
land is cheap and taxes are light, and the complaint is that, 
on such removals taking place, not only are the men’s 
wages reduced, but sweating conditions are introduced and 
inefficient and underpaid workers are employed. Of course 
every firm that moves out does not act in this manner, and 
it is gratifying to record that many firms who have opened 
country houses have placed themselves in communication 
with the Typographical Association, and negotiations have 
resulted in the adoption of working conditions which have 
been mutually acceptable and satisfactory. Unfortunately, 
however, there are firms whose sole object in going into 
small country towns appears to be prompted by a desire 
to evade the unions in order that they may be the better 
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able to compel their employees to work long hours for low 
wages, being thus afforded an opportunity of successfully, 


. but unfairly, competing with other firms who are more 


scrupulous in their dealings with their workpeople. This 
subject has been occupying the attention of the printing 
and allied trades for some time past, and the dissatisfac- 
tion with which the action of some firms is regarded was 
given expression to at a meeting of the Administrative 
Council of the National Printing and Kindred Trades Fed- 
eration, held recently in Manchester. The matter in all 
its bearings was discussed on that occasion, and there was 
general unanimity as to the necessity of trying to remedy 
the prevailing evils, which are a menace to the workmen 
engaged in the printing industry as well as the firms whose 
businesses are conducted on fair lines. It was not, how- 
ever, an easy matter to devise a plan of action. The 
problem is one of an unusually complex and difficult char- 
acter, and it was realized that methods which in ordinary 
cases may be adopted with success would fail to provide a 
solution to this particular phase. 

Making a charge for standing type is a matter that 
causes considerable bickerings at times between the printer 
and his customers, too often with the result that the man 











ADMIRAL DRAKE’S STATUE ON PLYMOUTH HOE, ENGLAND. 


of types foregoes his claim altogether. A Liverpool printer, 
however, has had the courage to enforce his claim in the 
law courts, and has sued a customer for $100 for keeping 
forms standing. The plaintiff’s case was that defendant 
gave him a printing order, but when the type was set up 
defendant asked him to keep it standing. For keeping the 
type standing plaintiff charged $1.80 per week, and the 
total account was $100. The defendant refused to pay this 
charge on the ground that it was excessive. The defense 
was that the defendant understood the charge would be 
$1.80 per month, and not per week. The judge decided in 
favor of the plaintiff for the full amount claimed. If all 
printers would enforce their just charges in this way, their 
annual balance would show better returns. 

A new three-color rotary lithographic machine has just 
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been put on the market by Messrs. George Mann & Co., of 
Leeds. It is the first of its class constructed in Britain, and 
embodies many improvements that should recommend it to 
printers. Of course the machine is intended for printing 
from aluminum plates, and special attention has been given 
to the requirements of this class of work. The first machine 
has been installed in a London printing-office and much 
satisfaction is expressed at the way it turns out the work. 

A famous London color-printer has passed away in the 
person of Mr. Edmund Evans, for many years established 
at Racquet Court, in Fleet street. He started life as a 
reading boy, then learnt wood engraving, and in 1851 
started in business for himself as a printer, and his color- 
work soon became famous. The illustrations appearing on 
the covers of the “ yellow-back” cheap novels, that came 
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into vogue in the sixties, were mostly printed from blocks 
engraved by him. He also prepared blocks for the beauti- 
fully illustrated edition of Goldsmith’s poems, issued by 
Routledge in 1859 (one of the handsomest books ever 
printed with colored plates from wood blocks), Doyle’s 
“Chronicle of England,” published by Longmans in 1864, 


and some others. Three well-known little books, illustrated 
by Walter Crane, “ Baby’s Opera,” “ Baby’s Bouquet,” and 
“ Baby’s Own Aesop,” were published by Evans as a specu- 
lation of his own and were extremely successful. The 
charming series of book illustrations by the late Kate 
Greenaway, and mostly published by Routledge, were illus- 
trated in colors by Evans, and also many books of Randolph 
Caldecott’s. In fact, Mr. Evans came into contact with 
most of the leading artists and publishers of his day, and 
his work as an engraver and printer of colored pictures 
from wood blocks came to be very widely known. Mr. 
Evans’ memory will long be cherished by those who knew 
the man and his work. 

If the public is not educated up to the appreciation of 
artistic printing, it is not for want of exhibitions of work 
of a high grade. We have had lately exhibitions of line 
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and half-tone engraved work, lithographic work and cata- 
logue and circular work, and now a prominent firm of 
printers has opened an exhibition of poster work, a visit to 
which shows examples of all kinds of picture posters, 
every one of which is a work of art in itself, as well as 
being admirably adapted for the work which it is called 
upon to do. The marvelously beautiful way in which large 
pictures can be produced by the half-tone process at a 
small expense is illustrated at the exhibition. The draw- 
ings are by John Hassall, Fred Taylor, R. P. Gossop, R. 
Pannett, Cecil Aldin, and other artists. Many of them are 
humorous in their way. Here is an old Chelsea Pensioner, 
for instance, making low bow of respect to a bottle of 
whisky. “The Respect which Age Pays to Age,” says the 
legend. The exhibition is well patronized by the public and 
let us hope it will profit the enterprising firm that started 
it by bringing in plenty of orders. Any way, they have 
shown advertisers what they can do in the way of artistic 
poster printing, and that is always one step toward secur- 
ing business. 

Two well-known men in Australian printing circles 
have been visiting London this autumn. One of them, Mr. 
Burke, of Sydney, has traveled via the United States 
(visiting yourself, Mr. Editor, on his journey) and has 
reached this effete little island full of news as to what the 
Americans are doing in the way of printing. Mr. Burke 
was prominent in forming the Printers’ Managers and 
Overseers Association, of Sydney, and is a correspondent 
of trade journals in Britain and America, but has now 
forsaken the caseroom to become the managing head of 
John Haddon (Australia) Limited. One of his objects in 
leaving Sydney was to study how the printers of America 
and of the old country treated their aged and impoverished 
comrades, and with that object in view, he spent some time 
at the Printers’ Home, at Colorado Springs, and has also 
visited the Printers’ Pension Almshouses, at Wood Green, 
London. Other printers’ organizations have received atten- 
tion, too, and no doubt when Mr. Burke returns to Aus- 
tralia the information he has gathered will prove useful in 
the evolution of a scheme for the benefit of the superan- 
nuated Australian printer. Our other Colonial visitor was 
Mr. Edward Myers, the head mechanic of the West Aus- 
tralian, Perth, W. A. He has made a tour of the principal 
newspaper offices of Britain and America, with a view to 
carrying back with him some of the newest ideas for the 
conduct of a newspaper office. In this country he has paid 
special attention to how things are done in Glasgow, where 
he visited the Glasgow Herald and Evening Times office, and 
the offices of the Daily Record. He paid a special compli- 
ment to the Linotype mechanics in each of the offices named 
for the excellent condition in which he found the several 
installations. While in that city Mr. Myers was the guest 
of Mr. Hugh P. Dunn, president of the Glasgow branch of 
the Scottish Typographical Association. Mr. Myers has 
left Glasgow for New York, afterward he intends going to 
San Francisco, thence to Honolulu and expects to reach 
Perth in time for the Christmas holidays. 





WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a magazine that stimulates one 
to higher and nobler efforts, and brings forth the ideas that 
go to make the printing business. That is what it should 
be — not a smithy for all sorts of tinkers. Each number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER is just one higher round of the 
ladder to professional perfection. THE INLAND PRINTER 
is to the go-above printer what Blackstone is to the law- 
yer —he just can’t do without it—J. Harry Drechsler, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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PARIS NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


T is evident that the movement for a reduction 
of hours next year must be taken seriously. 
In trade-union circles nothing else is spoken 
of and it is interesting to note that America is 
taken as a model, and the conditions of workers 
in France freely compared with those of the 
United States—not greatly to the advantage of the 
former. At its congress last year the General Confedera- 
tion of Workers resolved that an eight-hour day should 
be demanded on May 1, 1906, and it is now actively organ- 
izing toward this end. As a ten-hour working day — 
sixty hours a week — is the rule in the majority of trades 
in France, it is seen that next year’s demands do not err 
on the side of modesty. Evidently the Confederation acts 
on the plan of asking for much more than is expected 
and gradually haggling down to what are the bottom 
conditions really hoped for. This plan has the disad- 
vantage of being likely to so frighten employers by the 
large improvements asked for that opposition will be so 
thoroughly organized as to result in the entire overthrow 
of the forward movement. This has been realized by the 
Federation of Workers in the book trade, who have, not 
without some opposition from the eight-hour advocates, 
resolved to push forward a movement for a nine-hour 
working day next May. The lithographic union, on the 
other hand, is more exacting and has just decided to stick 
to the eight-hour movement as advocated by the Confed- 
eration, and in addition, puts forward claims for the fixing 
of apprenticeship at five years, with a fixed salary 
increasing each year to $1.20 a day at the end of the 
apprenticeship. They are also taking steps to weed out all 
“hangers-on ’”’”— men who have left the trade, chiefly 
owing to inefficiency, but who cling to the union merely 
for financial gain. 

From the standpoint of the outsider, the eight and nine 
hour movement will be an interesting one. The nine- 
hour typographical leaders, while full of hope, admit that 
the struggle will be a hard one. Increased subscriptions 
are being paid by all members to meet eventualities, but 
at the same time it is sincerely hoped that there will be no 
strike. A joint committee of the men’s unions and of the 
employers’ organization is about to meet, and, according to 
one of the workmen’s leaders, there is great hope of a 
settlement being arrived at. In the union journals head- 
lines such as “ From May 1, 1906, we shall only work 
eight hours.” “The eight-hour day will prepare our 
emancipation.” “The eight-hour day will diminish out- 
of-works.” “The eight-hour day will wipe out the 
disease of consumption,” etc., are seen everywhere. On 
the walls all over the Capital are undignified little notes 


published by some anonymous society announcing to. 


employers that if they do not accede to the men’s demands, 
they will receive a “whipping.” It does not need much 
prophetic vision to foretell the failure of the general 
eight-hour movement. The printing trade may obtain a 
nine-hour day, though there is much likelihood of it hav- 
ing to be content with something less. 

Strong measures are being taken in France to eradi- 
cate the evil of immoral literature. Advertisements of 
books, post-cards and engravings of an altogether immoral 
and unhealthy nature can be seen every day in the news- 
papers, and even journals of a certain standing have not 
hesitated to adopt this doubtful means of revenue. In 
many cases, in order to escape the letter of the law, the 
advertisements are so worded as not to appear at first 
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glance as objectionable, but yet are sufficiently clear to 
excite the curiosity of those interested in this class of liter- 
ature. A society, of which Senator Béranger is president, 
has sent a circular to the newspapers most guilty in this 
matter, in which they do not in the least mince matters. 
They state that last May the director and manager of 
one of the most widely circulated illustrated papers were 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and a fine of $100, 
not only for publishing obscene articles and illustrations, 
but for allowing advertisements of a similar nature to 
appear. “You,” says the circular, “publish regularly 
advertisements of this class, and I beg to bring to your 
notice this judgment of which you appear to be in igno- 
rance. I inform you at the same time that if you persist 
in publishing the titles of immoral books, notices of 
obscene post-cards, engravings, etc., our society will feel 
it its duty to prosecute you before the law.” 

In Paris there are twenty-three thousand square 
meters of bill-posting stations owned by the City Council 
and let out on lease at a yearly rental of $12,000. The 
present nine years’ lease is just about to expire and in 
making the new agreement the council stipulates that a 
certain space shall be reserved to posters of an official 
governmental or municipal nature, and to employments 
vacant and wanted. It also reserves the right to forbid 
posters which do not conform to the council’s moral code. 
This, however, will not effect a radical change in the 
nature of the walls of the city, for the municipality can 
not be accused of rabid puritanism. A more important 
change is that no claims of any nature for alleged unfair 
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treatment or injuries received will be allowed during 
election time. On ordinary occasions the external appear- 
ance of Paris is very carefully looked after, and the bill- 
poster is given no opportunity of using his brush in for- 
bidden places. On the occasion of a general election, all 
is changed. He can stick bills where, when and as he 
likes. At such times hardly any building or monument is 
too sacred to be left uncovered with the merits of Dupont 
or the qualities of Delaporte. Quarrels between rival 
candidates and their respective billposters are a common 
occurrence; but now that nothing is guaranteed at such 
times they will not be so willing to go to law for small 
matters. 

Even Frenchmen do not always show gallantry toward 
the weaker sex, as is shown by a recent incident at Paris. 
A few months ago, as the result of the vote of a large 
majority of union workers having their offices at the 
Bourse du Travail, the union of women compositors was 
turned out of this building. It was contended that the 
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ladies were guilty of acts not in accordance with the 
spirit of trades-unionism, and a serious charge was brought 
against them of having gone to Nancy to replace men on 
strike. The women’s society had to move; but, of course, 
womanlike, they refused to admit that they were beaten, 
and appealed. to the Council of State, which, as all the 
Bourses du Travail of France are under government con- 
trol, had supreme power in this matter. The Council of 
State decided that the women’s union must be reintegrated 
in its old quarters. This time the men would not give in, 
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and it was not until the committee which had passed the 
order of exclusion had gone out of office that the law 
decided to enforce its decree. The constitutional authority 
arrived at the offices followed by the leaders of the 
women’s society, only to find that the door was locked and 
no keys available. When the lock had been forced it was 
discovered that the door was firmly wedged, and it was 
only opened finally after considerable difficulty. During 
this time the male unionists were gathered about the 
corridor looking on in sullen silence. When at last an 
entrance was possible, cries of “ Down with the traitors,” 
“Down with the yellows,” was the only welcome-home 
the ladies received. The “yellows” is a trades-union 
having more of the spirit of a free labor association than 
of independence, and is heartily detested by the other 
unions. 

The history of composing machines in France, accord- 
ing to a report laid before the recent congress of the 
Union of Master Printers, does not date back very far. 
The Linotype was only officially introduced in 1899, though 
it had for some time previous had a footing in this coun- 
try, and was working satisfactorily at the offices of the 
New York Herald much earlier. At the present time it is 
said that there are not more than six hundred or six 
hundred and fifty Linotype machines in the whole of 
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France. The Typographe, a machine invented in 1888, 
only made its appearance in France this year and there 
are now three installations consisting of thirteen machines. 
The Meray Rozar machine was tried at the offices of 
Le Temps in 1901, but does not appear to have met with 
much success; and the Monotype, introduced last year, 
has not yet had time to gain a footing. It is thought, 
however, that there is a future for it in France. The 
latest machine to be put on the market is the Dyotype, 
invented by M. Pinel, and at present under construction 
in Paris. Great things are expected from this machine. 

A windfall has just come to a number of working 
printers in the department of the Creuse. M. Clerc, the 
proprietor and director of the Courier de la Creuse, has 
retired from business, leaving to his staff his newspaper 
and general jobbing business, thoroughly well equipped. 
The men will form a workmen’s coéperative society of the 
business. At Montauban, too, M. Granier has bequeathed 
his printing business to his workpeople on condition that 
they form a codperative society. 

The Paris Municipal Council is undecided whether it 
shall continue to give books as school prizes or substitute 
them by holiday outings in the country and at the seaside. 
The mere suggestion of a change has aroused the printing 
and allied trades to protest. It is pointed out that the 
abolition of books would cause a serious loss to the trade, 
a fact which can not be denied, and that holidays would 
be very difficult to organize and would arouse , endless 
jealousies. The books at present given are for the most 
part big, gaudy volumes, badly printed, cheaply bound, 
excelling only in the profusion of their gilt lettering and 
rough gilt edging. If they decide to continue presenting 
books, the council might endeavor to benefit the craft by 
encouraging the production of a rather less showy but 
more honestly workmanlike production. 





REGARDING POSTAL CARDS. 


The great quantity of obscene matter on illustrated 
postal cards has given occasion to the following order, 
issued by the Postmaster-General and transmitted to all 
the postmasters: 

“In view of the large number of objectionable post- 
cards recently deposited in the mails, the attention of post- 
masters is especially directed to that provision of Section 
572 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“¢ All matter which is manifestly obscene, lewd or 
lascivious will, when deposited in a postoffice, 
be withdrawn from the mails and sent to the dead-letter 
office.’ 

“Under this rule every post-card bearing a picture or 
language that is obscene, indecent or improperly suggestive 
should be immediately withdrawn from the mails and for- 
warded without delay to the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, Dead Letter Office. If there is doubt as to 
whether a card is sufficiently objectionable to warrant its 
exclusion, it should be forwarded to the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Division of Correspondence, for deci- 
sion, in accordance with paragraph 2, Section 498, Postal 
Laws and Regulations. 

“ Postmasters are directed to exercise all possible vigi- 
lance in the enforcement of this regulation.” 





AHEAD OF THEM ALL. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has always stood in a class by 
itself, and it seems to me that it is now farther than ever 
ahead of its compeers and its “ esteemed contemporaries.” 
—R.C. Mallette, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


HE new. president of the American Press 
Humorists, in answer to the query “ Why is 
Rose? ”, deposeth as follows: 

He was born at the usual early age some 
fifty years ago in the modern Ithaca, inci- 
dentally the home of Cornell and calendar 

clocks. He is of mixed but illustrious ancestry, the parent 

stock being Franco-German and Scotch-Irish, as well as 

Low Dutch with a high Finnish. At a tender age he was 

brought to Ohio, and has been a resident of Cleveland long 

enough to babble reminiscences and pay dues as a quali- 
fied member of the noble band of local pioneers. Differing 
little from other children of his age, he said the usual 
smart things that are credited to bright juvenility by 
doting parents. At the callow age of ten and upward he 
evinced a taste for scribbling, and still remembers with 
delight his first break into newspaper fame. It was 
entirely original and is hereby submitted verbatim: “ The 

Young America Baseball Club challenges any nine under 

thirteen years to a match game. Would like to hear from 

the Haymakers.” He wrote a serial novel while in gram- 
mar school which never appeared serially nor in any other 
form. At fifteen he imagined he was a Shelley, and forced 
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the not-available departments of the heavy magazines to 
get busy, keeping himself poor in pocket at this and other 
periods by frequent exchanges of the coin of the realm for 
postage stamps. He entered the internal revenue service 
when he left school and wasted a dozen good years as 
cashier of the local office. Here he learned to hold money 
in thorough contempt, but has never shown any foolish 
scruples regarding the tainted kind. He became a member 
of the staff of Cleveland’s original Sunday paper, The 
Voice, and later was its editor. He helped establish a 
high-class literary weekly whose brightness shone no 
farther than a good deed in this naughty world and finally 
went glimmering. Here he learned to set type, make-up, 
feed the press, and, in fact, do everything needful save 
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declare dividends. He broke into daily newspaper work 
as editorial writer on the Cleveland Press, afterward 
ailying himself with the Cleveland Plain Dealer, where he 
has agreeably occupied his hours of industry during the 
past nine years. He is an editorial writer as well as the 
“Plain Deals” man, and in addition runs a series of 
weekly special articles in a semi-serious vein and a three- 
column Sunday short story. He believes he holds the 
numerical belt as a short-story writer, having to his credit 
at the last inventory five hundred of these little romances. 
His own personal romance includes a wife and two chil- 
dren, a son and daughter, the former following in father’s 
footsteps as the youngest member of the American Press 
Humorists. 

Aside from all this, the new president loves nature and 
art and music and children, is independent in politics, and 
in one respect at least closely resembles his predecessor 
on the Plain Dealer, the late Artemus Ward, finding no 
difficulty in laughing heartily at his own attempts at 
humor. In temperament he is slightly dyspeptic and 
largely optimistic, a happy combination that turns his 
efforts to prose rather than to poetry. That he does at 
times, however, perpetrate verse of a serious nature is 
shown by the following lines that appeared in the Plain 
Dealer the day of the McKinley funeral: 

Our Father, with thy boundless love and power, 
Make clear the lesson of this heavy hour. 

Give us the light to see and understand 

Why sorrow shadows all the mourning land ; 


And teach us through this noble clay 
To bow submissive to thy way. 


Did we forget that pride is but a breath? 
In wealth and power have we forgotten death? 
Oh, comfort now the nation’s chastened breast 
That prostrate mourns her dearest and her best ; 
And give us grace to humbly say, 
As he hath said, ‘‘ It is thy way! ” 





GERMAN CONCEPTION OF LAW. 

It has been such a comparatively short time since the 
Germans have adopted the English forms of procedure in 
courts of justice that it is not surprising to find now and 
then an amusing incident in the administration of justice 
on the new plan. The following is a striking illustration: 

The Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung has been printing a 
series of funny pictures, the comical figure of which is a 
Professor Biedermann. The professor belongs to the type 
of German scholar which is a rarity in real life and who 
exists largely in the public imagination. His absent- 
mindedness and his innocence of the ordinary affairs of 
life furnish a variety of funny situations. 

To this publication the Herr. Prof. Rudolf Biedermann, 
of Steglitz, seriously objects. He finds himself injured in 
his personal dignity, and he has applied for an injunction 
against the appearance of his namesake in the funny 
paper. . 

As the publishers paid no attention to his prohibition 
of the use of his name, Professor Biedermann moved for 
the issue of a temporary order forbidding the continua- 
tion of the Biedermann joke. The Berlin Landgericht 
refused his application. The Kammergericht, however, on 
appeal, sustained his position. Counsel for the Iilustrierte 
Zeitung has, however, recommended a further appeal. 
Meanwhile all the novelists and playwrights of Germany, 
who have been using names that might be real for their 
characters, are wondering where they are at. 

There is not a justice of the peace in the United States 
who would not decide at once that as Professor Bieder- 
mann was not the individual referred to there was no libel 
in the case. 
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PROCESS 
NGRAVING- 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for an 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on t. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicag 








The following list of books js given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
Repucine GLassEs, unmounted. 35 cents. 


PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 


DRAWING FoR REPRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for mod- 
ern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 


PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth, illustrated with 
numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

LEssons ON DeEcoRATIVE DesiGN.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, prineiples and practice of 
decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THE HALF-TONE Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A practical manual of 
photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third edition, 
entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, postpaid. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DesicN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 


DRAWING FoR PRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art Student 
and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practical treatise 
on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student. Cloth, $2. 


PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions for 
producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter on 
the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives and 
Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed ; 
new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 pages. $2. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘‘ Photo- 
trichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts color- 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of 
Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific 
complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTOSCALE.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. The 
scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or enlargement, 
as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. It consists of 
a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch squares by 
horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a pivoted diagonal 
rule for accurately determining proportions. A very useful article for all 
making or using process cuts. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsIGN.— New ideas on an old subject. A book for 
designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instructor in the 
Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book 
has been designated as ‘‘ the most helpful work yet published on elementary 
design.” It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract lines and 
areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more complex subject of 
nature in design, with helpful suggestions for the use of the naturalistic 
motif. There are over one hundred plates. Published by The Inland Printer 
Company. $3. 


To Get Rip oF “ Devits.”— Though most of our 
troubles come from invisible devils, workers in photo- 
gravure and intaglio engraving on copper have real 
“devils” to contend with in the shape of pits or holes 
etched under the resist and caused “ the devil only knows 
how,” hence their name. They have cast out these “ dev- 
ils” in Germany by making up the chlorid of iron etching 
bath in this way: 16 pounds of lump chlorid of iron is 
dissolved in water until it registers 40° B. Then 16 
ounces of caustic soda is stirred in. The whole is now 
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boiled down to 7% pints and 7 ounces of copper filings 
are added. The solution is stirred all the while it is 
evaporating until it becomes syrupy. For use in etching, 
this syrup is diluted with water until it registers the 
usual strengths of 40°, 36°, 33° and 30° B. After dilut- 
ing, the bath is allowed to settle and only the clear 
portion used for etching. 

AN ENGLISH ETCHING MACHINE.—An apparatus for 
applying an etching fluid to a plate has been worked out 
and patented by Mark Smith, of the Guardian Printing 
Works, Reddish, England, by whom absence of undercut, 
with other advantages, are claimed for the method. As 
described in the specification, English patent No. 25,744, 
1904, the etching chamber contains a rotating brush (c) 
which throws a spray of acid against the plate (h), which 
latter may be held horizontally film downward, as shown 
in the figure, or inclined at any suitable angle. The liquid 
which is thus sprayed against the under face of the plate 
drops or runs off and falls to the bottom of the tank (6) for 
re-use. The inventor says: “I am aware that it has before 
now been proposed to use sprays for etching, which sprays 
have been produced by being drawn or forced from suit- 
able nozzles by compressed air, and that I do not claim 
the use of sprays so produced. With such compressed air 





























THE SPRAY ETCHING MACHINE. 


sprays, air charged with acid or like fumes must escape 
or be withdrawn from the apparatus, as there is a con- 
stant ingress of compressed air to produce the sprays. 
This disadvantage is overcome by the use of my improved 
apparatus and process, as the apparatus may be com- 
pletely closed and needs no supply or renewal of the air.” 


PROCESS PROGRESS IN ENGLAND.—The Process Photo- 
gram makes some comparisons as follows: “ One is liable 
to compare the doings of one’s own country with those of 
other nations, and on the whole the result is satisfactory. 
Though we took the germs of many good things from 
America and the continent, we have in many cases 
improved upon our instruction. In camera-making we 
supply the world’s field, supplying every nation, civilized 
or uncivilized, except the United States, where the tariff 
bars us, and where they are content to work with less 
perfect cameras (at present). In screens, though Levy 
still holds the premier place for sales, we have two makers 
whose output is in every respect fully equal in quality to the 
American goods. In lenses we have more than one maker 
who competes successfully in all parts of the world — 
even in the exclusive United States. As regards the work 
done—for facsimile reproduction— whether in mono- 
chrome or color, we believe that the British average of 
work is quite first in the world; though the Americans 
(thanks to their printers and advertisers) are ahead of 
anything except our very best efforts in elaborately worked 
up blocks for catalogues and similar purposes. In collo- 
type and photolitho we still stand well to the front. In 
photogravure we have made great progress, capturing 
much work that once went to the continent, and in colored 
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photogravure making a successful modern specialty. The 
machine-printed photogravures of Lancaster have not yet 
been rivaled, and in such useful specialties as the ‘ poster ’ 
half-tone and ‘poster’ photolitho we are still without 
competitors. The progress has, truly, been very satisfac- 
tory, but the result of a retrospect should be to strain every 
nerve to do better. Firms that were prominent twelve 
years ago are now non-existent; others that were small 
in those days are flourishing mightily. Men who were 
unknown then are now in leading positions, and there is 
no reason why the small men and the small firms of to-day 
should not be the great men and firms of ten years hence. 
What has been done is a cause of pride; may the doings 
of the next decade be still more.” 

ANOTHER NEW ETCHING MACHINE.— Robert C. Kroll, 
St. Louis, sends a long description of an etching machine 
of which he is the inventor. From drawings and a few 
paragraphs from his description an idea may be obtained 
of the novel features of his device. “To begin with, my 
machine is built on the long-approved principle of an 
oscillating tub. It has a perfectly adjustable rocking 
device, enabling the operator to adjust the stroke of the 
tub to any depth desired; an exhaust to get rid of the 
acid fumes completely, and a system of perfect lighting 
of the plate during etching. From the front view of the 
machine you will notice that my tub has inclined splash- 
boards, thus blocking out little or no light when the 
machine is placed in a position to receive its natural light 
from either side. Over the tub is a hood having glass 















































FRONT VIEW OF THE KROLL ETCHING MACHINE, 


windows at the sides and a large glass door on the top, 
through which the etching procedure can be watched. At 
the front the hood has a large opening, allowing the oper- 
ator’s arms free access to any part of the tub, the hood 
being high enough to permit freely brushing any part of 
the etching surface. The air chamber at rear of tub is 
part of the tub and by means of a tubular journal rocks 
on a stationary air tube behind it, thus forming the rear 
pivot. The front pivot is on the same axis, exactly oppo- 
site, also hollow, but only large enough to admit a water 
pipe. These journals are made of a special composition 
metal which is non-corrosive. The machinery is on a 
platform under the tub and consists of a suction blower 
and a rocking device, driven by a one-sixth horse-power 
motor, using three-quarters of an ampere of current put 
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in operation by a button. The power shaft of the motor 
has the blower at one end and a worm-wheel at the other. 
This worm-wheel runs a speed-reducer attached to a 
countershaft. At the near end of this shaft is a crank 
wheel which is connected by a driving rod. The driving 
rod is connected by a set-screw to the crank wheel. The 
set-screw moves in a slot by which any speed desired can 
be given to the rocking of the tub. By turning a lever 
water is turned into the tub, and by pulling out a glass 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE KROLL ETCHING MACHINE. 
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stopper the used-up etching solution is allowed to flow 
through a flexible rubber hose to the sewer. Electric 
lights within the hood at either side light the work per- 
fectly. The machine is 4 feet high and 39 inches across.” 


BLACK OPAQUE SPECKS IN NEGATIVES.— G. E. M., of 
Memphis, Tennessee, is only one of many who are troubled 
with black specks in their negatives. In the case of 
“qG. E. M.” it was found to be caused by over-iodizing 
the collodion. Other causes of these black specks have 
been enumerated frequently in this department. Here 
are a few of them given in Process Work: A bath that 
is made up with water that is not perfectly chemically 
pure; the darkroom being too close to the etching-room, 
from which particles of asphalt or perchlorid of iron dust 
may reach the collodionized plate; a large gas jet burn- 
ing in the darkroom will give particles of soot that will 
give trouble; an old plateholder may, every time the slide 
is drawn, stir up particles of silver incrustations that are 
sure to give black specks. Nitrate of silver that has an 
excess of barium sulphate will cause a bath made with it 
to give black specks. A bath that is not sufficiently acid- 
ified or properly filtered may cause them. Collodion, above 
all other solutions, must be thoroughly filtered, and so 
should the developer. The silver bath and collodion should 
be kept cool in hot weather. Some of the patent plate 
glass used for negative-making has very small pinholes 
in the surface which fill up with dirt and consequently 
show black specks. So it will be seen that the causes of 
the black specks are recognized in England as being sim- 
ilar to like troubles here. The remedy is the same: Keep 
foreign matter out of the collodion, silver bath and devel- 
oper. Above all things prevent particles of dust from 
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floating in the air of the darkroom where the glass is 
being coated with collodion and sensitized. 


“ ORTHOTYPE,’ A PROMISING GRAIN PROcESS.— There 
have been many queries in this department for a practical 
grain process to take the place of the mechanical effect 
given by half-tone. No grain process promises as well 
as the one invented by Herr Vilim, of the Bohemian 
Graphic Company of Prague. The basis of the process 
is Syrian asphalt as a sensitizer made up in the follow- 
ing solution: 

CM GENS | 6 it vic ca en 06 eo 2s tae een canteens ees 120 grains 
Chloroform ounces 
Benzin 4 ounce 
Alcohol ounces 
BE cic RENeeRSKS HSS KE DEOE UO EADSA BASES RE 2% ounces 
The chloroform dissolves the asphalt, the benzin makes 
the film stick to the plate, the alcohol causes the film to 
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like a commercial scale, dry plates are being used, these 
being of the panchromatic type. This naturally necessi- 
tates dense filters, and the exposures are very long. In 
the case of the red filter, they often leave the camera 
standing with the lens uncapped over night, so that the 
exposure may go on in the early morning light. In spite 
of these roundabout methods I must confess that the 
results I saw produced by such firms as the American 
Three-Color Company, the Electro-Light Engraving Com- 
pany, the Zeese-Wilkinson Company, the Colorplate Com- 
pany and some others, were very fine. The extent and - 
variety of the work being done by the American Three- 
Color Company in New York and Chicago especially were 
simply marvelous. This concern is an immense organi- 
zation, devoted entirely to the production and printing of 
color blocks. The greater part is three-color, but some 
excellent four-color work was shown me. The Sunday 


HALF-TONE IN RELIEF MADE FROM PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY FORMULA GIVEN IN PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES. 


reticulate, thus forming the grain, and the ether helps the 
solution to.flow well and by its ready evaporation assists 
in the quick drying of the film. The copper or zinc plate 
is sensitized with this solution as usual, the plate being 
whirled to get an even coating. The inventor recommends 
that when the plate is coated it should be held for a short 
time over a tray containing benzin or over a blotter satu- 
rated with benzin. When the plate is dried in a darkroom 
it is exposed under an ordinary photographic negative to 
good sunlight for about an hour. To develop, a mixture 
of rectified French turpentine mixed with one-third its 
volume of benzin is used. The exposed plate can soak in 
the developer for a time after the developer is poured on 
it until the image shows perfectly, after which the plate 
is held under a tap of running water and washed well. A 
pad of dry, soft linen gently dabbed on the plate removes 
the surplus moisture, when the plate is dried slowly either 
with an electric fan or by slow heat. It is then exposed 
to the sun for a quarter hour and is ready for the etching 
bath, where it will require most delicate handling. The 
examples of the process shown by Herr Vilim are quite 
satisfactory in every way. 

THREE-COLOR WorK IN THIS CouNTRY.—William Gam- 
ble in The British Journal of Photography teils about 
“Process Work in America,” and has this to say as to 
the condition of three-color work here. “ Many three- 
color firms have abandoned the purely three-color method, 
regarding it as an-impossibility to obtain good results, and 
were working four-color processes in which the color 
results were produced by the skill of the etchers, the pho- 
tographic negatives playing a comparatively unimportant 
part. Where three-color is being worked upon anything 


editions of most of the important newspapers are printed 
in colors, and considering the speed at which the printing 
has to be done, are marvelous productions. The purely 
photographic three-color process can not so far be applied 
to this purpose, being too delicate. The colors are accord- 
ingly laid down by hand from a black key-plate with the 
aid of shading mediums. In time it will no doubt be 
possible to produce the regular three-color print, so that 
we shall eventually have daily newspapers illustrating 
current events in color.” (Mr. Gamble did not know that 
the three-color method for the daily newspaper is an 
accomplished fact, only awaiting a demand to put it in 
use.) 

DESIGNS IN RELIEF BY PHOTOGRAPHY.— Homer L. 
Knight, superintendent of photoengraving, United States 
Government Bureau of Public Printing, Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, writes: “In August or September, 1902, 
while I was on the Rochester Herald, I wrote you asking 
how half-tones were made from line drawings showing a 
modeled effect. I received a personal letter from you, 
stating that the process was patented by Binner, etc. I 
left for the Philippines in September, 1902, and in the 
October number of that year, page 67, you gave the for- 
mula that has enabled me to work the process entirely to 
my satisfaction. I enclose my first three trials of your 
formula. Two are reproductions from INLAND PRINTER 
designs; one from a line drawing made here. It is not 
bad, is it? I am also enclosing proofs of my first attempts 
at three-color engraving here. I wish you would criticize 
them. I have worked on collodion emulsion some and am 
in hopes of showing you a good result with it later.” 
Answer.— The three-color work received indicates that the 
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three-color filters and the inks used do not agree. The 
modeled design made from a pen-and-ink drawing is excel- 
lent. The formula by which the relief is produced is 
reprinted from this department for October, 1902, as fol- 
lows: A gelatin film that will give high relief can be made 
in this way: 
Nelson’s No. 1 photographic gelatin grains 
ounces 
5 grains 
ounce 
Put the gelatin in a porcelain steamer such as is used for 
’ cooking breakfast cereals. Pour the six ounces of water 
on it and allow it to soak until all the water is absorbed. 
Have cold water in the under vessel and boil it; then take 
it off the fire. The bichromate of ammonia having been dis- 
solved in the one ounce of water, when hot, pour it slowly, 
while stirring with a glass rod, into the gelatin. Filter the 
gelatin while hot through muslin. Flow the gelatin solu- 
tion on level pieces of plate glass and dry. Print through 
a strong black and white negative for, say, twenty min- 
utes in sunlight. Soak the print in cold water. The 
unexposed gelatin will swell up in a few minutes. When 
sufficient relief is had, place the gelatin in a saturated 
solution of protosulphate of iron. A plaster-of-paris cast 
can now be made from it and used as copy to make half- 
tones from, and this is the method used by our corre- 


spondent in Manila. 





FIRST AID IN ACCIDENTS BY ELECTRICITY. 

Dr. S. Jellinek writes in the Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir 
Druckereien on the above subject. He discusses first what 
current and what electric apparatus are to be considered 
dangerous and then what remedies should be employed 
in case of injury. A current of from one to three hun- 
dred volts and even as high as five hundred may some- 
times be touched without danger, while in other cases a 
current of only sixty-five volts will result fatally. The 
electric current is harmful only when it finds its way to 
the earth through the person coming in contact with it; 
where this condition does not exist there is no current 
transmission and consequently no injury. Ordinary shoes 
will not stop the current, and the danger is greater if 
the floor is metallic or the ground is damp. Conductors of 
electricity are the metals, water, acids, alkalies, salts and 
the earth. Wood, glass, porcelain, rubber, paper, leather 
and similar materials, as well as oil, are non-conductors. 
However, if these materials get wet or damp they become 
conductors; the water conducts the current. The means 
to insure safety is to wear rubber shoes or to stand on 
perfectly dry wood. 

If a person stand on a non-conductor, the electricity 
will not pass into the earth and no injury will result. 
The nervous condition of the system and also of that 
part of the body with which the contact is made has 
much to do with the effect of the current. A horny and 
dry hand might take hold of a live wire with impunity 
where a soft and moist hand would receive a fatal shock. 
A weak heart or a shattered nervous system would be 
affected by a current which would not be felt by a vigor- 
ous and healthful person. 

The first thing to be done, of course, in case of accident 
is to remove the victim from contact with the current. 
The simplest means is to cut off the current, if it be 
possible, which is rarely the case, however. When this 
can not be done, the rescuer, after securing himself against 
danger, must release the sufferer by employing other 
means. He secures himself by taking off his coat, which, 
of course, must be perfectly dry, putting his hands in the 
sleeves, and, standing or kneeling on a dry board before 
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coming in contact with the victim, then endeavor to break 
loose the grip from the object conveying the current. 

In case the object gripped is a small wire, it should 
be cut with a pair of shears or pinchers having non- 
conducting handles. As soon as he is freed from the 
current, he should be laid flat on the ground with his 
head raised, and all tight-fitting articles of dress loosened. 
If he is still breathing the face and breast should be 
vigorously rubbed with cold, wet cloths. Shoes and stock- 
ings should be taken off and the soles of the feet rubbed 
with a brush and otherwise tickled. If breathing is sus- 
pended artificial respiration should be resorted to and kept 
up until the physician arrives. 

The arms of the sufferer should be worked regularly 
and energetically upward and downward. At brief inter- 
vals the breast in the region of the heart should be well 
rubbed with moist cloths, and strong salts and acids held 
to the nose.- -The nostrils and the throat should be stimu- 
lated with a straw or a feather and the soles of the feet 
vigorously rubbed with a rough brush. The rest of the 


ST. LOUIS. 
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body should be covered with dry, warm cloths. Stimu- 
lants, such as brandy, tea or coffee, should not be admin- 
istered until respiration is restored. Lowering of the 
head must be especially avoided. By neglecting this warn- 
ing restoration may be effectually prevented. The blood 
vessels of the brain in such cases are usually ruptured, 
and by letting the head drop, the brain is drowned in 
the hemorrhage. 

In every case the physician should be sent for imme- 
diately, and until he comes the remedies presented should 
be faithfully continued, for many a life would be saved 
if the efforts to restore it were not given up too soon. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in this 
department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available 1 Regist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of availabl 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicag 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsIMILE Simphex Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUSTMENT.— 
By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

THE LinotyPE OPERATOR’S CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

LinotyPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST’s GuIDE.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for Lino- 
type operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1 

Correct Keysoarp FinGeRING.— By John S. Thompson.: A pamphlet of 
16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 
cents. 

Stusss’ Manvat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacsIMILE Linotype Kerysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of smal!-caps., etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘‘ motion ” learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

MoperN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly com- 
prehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, 
by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operat- 
ing and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

History oF Composing MacHINEs.— By John S. Thompson. A compre- 
hensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the earliest 
record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of over one 
hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents granted on 
typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United States is given. 
This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines — Past and Pres- 
ent,” published serially in THE INLAND PRINTER. 216 pages. Bound in full 
leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LiNoTYPE.— By John S. Thompson. Revised 
Second Edition. The standard text-book on the Linotype machine. Full 
information and instructions regarding the new Pica and Double-magazine 
Linotypes. Every adjustment fully described and illustrated, with additional 
matter concerning the handling of tools, etc. A full list of technical ques- 
tions for the use of the student. Fifty illustrations. Twenty-nine chapters, 
as follows: Keyboard and Magazine, Assembler, Spaceband Box, Line- 
delivery Carriage, Friction Clutch, First Elevator, Second-elevator Transfer, 
Second Elevator, Distributor Box, Distributor, Vise-automatic Stop, Mold 
Disk, Metal-pot, Pump Stop, Automatic Gas Governors, The Cams, How to 
Make Changes, The Trimming Knives, Erecting a Machine, Two-letter 
Attachment, Oiling and Wiping, The Pica Machine, Double-magazine 
Machine, Plans for Installing, Tools, Measurement of Matter, Definitions of 
Mechanical Terms, List of Adjustments, List of Questions, Things You 
Should Not Forget. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket, making it 
handy for reference. 218 pages. Price, $2, postpaid. 


SPACEBANDS “ SQUABBLE.”—H. J. B., a Nebraska 
operator-machinist, writes: “The spacebands in my 
machine often ‘ squabble’ in shifting. Can you give the 
reason for this?” Answer.— Frequently spacebands will 
catch when being transferred to the spaceband box if the 
under side of the spaceband ears are worn, one side more 
than the other, allowing them to be supported by but one 
ear on the rails. They will sometimes then swing around 
and bind when the matrices are withdrawn by the second 
elevator. 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH.— An Iowa operator-machinist 
writes: “ Please tell me what to do with a machine run- 
ning German and English keyboard together. We want to 


change it over to German alone. Is it necessary to change 
magazine or matrices?” Answer.— If you have a German- 
English machine, you must have two magazines, one Ger- 
man and one English. To change from one to the other, 
you remove the English magazine, then change keyrod 
upper guide plate, as this is necessary because of a differ- 
erence in the two magazines. Put on the German guide 
plate; then put on the German magazine and connect 
keyrods as usual. The keybuttons have both English and 
German characters and no change here is necessary. 

Loose Busuincs.—E. R. J., Richmond, Indiana: 
“When I came here one of the bushings in the mold disk 
(the one on the right-hand which goes through the mold) 
was so loose that when I took out the mold it fell out on 
the floor. Examination disclosed the fact that some 
‘expert’ had twisted all the threads out of the disk (not 
off the bushing, but out of the disk). I took a thin piece 
of brass rule, inserted it in the screw hole in the disk, 
and then screwed the bushing in snug; then I replaced the 
mold, removed the disk and poured hot metal around the 
bushing between the mold and the bushing, forming a 
babbit packing, then dressed it off smooth. Now the bush- 
ing is snug and tight and has run that way for two weeks. 
But whenever I may have occasion to remove the mold I 
will have to do the job all over again. Can you tell me 
any better plan to remedy this trouble? A new bushing 
would be useless, as the one now in use is all right. Ifa 
new hole was to be reamed out in place of the old one and 
retapped, it would require a special thread on the bushing 
and it would be a very delicate job. Our machine is run- 
ning day and night, and it is impossible to shut it down 
and send the disk to the factory to be repaired.” Answer. 
—Regarding the loose bushing, there is nothing to do but 
bore and tap a larger hole in the disk and have a special 
bushing made. Your local machinist should surely be able 
to do the work. However, if the present one is tight and 
doing the work, I would not remove it. ‘a - 

How Experts ARE Mape.— One of the many expert 
Linotypists who received their first instruction in the 
Inland Printer Technical School, writes: “I wish to tender 
you my warmest thanks for the assistance you have ren- 
dered me in times past in securing work. There is one 
thing I wish to say and that is that I consider the money 
I spent in your school as one of the best investments I 
ever made. Since leaving the school I have worked in a 
great many places and some of the best and largest papers 
in the United States, and have made good in every place 
wherever I was given a fair show. Have made good on all 
the large Pacific coast, Texas and St. Louis papers, and 
a man has to pretty nearly fill the bill to make good on 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Of course, I have been 
turned down several times, but it has always been in some 
small shop, and every time the machine has been distinctly 
on the bum, with some smart alec machinist in charge, 
who brags he learned his trade by practical experience and 
not by ‘reading books,’ and whom, judging from the 
superior knowledge gained at your school, coupled with 
practical experience, I knew to be very poor machinists 
indeed. And, again, I have found it to be a fact that the 
best machinist-operators in the country to-day are students 
of the Inland Printer Technical School, who have been out 
on the road for a year or so and gained practical experi- 
ence, coupled with their knowledge learned at the school. 
This is being demonstrated every day, and in time will be 
fully recognized and serve to remove any stigma which 
may rest on the students of the school by reason of a few 
who wasted their time at school and then have gone out 
on the road and made a failure of it, to the detriment of all 
the other students. Students have to round out when they 
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leave the school and then they can’t be beat. There is a 
demonstration of this right in this shop. This machine 
was installed two years ago, and inside of one year was in 
such bad condition that the proprietor could not get any 
operator to stay with it. Operator after operator was 
tried and a large amount was expended in repair, and each 
man left it in worse shape than he found it, until the boss 
was in despair. Then he wrote me to San Francisco, wish- 
ing to engage me, having previously known me, but I did 
not care to return East at that time. Finally, Mr. Melton 
came along (one of your graduates) and tackled the wreck, 
and he brought order out of chaos, and has the distinction 
of being recognized as the best man they had yet engaged. 
But the damage was already done and some parts were 
ruined so badly as to absolutely need renewing, and as the 
boss had been ‘bitten’ so often and was averse to getting 
any more repairs, Mr. Melton did the best he could under 
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that the lift is not out. What is your idea of it? (3) 
Then the worst trouble is in the lower box. The pica 
capital letters try to get on the screws two at a time, 
thereby stopping them. This is something unusual, I 
think, and gives us lots of trouble. Would like your opin- 
ion of that. It occurs only with the capitals, or heavy 
matrices.” Answer.— The trouble with your distributor 
is that the magazine is not set so matrices dropping from 
the distributor bar can enter between the partitions with- 
out striking them. Adjust the magazine sidewise until 
letters dropping from the bar, when the distributor is 
turned by hand, will just barely clear the right-hand parti- 
tion. Of course, if matrices do not hang perpendicularly 
from the distributor bar, the distributor screws must be 
out of time. The clutch bracket and clutch can be removed 
and the screws timed until the matrix hangs perfectly 
straight. Regarding the bending of matrices, this can 
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SPECIMEN OF MONOTYPE COMPOSITION BY TUCKER PRINTING HOUSE, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 


the circumstances and then quit the job. Then I stepped 
in. The machine was pretty ‘rocky’ when I tackled it, 
but I have stayed with it and now it is running as good 
as any machine in town, and one has only to ask my 
‘boss’ to find out what he thinks of Inland Printer 
Technical School students. They have built up a good 
machine out of a wreck.” 

DISTRIBUTOR TROUBLE. E. R. S., Galesburg, Illinois, 
writes: “ Sometimes the matrices will lay down flat on 
top of the guides beneath the distributor bar, push along 
for a little way and finally stop the distributor when they 
get jammed against the guide rod hard enough to move it 
over. I have had matrices travel several channels past 
their own and drop in wrong channel, but have that reme- 
died now; but not so the first mentioned. At first I 
thought it was worn combinations on the matrices that 
allowed them to travel on the bar at a slight angle (as 
the matrices are five years old), but since getting new 
sorts and trying them, some of them are doing the same 
thing. I never heard of that before. Could you give a 
probable cause? (2) Another thing I want to ask more 
particularly about is the action of a new double-decker we 
have in the office. The enclosed ‘n’ will show you a 
mystery that happens in the upper distributor box. This 
only occurs on the letter ‘n ’— it happened once on a ‘ g,’ I. 
believe, but never on the thinner matrices. It seems clear 


only occur when the matrix is not raised high enough to 
clear the shoulders on the distributor box rails. Fre- 
quently this is caused by the matrix slipping off the lift, 
due to the seat on the lift being full of dirt. There is no 
reason why it should be more apparent on one letter than 
on another, however. If two letters go together on the 
lower distributor bar, it is due to the point on the right- 
hand separating lift being bent to the right. There should 
be a distance of only 1-64 of .an inch between the point on 
the right-hand lift and the side of the left-hand lift. Bend 
the point back and you will have no further trouble. 
BELT Suiips.— A graduate of the Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School writes: “ Went to work here last night. I 
can only say that if it was not for the knowledge I obtained 
at the school I would have had to quit and go home, as 
the distributor bar in‘the distributor box was bent and 
would not allow half the lines to transfer freely from the 
second elevator to the distributor box. The short line 
attachment was out of adjustment and about the fifth line 
I sent in I got a beauty of a ‘front squirt.’ It nickel- 
plated the entire front of the machine. It also froze up 
the machine so I could not open the vise. After consider- 
able work I managed to get the machine again in running 
order. I found the back knife was set too close to the mold. 
I pulled through all right, thanks to the Inland Printer 
Technical School instruction. The machine is one of the 
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late ones, but not very well kept up. One thing I would 
like you to tell me. I am on thirty ems, ten-point, and 
the machine will not eject the slugs every time without 
stopping a second. I thought my metal was too hot, but 
could not entirely eradicate the trouble that way. Please 
tell me what else to remedy. The belt slips off sometimes. 
Do you think there is insufficient pull or the machine is set 
at a wrong angle from the pulley? They say it has always 
worked that way on a thirty-em slug, but on shorter meas- 
ures it is all O. K.” Answer.— It is likely the driving belt 
is slipping. If such is the case, the entire machine will 
slow up at times. If it is the clutch, only the cams and 
their associated parts will stop momentarily. Test the 
clutch adjustments by throwing off the driving belt and 
backing up the machine a trifle to put clutch into action. 
The forked lever must have a little play at this time. If 
not, readjust the screw between the stop levers. 

LETTER FROM A GRADUATE.— A recent graduate of the 
Inland Printer Technical School writes: “ A few lines to 


HIGH-SPEED MOTOR DIRECTLY CONNECTED TO INTERMEDIATE 
SHAFT OF LINOTYPE. 


report how I am progressing. I am still holding the night 
job and I find my speed increasing wonderfully. The only 
thing that worries me is the condition of the machine. 
For some reason or other offices running machines do not 
believe in gas governors, and on my machine it’s the limit. 
Two of us are working nights. I have long primer, twelve- 
point slug, twenty-three ems wide, and my mate, brevier, 
thirteen ems, long primer slug. Gas comes direct from 
the main, the pressure governor being a nonentity. In 
order to have a good face, the base of my slug must be 
hollow, and a shade over the mark gives me back squirts. 
I’ll have nervous prostration before long if things do not 
get better. On pins and needles all the time, looking for 
something to happen, as I have no authority to tamper 
with their machine. Besides keeping my mind on my 
work, I have to adjust half a dozen other things every now 
and then to keep running. First watch metal; then push 
in latch stud on first elevator lever, as there is no nut on 
it to keep it in place. (Last night I tied a strip of rag 
on outer end to prevent it falling out.) Probably electric 
light is about to fall out of bracket; then distributor will 
stop, and, lastly, if I run in any pi matrices, which I have 
to frequently, instead of coming down the chute, they fall 
off the end of the bar to the floor. It is really too bad to 
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see the machines in such condition, but it seems more 
profitable to let parts go to smash and buy new ones, 
and probably injure something else, than to use a little 
common sense. It seems to me THE INLAND PRINTER 
would be doing a great favor to run a treatise on the 
importance of gas governors, for if the other country 
towns are doing like this one, the operators have my 
sympathy.” 

DOUBLE-MAGAZINE ADJUSTMENTS.— A North Dakota 
correspondent writes: “(1) I have overcome my trouble of 
the matrices not falling, to some extent, but now and then 
they hold up. The keyrod gets the full stroke; the maga- 
zine seems to set all right, and the rods do not bind the 
verge; matrices are all in good shape and magazine is 
clean. There is more than 1-32 of an inch between the 
hook on the rod and the verge when it is at its highest 
point. There is no up and down adjustment for the lower 
end of the magazine on a double-deck machine that I can 
find, only there are two screws in the back end to lower 
or raise the magazine. The matrices hold up on the last 
pawl when they refuse to fall. (2) What is the cause of 
the front ears of the matrices being bent in the upper 
distributor box, and why do the thin matrices sometimes 
stick in the box and keep it from working?” Answer.— 
The two screws which rest against the magazine-support- 
ing rod you mention are for the purpose of adjusting the 
magazine forward and back, so that the keyrods do not 
bind the keyrod guide. Lower the magazine a trifle and 
you will find that the keyrods will return to place and 
matrices will not hang on the back pawls. (2) The dis- 
tributor-box bar pawl is not long enough to prevent two 
thin matrices passing. Remove the bar and stretch the 
pawl with the hammer. 

CLoGccED MoutuHpieceE.— A San Francisco (California) 


operator-machinist writes: “I have the following trouble 


on one of my machines: The other day, when changing 
from brevier to small pica, on a pica body, I noticed after 
a few galleys had been set up that the end letter on the 
right-hand side of the slug was cold, but all other letters 
showed a clear face. Upon examining the mouthpiece, I 
found that the first mouthpiece hole (starting in to count 
from the right-hand side, when standing in front of 
machine) was clogged up with metal. I ran a long piece 
of wire through the hole, and it ran all right for a galley, 
and then started to get cold again. I think there is enough 
gas pressure on the mouthpiece, as all the other letters 
show a clear face and I get a good, solid slug. This is the 
first time that I have had trouble of this kind, and it 
never occurred when I had brevier on a brevier body; only 
when I changed the machine to small pica did I notice it.” 
Answer.— Dross has apparently accumulated in the throat 
of the metal-pot, and does not allow the metal to flow 
freely. The mouthpiece must be removed to clear the 
throat by driving it to the right. Do this only when pot 
is hot. When replacing, spread red lead, mixed with lin- 
seed oil, on all edges of mouthpiece, and, after putting 
gib in place, drive mouthpiece toward the left to its seat. 
Be sure the first hole in the mouthpiece is fully exposed 
to the mold cell. 

IN a recent issue of an Eastern trade journal, Mr. 
Frank Blanchard states that only a few of the old-time 
hand compositors, loose in habits and careless of their 
personal appearance, now remain, and that the men who 
have taken their places at the machines are graduates at 
the public schools, the academies, and, in many cases, of 
the colleges. They are a clean-cut, clear-brained and 
representative body of men. They are provident in money 
matters, attend to business, and take good care that their 
acquaintance with John Barleycorn does not become too 
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intimate. Something of the same sort is going on in 
England, says the Newspaper Owner, of London. Lino- 
typists, as they leave their work, neat, clean and well 
dressed, walk through the streets like the respectable citi- 
zens the great majority of them are, and in other ways 
indicate, by their bearing, that they are responsible men, 
in whose hands an extremely expensive piece of machinery 
has been placed, and who have calls made almost momen- 
tarily on their intelligence and aptitude. Compare these 
men with their forerunners at the case of not many years 
ago, and it will not be difficult to realize that, apart 
entirely from its mechanical and business aspect, the Lino- 
type machine has been, and will continue to be, an impor- 
tant and refining factor in the social life of the higher 
artisan class. : 


LINOTYPES IN AUSTRALIA.— The British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer says: “ The value of modern labor- 
saving appliances and machinery, wherever invented, is 
quickly appreciated in our Australian colonies, mechanical 
typesetters, up-to-date rotary presses, and other recent 
improved mechanism and processes being extensively 
adopted. Melbourne, the present capital of the common- 
wealth, has two morning and one evening newspaper, all 
of which possess first-class plants. The Morning Age has 
26 American Linotypes, the Morning Argus 20 American 
Linotypes, and the Evening Herald 12 American Linotypes 
and 1 Monoline. Outside of these newspapers, English 
Linotypes are generally used. One essential difference 
between the two makes is, according to an Australian corre- 
spondent, that the English matrix is cut deeper and the 
mold is shallower than the American. A blank slug cast 
on an English machine is .846 of an inch high. Mani- 
festly, English and American matrices can not be run on 
the same machine. The following is a description of the 
correspondent’s experiences with the large Duplex Lino- 
type: ‘In the government printing-office at Melbourne I 
had the pleasure of wrestling catch-as-catch-can every day 
for six weeks with the jumbo Linotype built at the English 
factory. This machine has a magazine thirty-six inches 
long, containing twenty-nine of each lower-case letter, and 
a mold disk sixteen inches in diameter, with a forty-two-em 
pica mold. The whole machine is of very unusual dimen- 
sions, and makes the American standard pica machine 
look very small indeed. Gentle reader, just imagine your- 
self helping lift a yard-long magazine containing twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine of each character in a pica font! 
In the commonwealth government office there are sixteen 
machines, five of them of the ‘ Big Ben’ variety, and in 
the near future several double-deckers are to be added to 
this plant. The government pays the union scale, £3 10s. 
per week of forty-two hours. Newspapers pay 12 cents 
and 14 cents per one thousand ems.’ ” 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Double-magazine Distributor.—J. R. Rogers, Brook- 
lyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York city. Filed March 25, 1905. Issued 
August 29, 1905. No. 798,298. 

Linotype Machine.— P. T. Dodge, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed November 25, 1904. Issued September 5, 1905. 
No. 798,994. 

Linotype Magazine.— D. S. Kennedy, New York city, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed May 3, 1905. Issued September 5, 1905. No. 
799,007. 

Wedge Spacer.—J. M. Bryant, Detroit, 
Filed April 10, 1905. Issued September 12, 1905. 
799,030. 


Michigan. 
No. 
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Linotype Ejector.— John Keenan, Buffalo, New York. 
Filed August 10, 1904. Issued September 19, 1905. No. 
799,792. 

Tight-line Automatic— E. E. Paddock, Sioux City, 
Iowa, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed January 30, 1905. Issued September 19, 
1905. No. 799,933. 

Double-magazine Linotype——J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York city. Filed January 28, 1905. Issued Septem- 
ber 19, 1905. No. 799,943. 

Vise-jaw for Linotype—W. H. Scharf, Montreal, 
Canada. Filed February 15, 1905. Issued September 26, 
1905. No. 800,173. 

Linotype Mold.—J. Mayer and C. Albrecht, Berlin, 
Germany. Filed February 10, 1904. Issued September 26, 
1905. No. 800,459. 

Linotype Magazine Escapement.— P. T. Dodge, Brook- 
lyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York city. Filed May 19, 1905. Issued Sep- 
tember 26, 1905. No. 800,556. 

Linotype Assembler.— C. L. Grohmann, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed May 18, 1905. Issued September 26, 
1905. No. 800,569. 





MISUSE OF THE VERB “TO LAY.” 

The confusion of the two verbs “to lay ” and “ to lie” 
is a mistake of daily occurrence. One can scarcely open a 
newspaper or a novel without finding such an error. Sev- 
eral interesting letters have recently appeared in the 
London Spectator, regarding the misuse of the verb “to 
lay,” and Professor Lounsbury, of Yale University, in the 
August number of Harper’s Magazine, shows that not even 
our finest writers are free from this error. “ Even writers 
of the highest grade have gone down before the confusion 
which exists in colloquial speech between lay and lie. 
The confusion of lay with lie naturally goes back to the 
period when the preterite of the one verb came to have pre- 
cisely the same form as the present and infinitive of the 
other. It would not be surprising, therefore, to find the 
two confounded, as they are now, by the uneducated or the 
imperfectly educated. Yet,” he continued, “there are 
examples of the employment of the one for the other where 
no plea can be set up on the ground of ignorance, no 
palliation can be offered on the ground of haste or care- 
lessness, no justification on the ground of real or fancied 
poetic necessity.” Among the list of offenders, Professor 
Lounsbury cites Bacon, Byron, Fielding, Pepys, Sir Walter 
Scott, Irving, Trollope, 
and Sterne, the last- 
named being an “ incor- 
rigible offender,” wholly 
indifferent to contempo- 
rary rebukes. However, 
as Professor Lounsbury 
justly remarks, when one 
takes into consideration 
the millions of times in 
which lay and lie are con- 
founded in popular speech, 
and the petty number of 
instances of such misuse 
that can be gleaned from 
the most exhaustive study 
of all our great authors, 
the wonder is not that 
these errors occur, but THE “‘ PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER.” 
that they occur so rarely. — National Advertiser. 
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BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 


for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any. 


department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF Business CaRDs AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CoRNER CaRDs — twenty-four-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

MoperN LETTERPRESS DesiGNs.—A collection of designs for job composi- 
tion from the British Printer. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF LETTER-HEADS.— Modern typework, printed in one, two 
and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. 

MENUS AND ProGRAMs.— A collection of modern title-pages and programs, 
printed on cloth-finished and deckle-edge papers. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF BiLL-HEADS.— Contains suggestions that are applicable to 
every-day requirements; in one, two and three colors, on a variety of colored 
papers. 25 cents. 

LECTURES FOR APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, fully 
illustrated, 25 cents. 

THE SToNEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Art Bits.—A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half-tones, 
three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on harmonious 
mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. Price, $1, post- 
paid. 

TiTLE PaGcEs.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the series 
on “ The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three stand- 
points — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CoVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover-designing 
by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, printed in 
colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beautiful piece of 
typography. $5, prepaid. 

PLAIN PRINTING TypPES.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume of 
the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.”’ A treatise on the processes 
of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and prices of 
plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DesicGN.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, Instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expounding 
the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 pages; 
cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etec., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

MoperN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ A thoroughly compre- 
hensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, by 
hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operating 
and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are devoted 
to “ making ”’ the margins, and this feature alone is well worth the price 
of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING.— The second of the series, com- 
posed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, designed to 
show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time and expense. 
Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain and color printing ; 
also a demonstration of the relationship between the size of the half-tone 
screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio is especially recommended 
to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, postpaid. 


BRASS-RULE work, containing miters and joinings, is the 
most costly part of modern job composition. Withal, it is 


a concise, clean-cut form of decoration. The greater effect- 
iveness of designs done in brass depends upon their sim- 
plicity. An intricate composition represents an extrava- 
gant waste of time, while imperfect miters and broken 
joints are like a splash of mud upon a stylish gown. 

Many good designs have been marred by imperfect rule 
joints, because the compositor failed to find an effective 
remedy for these defects. 

C. W. Van Nostrand, Greenport, New York, expresses 
the experience of many others when he writes: 

The pressman in our office experiences much difficulty in making mitered 
corners show up. The rules appear to join perfectly in the form, but the 
connections are defective when an impression is made on the stock. I enclose 
some work of this nature. I am anxious to learn of an effective remedy. 

Pick up any type foundry specimen-book and turn to 

page containing a cluster of commercial printing in 
which the examples of business cards and stationery are 
arranged to overlap each other. This is the most intricate 
and difficult kind of brass-rule work, as it requires mitering 
at odd angles and tedious justification. You will notice 
that the corners and joinings appear as if made of one 
unbroken rule. This work is so skilfully done that many 
believe the printing is from electrotyped forms. These 
specimens are intended to show the printing qualities of 
the materials themselves, in practical usage, and thus it 
has become a time-honored custom to print foundry speci- 
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mens from type and rules only. The inexperienced work- 
man insists that perfect joints are obtainable only with 
new materials. On the contrary, the secret of making per- 
fect rule joints can be expressed in a few words — accu- 
rate workmanship and a thorough knowledge of methods. 

Fig. 4 shows striking disfigurations caused by imperfect 
joints in a design that is pleasing in every other respect. 
It is a specimen well suited for illustration in defining the 
remedy. It is true that it is less difficult to do good work 
with new rules; but it is a fact, also, that perfect work 
can be done with rules that are quite old. In constructing . 
a panel-design of this nature the compositor must first 
build a solid surrounding wall of either new metal furniture 
or point-set quads. Brass rules that have been previously 
used for long runs are usually bent inwardly or outwardly 
at their ends, as the case may be. A frame of solid quads, 
with high electrotype quads around the corners, will force 
the rules into place in the lock-up. Still better are the 
high, one-piece metal corner quads made for this purpose 
by all typefounders. (Fig. 1.) Mitering should be done 
only when absolutely necessary.: Of course, mitered joints 
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are imperative when one-piece parallel rules are used. 
Full-faced rules, or rules beveled on one side, with square 
ends, are the most economical, and a joint formed by “ but- 
ting” can be made quite as perfect as the time-consuming 
mitered corner. When mitering is done on the conventional 
Chandler & Price, Wesel or Hanson machines, the rules 
must first be cut into lengths. These pieces should be about 
six points longer than the required size. Adjust the 
machine to forty-five degrees for a square corner, and cut 
a miter on one end of each rule. This seems simple enough, 
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but there are few men, indeed, who can cut an absolutely 
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perfect miter. All these machines are made to cut deeper 
at the foot of the rule, which tends to produce a perfect 
joint in the two connecting faces. The machine must now 
be set for the reverse miter and for accurate length. This 
adjustment must be made with exactness. First, move the 
. triangle in position to cut a square end, and then set the 
gauge with point spaces. Thirty-six or forty-eight point 
spaces, arranged body to body, should be used for this 
purpose. This will assure a more accurate gauge than 
could be secured with twelve-point quads in “ set-to-set ” 
arrangement. Raise the handle so that the knife will rest 
against the very top of the line of spaces and then move 
the gauge up snugly against the other end. Tighten the 
thumb-screw. _Never adjust the knife while the handle is 
down with the blade resting against the bottom of the quad, 
for if you do, the rule will cut a trifle short. Now move the 
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triangle to forty-five degrees and fasten the set-screw at the 
bottom. When the miters are cut, the feet of the rules 
should be faced on a piece of emery paper to remove the 
burr. 

Foundry-cut labor-saving lengths are the best and most 
economical for unmitered panels. 

The rule-design should be built up in its entirety before 
the display is inserted; the blank space to be filled in with 
new metal furniture. Top and bottom rules must always 
overlap the vertical or side rules. Finally, set up the dis- 
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play to accurate measure and insert it in the place of the 
furniture. Results will depend upon the lock-up. Tighten 
the quoins with the fingers at first, and then plane all the 
rule joints and corners individually with a smooth piece 
of boxwood. Go over all the joinings carefully with the 
fingers to detect unequal heights in connecting rules. A 
handy article that should be in the possession of every 
lock-up is a small piece of smooth facing stone. If the 
rules are well worn and in poor condition, the joints should 
be first filed gently with a fine jewelers’ file and finished by 
facing with the stone. Some printers may object to apply- 
ing a file to the face of the rules, but if the rules are in bad 
condition in the first place, surely it can do little injury, 
and it is bound to improve the finished job. New rules 
should be faced with the stone only. 

It is impossible to produce good rule joints when rules 
that have been used for some time in long runs are mated 
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with new ones. When old rules are badly worn on the ends 
they should be shaved down on a mitering machine to the 
next smaller size. A hand-press proof of the form as it 
now stands will reveal minor defects in the joinings, if any 
remain. Slight openings may be neatly closed by inserting 
small bits of tinfoil between connecting rules; not to 
extend far below the face, however. After relocking, go 
over the joints again with the facing stone. Soft solder, 
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which is sold in 6-inch lengths, wire shaped, is good also. 
It must be flattened on the ends with a quoin key and must 
be used cold. A form that has been carefully prepared in 
the above manner very seldom requires an underlay. Make- 
ready by overlaying will answer the purpose. Fig. 4 is a 
first proof of an unprepared form, showing numerous 
breaks, while Fig. 5 is a hand-press proof of the same form 
made perfect by the methods described. 

The principles of work-and-turn may be applied in a 
number of instances to produce perfect rulework. Jobs 
containing a great many intersecting rules should be 
printed double, with the vertical rules in one half of the 
form and the horizontal in the other. This method saves 
considerable time in the composition and always assures 
perfect joints. The work-and-turn idea is of especial 
value in printing heavy borders from twelve, eighteen and 
twenty-four point metal and brass rule, which is difficult to 
cut and miter perfectly. The form is run with the side 
rules only and the top and bottom rules are printed over at 
another impression, with perfect joints as a result. 

Non-joining metal borders, similar to Fig. 2, are pref- 
erable to connecting pieces (Fig. 3) for all practical 
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purposes. The compositor should avoid the difficulties con- 
nected with making perfect joints in metal borders, when 
equally pleasing results may be attained with less labor. 

The dividing of forms to print in colors is an important 
and interesting subject for discussion in connection with 
the mechanical part of job composition. Accuracy and 
facility are two requirements in dividing color forms. 

Fig. 6 is to be made up for colors, as marked. To begin 
with, the composition for colorwork should be completed 
as a single form before it is separated into colors. The 
surrounding wall of metal furniture should be built in 
duplicate on an adjacent galley as a foundation to work 
against. As a time-saver in the lock-up and in attaining 
register on the press, it is essential that both forms should 
be made up to exactly the same size and to register within 
themselves. There should be no need of changing the 
gauge pins after one form is printed to properly register 
the succeeding color. The. parallel border in Fig. 6 is to 
enclose a light-blue tint, printed from six-point rule. 
Modern point system materials have done much to facili- 
tate this class of work. Simple arithmetic has taken the 
place of guesswork. The tint border of six-point rule is 
made up as shown in Fig. 8 and surrounded with twenty- 
four-point metal furniture. By adding the points contained 
in the materials between the border and the first parallel 
rules to be printed in light blue, we have the exact amount 


























of furniture and leads to go at the head on the inside of 
the six-point border. The rules, initials and paragraph 
marks are transposed from Fig. 7 to their proper place in 
Fig. 8, in relation to the top and bottom of the panel, by 
means of simple addition and subtraction. The correct 
positions of the paragraph marks in the various blank 
lines are attained by lifting the type lines to a stick and 
justifying the marks accordingly. 

Forms made up for colors should be justified with the 
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smallest number of pieces. Solid metal furniture is pref- 
erable to a combination of leads and slugs. Two or three 
one-point brass leads should form part of the justifying 





material here and there in the color form, so that any 
necessary changes to secure register may be easily made. 

Fig. 9 shows how a form of colored plates should be 
locked to simplify the work of attaining register with the 
key form. Colored plates, with wooden bases, are not 
always mounted to register per- 
fectly, and it is very often neces- 
sary to twist a color plate one 
to six points to attain register 
with its key plate. The system of 
placing a small piece of metal 
furniture and a few one and two 
point leads in. the head margins 
and at the foot of each page and 
between the locking furniture, 
permits of making a shift in any 
direction, or a swing to register 
in a few seconds, without dis- 
turbing the position of the bal- 
ance of the form. The quoins 
should be marked across with 
chalk, as illustrated, so that they 
may be relocked to their former 
positions after making alter- 
ations. An effective seal, to pre- 
vent quoins from slipping, dur- 
ing long runs, consists of driving 
a buckshot between the corruga- 
tions of the quoins with the lock- 
ing end of the key. This seal is 
easily removed with a pair of 
tweezers. (Fig. 10.) 
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In brass rule the compositor has his simplest and most severe material. 
Handled wisely and with the proper types, the use of brass rule imparts to 
a design an element of strength and a high order of refinement and dignity. 
Brass rule in a design either looks well, commonplace or decidedly bad. 
When it looks well, the use is simple, direct and honest, and is invariably 
the work of the most skilled men in the composing-room. A design which 
depends for decorative effect upon brass will achieve this effect not so much 
from what a compositor has done as from what he has left undone.—Will 
Bradley, in the American Chap-Book. 

A brass-rule composition that is mechanically perfect 
reveals the work of a master hand. When such a composi- 
tion is at once truly artistic, it is the product of a master 
mind. The compositor who is enamored of ingenious 
manipulation too frequently subverts good taste in his 
eagerness to exploit mechanical skill. It is important, then, 
first of all, to consider utility and decorative value, when 
brass rule is used to assist the effectiveness of typography. 

The utilitarian value of brass rule is evident when a 
panel defines. an area, when it establishes the confines of 
typography, or when it marks the existing divisions of copy 
into paragraphs. 

To properly attain these objects requires conservative 
use of these materials. A single rule of medium weight 
will mark the confines of typography with as much cer- 
tainty and with greater effectiveness than an intricate 
combination of panels. 

The decorative value of brass rule is recognizable when 
it supplies symmetry, when it effects harmony in typework, 
and when it adds beauty of line, good proportion and per- 
fect balance. 

The chief motif of a panel, when used in cover and 
title pages, is utility. Decoration will be the natural out- 
come of a due regard for the simple requirements of utility. 
In Fig. 11, utility does not demand the marking of so many 
divisions of the copy. The underscoring adds neither 


emphasis nor decoration, and it is most inharmonious and 
inappropriate. A plain panel of single rule defines the area’ 


of the page in an adequate manner. (Fig. 12.) 

Brass rule has supplied decoration in Fig. 18. Its use 
is neither excessive nor obtrusive. The weight of the rules 
has produced contrasting color value and the shape of the 
design is in harmony with the lettering and the trade- 
mark. 

A well-chosen color scheme lends further attraction to 
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this pleasing specimen of typework. The feature line is 
printed in cover red and embossed, and black is used for 
the balance of the typework and the rules, with a yellow 
tint-block background for the ink ball in the trade-mark — 
on chocolate-colored paper. 





INVENTION OF PAPER. 
Paper was invented by a Chinaman who was contem- 
poraneous with Christ. He was a secretary at court dur- 
ing the reign of Kwang Wu, a prince who reigned A. D. 
25-28. In early ages, when 
the Chinese had no written 
language, they had no spe- 
cial need of paper. Real 
estate transfers were certi- 
fied by means of a piece of 
cord, in which knots were 
tied according to the num- 
ber of acres sold or the 
price paid. But as popula- 
tion increased and business 
transfers became more fre- 
quent, something more defi- 
nite than the cord was 
needed, and the art of wri- 
ting came into use. At that time the deed of purchase con- 
sisted of a few letters on a bit of bamboo. As knowledge 
increased and literature began to be cultivated, legal and 
historical records became more numerous. These bamboo 
strips were then found to be heavy and cumbersome, and 
the need of a lighter and less bulky material was felt. 
The secretary, Ts’ai Lun, then began his experiment 
in papermaking. How long he worked before he met with 
success is not known. But, at any rate, the materials with 
which he experimented, and of which paper was formed, 
are, with all the experience which has since been gained, 
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The Kelmscott Press 









facilities afforded by this invention, the demand for paper 
soon exceeded the supply. Old rags were not plentiful nor 
cheap enough to permit of paper being made and sold as 
cheaply as was necessary or desirable. Accordingly, 
experiments were made with other substances and proved 
successful. 

A recent discovery in the manufacture of paper is 
exceedingly interesting, and liable to prove a great advan- 
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tage to the Western farmers. It has been found that the 
stalks of corn, or rather the shining coat which enwraps 
the soft pulp of the stalk, can be used for making wrap- 
ping and note paper, a superior kind of cardboard and 
the best of stationery. Thus a corn crop crisped by the 
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found to be the best for the purpose. Though the Chinese 
have since substituted other materials for the formation of 
the pulp from which their paper is made — purely for eco- 
nomical reasons — Ts’ai Lun had the satisfaction of accom- 
plishing that for which he had worked. The manner of 
manufacture soon became generally known and paper fac- 
tories were established in all parts of the kingdom. Wath 
the spread of learning, which received an impetus from the 
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burning winds till the milk of the corn is dried up and 
the grains rendered unfit for any use may, by means of 
this new process, be turned into dollars for the farmer’s 
pocket.— New York Herald. 

I GET THE INLAND PRINTER regularly, and think that 
it is the pink of perfection— W. Guy Pickell, Managing 
Editor Dundalk Herald, Dundalk, Ontario. 
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BOOKMARK OF 
THE OPTIMIST 


6 aes world’s philos- 
ophers—the Sayers 
of the Word—were 
optimists; so also are 
the men of action and 
achievement—the Doers 


of the Word. . So too, 
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our most potent men of 
letters have been optim- 
ists in their books and 
in their lives. We may 
set it down as arule that 
he who would be heard 
must bea believer, must 
have a fundamental op- 
timism in his philosophy 
. a basic confidence in 
the good destiny of life 
and of the world must 
underlie his work. . . 
In my outlook upon our 
times I find that I am 
glad to be a citizen of the 
world, and as I regard 
my country, I find that 
to be an American is to 
be an optimist. Every 
optimist moves along 
with progress & hastens 
it, while every pessimist 
would keep the world 
at a standstill 
Optimism is the faith 
that leads to achieve- 


ment. % Helen Keller 
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THE NEW CASLON BOLD 
Ge Oe ae Re ae he ae 


\/ HERE IS NO TYPE more popular with printers 
and publishers than the well-known Caslon Old 
Style. It finds favor everywhere because of its 
adaptability to every kind of printing. Several 
*) foundries make a “Caslon,” but there is a great 
difference in the cut of the respective faces. Our 
Caslon Old Style is the leader of them all, and 
f invesiabkg takes the preference when a close 
coueaniaas is made by purchasers. C. The Keystone was not the 
first foundry to make Caslon Old Style, but it is the first to make 
this beautiful series of Caslon Bold. It will be seen at a glance 
that we have preserved the old style features of the original letter 
and by widening the sizes 12-Point and smaller and making the 
color or weight and width in proportion throughout, we have 
eliminated the faults found with the Caslon Old Style. Other- 
wise Caslon Bold is the original Caslon face made heavier and 
uniform in all sizes.d.The ceriphs and thin lines even on the 
smallest sizes are strong and durable, no characters overhanging, 
and we may say in other similar details the face is almost ideal. 
As will be seen by the gradation of sizes shown in comparison on 
the following page, it is made in the sixteen useful bodies from 
5-Point to 84-Point, on the Universal Line of Nickel-Alloy Metal 
the hardest, toughest and most durable known to type founders. 
When putting out new faces we usually leave the printer and 
publisher to judge as to the usefulness and desirability of the face, 
but we want to go on record right here to the effect that Caslon 
Bold is the peer of any type face ever produced, not excepting the 
original Caslon itself, and will be purchased with a consciousness 
of its great value by all users of the Caslon Old Style. It is not 
necessary for us to point out the general excellence of the new 
face, for that is apparent to all. C. The Keystone is the only foundry 
to see the possibilities and recognize the demand for such a letter 
as the Caslon Bold. Its field of usefulness is practically unlimited. 
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10-Point 16A 32a $2.50 C. $1.20 L. C. $1.30 


CASLON BOLD WILL BE WELCOMED BY 
THE PRINTER BECAUSE IT IS WORTHY 


It will be made in the sixteen sizes as shown 

















el on this page showing letter ‘‘H.”’ 
wi has no overhanging or kerned 
to break down when on press. The 
ly and worth of this type will be seen 
fa glance, and no doubt it will become 
pular as the famous Caslon Old Style 
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12-Point 16A 30a $2.75 C. $1.80 L.C. $1.45 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
AKES CASLON BOLD SERIES 
st on Universal Line, Point Body 
oint Set of the justly-celebrated 
el-Alloy Metal, a combination in 
le making which insures absolute 
fection. Keystone Type stands 
upon its reputation $1234567890 
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14-Point 12A 22a $3.00 C. $1.45 L. C. $1.55 


 § LETTER WILL RANK 
(LEADING TYPE FACES 
e product of the Keystone 
pe Foundry, both in wear- 
qualities and originality of 
ign ranks among the best 
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18-Point 8A 16a $3.25 C. $1.50 L.C. $1.75 


E WISE PRINTERS 


eir cComposing-rooms 
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: e more modern ones 
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think they will like it 
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JOHN E, CASHION, 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 


Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing- 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


THe Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Color Printer.” 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or colored stock. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


TymMpaN GAuGE SquaRE.—A handy device for instantly setting the gauge 
pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of transparent celluloid. 
Postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE THEORY OF OvEeRLAYs.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 
on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 
kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 


OverLAY Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


THE STONEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 


PractTicaL GUIDE TO Empossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 


A ConcisE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREsSwoRK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles met 
in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 
PARAFFIN SiGNs.— A. E. M., Benton, Illinois, writes: 
“Will you kindly give me instructions as to the proper 
method of applying paraffin to placards to give them a 
waterproof finish?” Answer.— Paraffin may be heated to 
a liquid form and then applied to the cards with a brush. 
Other information covering this kind of work appeared 
under this heading in the October issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


THE REPORTER JOBROOMS, KINGSVILLE, ONTARIO.— The 
souvenir program of the Windsor District Summer School 
is neatly gotten up. The color selection shows an appre- 
ciation of the proper relation of ink and paper. There is 
much room for improvement in the presswork. Cut over- 
lays should have been used on the half-tones, especially the 
cut of Rev. D. H. Moyer, which appears flat, the detail 
being lost entirely. The cut of Dr. Ewan could also be 
improved by the use of a properly made cut overlay. 


WRONG GRADE OF BLUE INK.— T. C. Company, Madi- 
son, Indiana, writes: “ We are enclosing herewith a label, 
and would like to have you state through the columns of 
THE INLAND PRINTER if there is any kind of ink or prepa- 
ration made that will prevent the ink from rubbing off.” 
Answer.— The ink employed is not suitable for labelwork, 
being ground in a resin varnish, and should only be used 
for poster printing or work of that nature. A good label 
blue, made with linseed oil varnish, can be obtained from 
any reputable inkmaker for from 60 to 75 cents per pound. 


PHOTOGRAVURE.— D. R., Toronto, writes: “ Having, 
from your answers to others, improved my work very 
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much, particularly in aluminum souvenir goods, I would 
ask you how the enclosed sample was finished. It is, I 
believe, a half-tone, and our manager wishes me to turn 
out some work like it.” Answer. The sample before us 
is a very neat specimen of photogravure work. After the 
prints have been made the sheets are varnished and then 
laid out singly to dry. They are then placed between 
sheets of zinc and put in a powerful plating press and 
ironed out, which gives them the polished finish. 


SIZE FoR GoLp LEar.— J. H. W., St. Paul, Minnesota, 
writes: “Can you tell me what kind of gold size will hold 
gold leaf on silk or satin; also which way is best to 
apply the gold leaf? I have tried light and heavy gold 
size, but I am unable to get it to hold any length of time, 
the gold leaf coming off as soon as the sheets are handled.” 
Answer.— Use a good grade of heavy gold size; add to 
each quarter pound two or three tablespoonfuls of gloss 
varnish, and carry as full a color as is possible without 
filling up the type. To complete this work it is necessary 
to take two impressions. First, take an impression on 
the cloth and place the gold leaf in position, and then lay 
a sheet of paper over the whole and take the second 
impression on this smut sheet. This firmly impresses the 
gold leaf. Allow the work to lie at least twenty-four 
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hours before brushing off. Another way to do this work 
rapidly is to take an ordinary clothes wringer, and, with 
several assistants to lay the gold leaf on, run it through 
the wringer instead of taking the second impression. 
Always use the smut sheet over the gold leaf before 
running it through. 


INK WILL Not Liz.— E. B., St. Louis, Missouri, sends 
a label printed in three colors — light blue, red and bronze- 
blue. He writes: “Enclosed find a copy of a label I 
have just run. As you will see by this copy, the blue 
would not take on the other colors. I tried several differ- 
ent kinds of inks, but they all seemed to mottle. The ink 
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used was a bronze-blue costing $1.50 per pound.” Answer. 
— The trouble lies in the red. Too much dryer has been 
used in this ink, causing it to crystallize. When one color 
follows on top of another, as in this case, it is well to 
add a small quantity of ink softener to prevent it from 
drying too quickly. Try a heavy blue ink with very little 
varnish in it. If this does not lie perfectly, dust the 
sheets with powdered magnesia, in the same manner as 
gold bronze would 
be applied; this will 
dull the finish of the 
red and allow the 
blue to lie. 


EMBOSSING ON 
CYLINDER PRESS. — 
C. W., Chicago, Illi- 
nois, writes: ‘“ Will 
you kindly tell me 
by what method em- 
bossing is done on 
cylinder presses; 
also what kind of 
composition is used 
to obtain the best 
results?” Answer.— 
There are different 
methods of embos- 
sing on_ cylinder 
presses. The size of 
the form and num- 
ber of copies to be 
run should be con- 
sidered when pre- 
paring the cylinder 
for a job of this 
nature. First, the 
cylinder should be 
stripped of all the 
regular packing, in- 
cluding the _ press- 
board. This being 
done, a special pack- 
ing for embossing 
should be made. Take 
a sheet of  press- 
board, the size of 
the form to be em- 
bossed, place it in 
the clamps in the 
usual way and glue 
the entire sheet fast 
to the cylinder. This 
sheet should receive 
a coat of glue and a 
top sheet of strong 
manila placed over it and drawn perfectly taut. The 
packing should be glued, one sheet of manila upon the 
other, in this manner, until the full amount of permanent 
packing has been acquired. A temporary packing is now 
put on in order that the form may be registered in prop- 
erly. After the form is all in register, remove the loose 
sheets and the cylinder is now ready to receive the compo- 
sition. A mixture of fish glue and plaster of paris form 
a very good composition for embossing. This should be 
made into a paste and a thin coat spread on the cylinder 
so as to conform with the pages on the bed of the press. 
Now lay a sheet of tissue paper over the composition and 
oil it. The plates should also be kept well oiled during 





the process of make-ready, as it will require several 
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JUNE ON THE DESPLAINES RIVER. 
Photo by E. J. Hall. 


impressions to obtain a perfect matrix. The first impres- 
sion should be run slowly, and if the composition sticks 
to the plates, it should be cleaned off and another sheet 
of tissue placed on the cylinder at such places as have 
picked or broken through. The excess composition is now 
removed from around the edges of each page. Then run 
the press around on the impression several times at the 
regular speed. To obtain the best results, the press should 
be controlled at this 
speed during the re- 
mainder of the make- 
ready. The matrix 
should now be exam- 
ined and the weak 
places pointed out. 
These should be 
brought up by 
spreading a thin film 
of the composition 
over such places as 
may be necessary 
and a sheet of tissue 
hung over it as be- 
fore. Run the press 
around on the im- 
pression several 
times at intervals 
during the process 
of drying. A draw 
sheet is now put on 
and dampened 
slightly before an 
impression is taken. 
Should slight breaks 
appear in the matrix 
during the run, they 
can be easily patched 
up with glue and 
tissue paper. 

WHITE INK ON 
RouGH CovER STOCK. 
—R. A. W., Oak- 
land, California, 
writes: “I am send- 
ing you under sepa- 
rate cover several 
specimens of a job 
run with white ink 
on rough cover pa- 
per, and would like 
to know if you can 
advise us how to 
improve the print- 
ing. We used the 
best grade of white 
cover ink, and the impression is as strong as we dare 
make it; while to keep up the proper color we are 
obliged to run so much ink that it fills up the letters 
badly.” Answer.— Antique-finished stock, small type and 
white ink do not form a very good combination for a suc- 
cessful job of printing. There is little to choose between 
the several specimens sent, except the one with two impres- 
sions, which brings the white out much stronger on the 
heavy type. In setting a job that is to be printed with 
white ink, care should be used in the selection of the type, 
using only clean-cut type and no smaller than twelve- 
point. Even this is too small where the distribution is 
not perfect. If the ink has a tendency to fill up the type 
or cake on the form, it may be reduced slightly with a 
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heavy No. 2 varnish made from linseed oil. All other 


reducers should be avoided. 


OPINION ON CuT OverRLAYS.—S. W. H. P., Geneva, 
New York, writes: “I enclose herewith some overlays of 
which I would like to have your opinion. Are they made 
correctly? Is not the manila sheet used for shading the 
edges of the vignetted cuts a little heavy? I also want to 
learn something of the powdered overlay process. The one 
enclosed was made by dipping the printed impression into 
a solution and then covering with emery. I have had some 
trouble printing on wax paper. I used a full-bodied black 
ink with some varnish in it, but the wax would cake on the 
type so badly that it would soon fill up.” Answer.— The 
manila sheet is entirely too heavy to be used for cut over- 
lays. Paring away the edges on a heavy card or manila 
does not insure a perfect blending of the cut. In fact, it 
has just the opposite effect, simply pounding the center 
of the plate into the block and causing the edges to come 
up. A three-ply overlay, made from a hard book paper, 
28 by 42, seventy pounds to the ream, would be more suit- 
able for cuts of this kind. The overlays for the square 
half-tones are more practical, though a heavier paper 
should have been used and a three-ply overlay made, using 
the base sheet for the sake of impression, which is neces- 
sary when running large cuts in combination with type. 
The powder overlay is made by dusting emery powder over 
the print before the ink is dry. A solution of diluted white 
french varnish is applied to the powdered sheet by spray- 
ing. This not only affixes the emery coating firmly, but it 
also supplies a desirable hardness to the overlay sheet, 
a factor that gives a sharp delineation to the impression 
from a half-tone illustration. Considerable touching up 
is required to secure the best results with this overlay, 
and this is done by scraping unnecessary accumulations of 
emery from the high lights with a pen-knife. If the coat- 
ing is found to be insufficient to supply the proper tones, 
one, two and three sheets are sometimes applied. A 
medium grade of ink with sufficient dryer should be used 
for printing on wax paper. Use a soft ink as a reducer 
instead of varnish. Carry just as little color as is possible, 
with a fairly strong impression. 





HOW THE TYPE ON WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
IS SET. 


Special interest attaches to the methods employed in 
manufacturing of Webster’s International Dictionary, 
because of the importance of its contents to the English- 
speaking people and from the fact that it is one of the 
largest and heaviest books in common use. 

It contains more than twenty-three hundred pages. To 
make such a book in a durable form calls for experience, 
skill and honesty. Nothing can be done in a hurry or 
cheaply or dishonestly in making the dictionary. The book 
must stand so much hard usage that to put out an inferior 
article would mean the business suicide of the publishers. 

The entire staff at the office where the dictionary is 
printed reflects the dignity of the labor of putting out the 
book. Here is put into form, between two covers, the sum 
of all knowledge concerning the English language, to be 
sent forth to the four corners of the earth, and, through 
use in courts, schools, libraries and homes, raise the 
English-speaking people to a higher understanding of 
their mother tongue and a better knowledge of life and its 
problems. 

Setting type for the dictionary is relatively slow work. 
The compositor has more than 255 boxes of letters and 
characters in his case of type, against 152 in ordinary 
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work. These are contained in an ordinary job case, in 
which the type is specially laid, or distributed, to suit his 
needs, and in one or more small cases, to hold the char- 
acters used less frequently than those in the larger case. 
Thus three cases are employed, to one in ordinary work. 
Every first word in the dictionary is set in boldface, or 
black type. Only one box of capitals is used at a time in 
this, according to the letter being set, and this makes more 
room in the large case for other characters. 

Then comes the pronunciation in parentheses, and the 
source of origin, generally employing Greek or some other 
foreign words, set in brackets. Then come the definitions 
of the word, and in some cases special characters to 
illustrate the meaning. Italics are used in nearly every 
definition. 

This variety of type the dictionary compositor learns 
to employ with a precision that would bewilder an ordi- 
nary printer, not accustomed to the lay of a dictionary 
case. An ordinary page of the dictionary contains about 
seventy-five subject words and their definitions, and gen- 
erally three or four cuts. Across the bottom are key words 
giving the sounds of the vowels employed on the page. 
One page containing seventy-five words and their defini- 
tions will contain from three hundred to five hundred 
accented letters. 

As fast as the type is set, proofs are taken and the 
difficult work of proofreading begins. This is a task the 
publishers feel is never complete. Probably no work in 
the making of books is more exhaustive than the reading 
of proof for a standard dictionary. Some one pores over 
every letter, word, line and paragraph, hour on hour, in 
aggregate, before it receives a final O. K. 

On the last revision of Webster’s the proof was read 
more than fifty times. ; 

After a dozen readings or so are given the galley 
proofs by the printers’ staff of experts, a fresh set is 
sent to the publishers, who send them to the contributors 
for authors’ corrections. After these corrections are made, 


THE ‘“‘ CLEVELAND PLAIN-DEALER.” 
— National Advertiser. 


and the office editors also go over the proofs several times, 
the printers then get the proofs again, make the additional 
corrections, and send back revised proofs for further cor- 
rections, if needed. 

After every error detected in the galley proofs has 
been corrected, the type is made up into page forms of 
three columns each, nine and one-half inches deep. Then 
page proofs are taken, and these are given several read- 
ings, after which the pages are electrotyped.—Geyers’ Sta- 
tioner. 























BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of availabl Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens AND TyPpEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BiGELoW’s HANDBOOK OF PuNcTUATION gives full information regarding 
punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH CompouND Worps AND PuHrases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

PunctuaTion.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical 
lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGRAPHIc StyLEBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of uni- 
formity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular work, use 
of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE ORTHOEPIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, containing 
about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of foreign 
authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THE VeRBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other matters of 
interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. Includes a 
treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 43% by 614, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PrinTING.—A full and concise explanation of 
all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proofreaders’ 
marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DicTionaRy.—A new vest-pocket dictionary based on 
the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamentary law, 
postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new plates. Full 
leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PUNCTUATION.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A manual 
of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary proofreading, 
with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, typefounding, sizes and 
styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical terms, reproductive 
processes, ete. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER.— By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this book 
is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to compre- 
hend its. principles, as well as those who have never studied grammar at all, 
will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, 
postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writing EnGuisH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. A 
manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, précis- 
writing, punctuation, ete. Analytical methods are ignored, and the student 
is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and formulas, but is 
given free range among abundant examples of literary workmanship. The 
book abounds in such exercises as will impel the student to think while 
he is learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between the right and 
wrong in linguistic art and expression. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Four WINpDs.—W. H. B., Charlotte, North Carolina, 
sends a proof with a “correction ” by a proofreader mak- 
ing a sentence speak of “His elect gathered from the 
‘forewinds’ of the earth,” and says: “The word ‘ fore- 
winds’ is not in the dictionary, but the word ‘ fourwends’ 
is, but is obsolete. Will you please tell me which is the 
correct spelling?” Answer.—There never was a word 
“ fourwends,” and our correspondent has miswritten what 
he meant for “forewend;” but that word is entirely 
foreign to the subject. There is no word “ forewind,” but 


the phrase “ fore wind” is in the dictionary, though it is 
What is meant in the passage 


not what is wanted here. 
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in question is what was set in the type, but spoiled by 
the proofreader. The “four winds” of the earth, it 
should be, meaning the four directions, north, south, east, 
and west. 


CONFLICTING GRAMMATICAL OPINION.— Henry Sweet, 
author of “A New English Grammar,” said by him to have 
been written “to supply the want of a scientific English 
grammar,” says in the preface of that work: “ Even in 
the more beaten tracks I have found many obstacles and 
difficulties which it has cost me years of hard thought to 
conquer —cften only partially. Practical teachers, who 
generally confine themselves to one book and one method, 
are often hardly able to realize how unsettled grammar 
still is. I remember once reading a paper on grammar 
before the Philological Society, in which I modestly 
advanced the view that ‘ cannon’ in ‘ cannon-ball’ was not 
an adjective. When I had finished my paper, an English 
philologist, who was also a teacher, got up, and told me 
that my criticisms were superfluous, as no practical 
teacher possessed of common sense would think of calling 
‘cannon’ in ‘cannon-ball’ an adjective. Thereupon 
another eminent philologist, who was not only a school- 
master, but had written an English grammar, got up, and, 
to the intense amusement of the meeting, maintained that 
‘cannon’ in ‘cannon-ball’ was an adjective and nothing 
else; and although he refused to commit himself to a com- 
parison ‘ cannoner,’ ‘ cannonest,’ he found another speaker 
to support him.” 


EXHAUSTIVE GRAMMARS.— H. F. S., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, sends us this question: “ Which is the best edition 
of Goold Brown’s ‘Grammar of English Grammars,’ and 
where may it be procured? Please give similar informa- 
tion concerning any two other grammars which, in your 
opinion, are standard, exhaustive, and authoritative 
treatises on the subject.” Answer.—Brown’s work is 
published by William Wood, New York, and may probably 
be bought almost anywhere. Any bookseller should be 
able and willing to get it, though it is not likely to be 
found in stock in most stores. Goold Brown died half a 
century ago, and any edition of his large work would 
probably be merely a reprinting without change, though 
many text-books have been made by other editors with 
Brown’s name, but not his unchanged matter. No book 
on grammar is known to the editor which he can call 
standard, exhaustive, and authoritative. A great many 
are authoritative, but none is exhaustive, and it is doubt- 
ful whether a book on the subject will ever be written 
that a careful critic could conscientiously accept as finally 
decisive in every particular. One of the books best 
entitled to be considered authoritative is “A New English 
Grammar, Logical and Historical,” by Henry Sweet, form- 
erly President of the British Philological Society, and 
author of “A History of English Sounds,” “A Primer of 
Phonetics,” etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVES.— E. D. B., Philadelphia, Penrisylvania, 
writes: “Thank you for your reply to my questions in 
the September INLAND PRINTER. The subjunctive mood is 
still not plain to me, however. If ‘were’ is the correct 
word in ‘ When he was told it, he asked them if it were 
true,’ why is ‘ was’ correct in ‘ The high priest asked him 
if he was Christ,’ and in ‘ He sent me to find out if all 
was well with them’? In this last sentence ‘ whether’ 
has the same meaning as ‘if.’ Is the following sentence, 
which appeared in the same issue, correctly punctuated? 
‘To illustrate; one says he feels, now the question is how 
do you feel, or he feel.’ Is the comma after ‘feels’ cor- 
rect, or should there be a period or a semicolon instead? 
Should ‘ how do you feel’ be quoted, ‘how’ be begun with 
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a capital, and ‘ feel’ have an interrogation-point after it? 
Of course ‘ or he feel’ could not be punctuated in this way.” 
Answer.— Unfortunately, the question was answered 
wrongly. There is no difference in the sentences here 
quoted, and “was” is the correct form for the first 
as well as for the others. There are many people to whom 
the subjunctive mood is stil not plain, in the sense in 
which these words are probably used by our correspondent 
—namely, that it is not always easy to decide whether to 
use its peculiar form or not. But in most of the cases of 
doubt the choice is not imperative, as the form of the 
expression is correct in either indicative or subjunctive 
mood. There are but few expressions in which the sub- 
junctive is now demanded by usage; at least, there are 
few in which the mood is. indicated by peculiar form. 
These few, however, do not seem likely to undergo change, 
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A TINKER’S DAMN. 


What is the origin of the phrase, “ A tinker’s damn,” 
and whence did it derive its present significance? Mr. 
James MacArthur throws some light on the matter in 
his “ Books and Bookmen ” department in Harper’s Weekly. 
The common application of the term, he says, is a misuse 
of it. The phrase had a homely origin. A tinker’s dam 
is not an epithet, but a wad of dough or soft clay raised 
around a spot which a plumber, in repairing, desires to 
flood with solder; as the material of this dam can be used 
only once, it is thrown away as useless — hence the prov- 
erb. [Mr. MacArthur is not a close observer. The tinker’s 
dam, or the plumber’s dam, is made of blue clay. The heat 


of the molten metal does not affect it. It is used over and 
A little water to make up for the evapora- 
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over again. 
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OFFICE OF “ TCHOU-WO-SHIMBOUN ” (ORGAN OF THE CENTER PARTY), TOKIO, BEFORE WHICH THE ANTI-PEACE RIOTS TOOK 
PLACE. 


and they are sufficient to prevent the subjunctive mood 
from ever becoming extinct, which many grammarians 
have noted as a probability. It is right to say “if I were 
you,” and it is wrong to say “if I was you;” it is right 
to say “if he were coming,” when we know he is not com- 
ing, and it is wrong then to say “if he was coming; ” it 
is right to say, “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust him,” 
and it is wrong to say “ though he slays me.” There is no 
probability that in these and a few other cases what is 
now wrong will ever be right; and until this comes about 
the subjunctive mood will not be extinct. The sentence 
inquired about is not properly punctuated, and it is this 
editor’s fault that it is not, because he sent the letter as 
written to the printers without correcting the punctuation 
in copy. It would be correct as suggested above, and the 
last part could be fitted in as a parenthesis, “ (or he 
feel)?” But the quotation-marks suggested would not be 
necessary. A good form for the sentence would be, “ To 
illustrate: one says he feels; now the question is, How 
do you feel (or does he feel)?” 





I AM an ardent reader and student of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and have gleaned untold good from its pages.— 
C. H. Sherman, Spokane, Washington. 


tion keeps it indefinitely. The tinker’s damn is spelled 
with an “n.” Its worthlessness is due to the lack of force 
behind it — used too often by the tinker it has no signifi- 
cance. The interpretation of the other dam won’t hold 
water, metaphorically speaking.] 





AMONG the different uses to which aluminum is applied 
the latest is its manufacture in Germany as a substitute 
for tin-foil. It is not the real aluminum, but paper covered 
with powdered aluminum, which it is alleged possesses 
the quality of preserving food of all kinds. One of the 
advantages of this new product is that it contains no 
arsenic or any poisonous metal. The paper used is an 
artificial parchment, obtained through the action of sul- 
phuric acid upon ordinary paper. The sheets are spread 
out and covered upon one side with a thin coating of a 
solution of resin in alcohol or ether. Evaporation is pre- 
cipitated through a current of air and the paper is then 
warmed until the resin has again become soft, when 
powdered aluminum is sprinkled upon it and the paper 
subjected to strong pressure to fasten the powder. The 
paper is affected neither by the air nor by fatty sub- 
stances, and it is cheaper as well as better than tin-foil. 

















BYXBEE. 


BY 0. F. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printing Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-SAvING Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, «job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

THE StoneMAN.— By ©. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jackson. 
A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing business 
and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

GAINING A CiRcULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but a 
compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions from 
the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and classified for 
practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a handbook 
for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the financial 
advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers every phase of 
the starting and developing of a newspaper property. Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

P2RFECTION ADVERTISING REcoRD.—A new and compact book for keeping 
a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for weekly 
and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of an adver- 
tiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘‘ Steps Into 
Journalism.”? A book for young men and women who intend to be reporters 
and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how positions are 
secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how to win promotion. 
There are chapters on running country papers, avoiding libel, women in 
journalism, and on the latest methods of big dailies. Covers the whole field 
of newspaper work, and tells just what the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


DRESDEN has a municipal newspaper, bequeathed to the 
city by Doctor Gunt. The profits are to be used in beauti- 
fying the city and for charity. The paper has a large cir- 
culation and is the principal advertising medium, so that 
these interests will be materially advanced. 

AD.-SETTING CoNTEST No. 18.—At this writing, three 
weeks before the close of Ad.-setting Contest No. 18, thirty- 
four specimens have been submitted. This would indicate 
an unusual number of entries before the close, and the 
contest will undoubtedly prove a very profitable one, as 
many very nice arrangements of the copy have already 
been received. 

It is customary for dailies in small cities to charge 
advertising by the inch, but the Bay City (Mich.) Tribune, 
with a circulation of about six thousand and published in 
a city of fifty thousand, has broken away from the custom 
and on October 1 put in effect a card based on the line rate. 
The transient rate is three cents per line, and the card is 
graded down to 1 cent per line for 14,000 lines. On small 
contracts this rate is an advance of about forty per cent 
over the old inch rates, while on the larger contracts the 
advance is but fifteen per cent. The Tribune should state 
its circulation on its card. 


ADVERTISEMENTS in color have always been exceedingly 
expensive, as it was either necessary to prepare an insert 
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or run the pages containing such ads. through the press a 
second time, but the “ Butterick trio’? —the Delineator, 
the Designer and the New Idea Woman’s Magazine — have 
apparently overcome the difficulty in some manner which 
is their secret, as attractive advertisements appear in their 
October issues in color. Ralph Tilton, their advertising 
manager, announces that they are prepared to accept such 
advertising at a charge of but little more than the usual 
rate, and believes that the demand will be great. 

ONE of the strongest circulation circulars I have seen 
has just been issued by the Rockford (Ill.) Register- 
Gazette. Last May an examination of the circulations of 
the three Rockford papers was made, but the Register- 
Gazette was the only one which made the result public. 
It then asserted that “some day, in some way” it would 
get hold of the other reports and publish them. It has 
done so in the form of a circular containing reproductions 
of the three reports and some very straightforward com- 
ments and comparisons. The accompanying cut appears 
on the title-page. 






“That will give it to 
you STRAIGHT” 
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“File it away, you'll want 
it some time.” 


TITLE-PAGE OF THE ROCKFORD (ILL.) ‘ GAZETTE’S ’? CIRCULATION STATEMENT. 


EIGHT YEARS OF ADVANCEMENT.—With the last issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER this department completed its 
eighth year, and these eight years have seen a marked 
improvement in the work of the compositor and in the 
interest which the publisher takes in producing an attract- 
ive paper and conducting a profitable business. During 
this time seventeen very successful contests in ad. compo- 
sition have been conducted, the usual number of entries 
being nearly two hundred, and one having as high as 265 
contestants. Letters of commendation on the value of 
these contests are being constantly received, and a pleasing 
fact is that all those who enter do so for the real profit 
and ideas for improvement in their work to be derived, as 
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no prizes have ever been offered. This speaks well, par- 
ticularly for the younger printers of the present day, and 
apparently disproves the assertion that men who enter 
the trade to-day do so for the same financial reasons that 
they enter any other trade, and that printing as an “ art” 
is fast becoming a thing of the past. Newspaper publish- 


ers are also endeavoring to improve their papers in every ~ 


way. In these eight years 1,081 different papers have been 
criticized, in every case has criticism been expressly 
requested, and very many of these have adopted the sug- 
gestions offered and have sent additional copies for further 
advice. In these criticisms there is no attempt to flatter, 
only the points needing improvement being mentioned. 
Then, too, there has been a continual interest in the adop- 
tion of advertising rates that will allow a profit to the 
publisher. Newspaper men are advancing steadily in this 
respect, and are carefully studying out their cost, with the 
result that better rates and fixed rates are becoming 
popular. There is still room for much improvement along 
this line, however, and it is hoped that another eight years 
will see every publisher convinced of 
the folly of taking ads. at any price —\,cumomo 
to fill his paper. sil cadena 
Ap. CoMPosITION.—A very limited 
number of really goods ads. were 
received this month. A small pack- 
age comes from Henry Price, of 
Marlin, Texas, a few of which are 
reproduced. The first two ads. in No. 
1 show Mr. Price’s style of composi- 
tion, while the second two show a 
previous arrangement. The second 
ad., that of Miss Martin, shows the 
best idea, although in an ad. of this 
size not more than two styles of dis- range ng 
play type should be used in connection ere 
with the roman. Mr. Price also sends No. 1. 
Nos. 2 and 3. The omission of the 
ornamentation in No. 3 is a very decided improvement; 
compositors are fast recognizing the fact that ornamenta- 
tion detracts from the forcefulness of an ad. No. 4 is 
selected from a package of ads. submitted by Clarence 
Mattingly, of the Galesburg (Ill.) Republican-Register. 
It shows a style 
adopted by a 
number of daily 
re papers in their 
w own ads., but I 
| | | doubt if the use 
of so much heavy 
rule makes it as 
Farmers... effective as good 
oe os strong type dis- 
paestrccpeparnahargst play, aided by the 
seagate judicious use of 
modest rule 
panels. 
ADVERTISING 
NEWSPAPERS.— 
This month’s sup- 
ply of letters and 
circulars de- 
signed by pub- 
lishers to interest 
advertisers in 
their respective 
publications is 
fully as great as 
ever, but the ma- 
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jority of it is all on one theme, and, strange to say, 
it is not circulation. This has been an unusual sum- 
mer for advertising, and the papers are getting out cir- 
culars giving the comparison with previous years of the 
amount of advertising in lines. The Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Union, the New York World and the Louisville (Ky.) 


REGISTER WANT ADS. . 


REGISTER WANT ADS. 


Do You Want, 
a Situation? 


Do You Want, 
a Servant? 
Dependable help of all kinds 
may be quickly had by insert- 
ing a little Want Ad in the 


Repusuican - Recister 


The, cost of such an ad is in- 
significant, and the results are 
often morethan a hundred fold 


25 Words One 
Week for 25c. 


REGISTER WANT AD65. ; | REGISTER WANT ADS. J 


No. 4. 


If you are out of employment 
or desire a better position, try 
a four-linc Want Ad in the 


Rrpuscican - Recister 


As your want will be tead by 
thousands of people, you are 
surely certain of good results. 


25 Words One 
Week for 25c. 


Herald have very attractive circulars of this character. 
The latter has the temerity to give the figures of its three 
competitors in connection with its own, when in each case 
its own are the lowest. But it is in the percentage of gain 
where the Herald shines —it shows an increase of from 
twenty-eight to forty-seven per cent, while its competitors 
in all but two instances out of nine show losses ranging 
from two to sixteen per cent, and the greatest gain is less 
than six per cent. An exceptionally attractive circular is 
issued by the Sherbrooke (Que.) Record, giving a fund of 
information for the prospective advertiser. The circula- 
tion figures show a steady increase every year and every 
month from 1891 to July, 1905, starting with 2,379 and 
increasing to 6,336. This circular also gives the exact 
number of papers circulated in 221 towns contiguous to 
Sherbrooke, ranging from two to 204 copies. 

NEw RATE CarD.— The Owensboro (Ky.) Inquirer has 
adopted a new rate card, a copy of which is sent for crit- 
icism: Daily. 

Tans them 160 Geet son occ cccsccscccsvccse -25 
100 inches 
300 inches 
500 inches 
1,000 inches 

Electros to be furnished. 
extra. Next to reading, ten per cent extra. 
twenty per cent extra. 


Weekly. 


Composition 4 cents per inch 
Full position, 


As the card does not give the circulation of the Inquirer, 
it is impossible to state if the prices above are equitable, 
although it is nicely graded for the varying amounts of 
space used. The extra charge for composition is a mistake, 
as it has a tendency to discourage local advertisers from 
changing their ads., and this can only result to the detri- 
ment of the publisher, as it makes the advertising less 
profitable. 

NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement. 


Markdale (Ont.) Standard.— Improvements suggested last February have 
not been made. 

Mount Victory (Ohio) Observer.— Publishers’ announcement should be 
reset, and suggestions made in May, 1903, heeded. 
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Middletown (Ohio) News.— A bad offset spoils the appearance of an 
otherwise good paper. Running title and date line are too large. 

Northern New Yorker, Saranac Lake, New York.— Aside from your 
heading, which is too complicated to be artistic, your paper is very neat. 

Morris (Minn.) Times.— The only suggestion I can make for the improve- 
ment of the Times is the use of two larger heads on the first page. It is 
a very neat paper. 

Dysart (Iowa) Reporter.— First page head rules should be transposed, 
heavier type used for correspondence headings, and paid local items run in 
a separate department. 

Alma (Kan.) Signal.— The first page should be reserved for the more 
important news, particularly the upper half of the page. The lighter head 
rule should be at the top. 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION FOR PRINTERS. 


Charles E. Danner, who graduated from the Job Com- 
position Branch of the Inland Printer Technical. School, 
indorses the course in the following communication to the 
school: “The amount of practical experience and actual 
knowledge which I have derived through a’ course of 
instruction in imposition in the Inland Printer Technical 
School is more than I anticipated. I frankly admit that 


I have gained more knowledge in the one week’s course in 
your school than I was able to acquire during several years 

















VIEWS AROUND NIAGARA. 


Hills (Minn.) Crescent.— You should run at least two columns of news 
on your first page, putting ‘ Additional Local” on the last page. This 
running of paid items separate is a good feature, but the heading is not 
appropriate. 

Morgantown (W. Va.) Chronicle.— There is an improvement in the 
heads since the Chronicle was last criticized, but the running of an axiom 
in heavy type across the top of the first page adds neither to the attractive- 
ness nor effectiveness of the paper. 

Sidney (Iowa) Sun.— There is a big improvement in the Sun since it 
was last criticized, and better ink and paper are all that are needed to 
set off its good qualities. If you will make a radical change in the title, 
the first page would be greatly improved — omit the symbolical illustration 
and use only a neat, strong heading, “‘ Fremont County Sun.” 





ALL ENJOY IT. 


I found THE INLAND PRINTER indispensable to me when 
I was a printer and now, as editor and publisher, I find it 
just as valuable. My printer also enjoys it, and my cus- 
tomers are pleased when I show them THE INLAND 
PRINTER. It pays to take THE INLAND PRINTER.—Walter 
A. Wyatt, Ketchikau, Alaska. 


of study. I heartily commend the course of training 
adopted by your able instructor. It has enabled me to 
master the fundamental lay-outs and it has taught me how 
to apply these to the more difficult problems of imposition. 
Making margins, lock-up, nipper and guide edges, the 
operation of folding machines, etc., are thoroughly demon- 
strated with practical examples. I am particularly pleased 
with the school’s thorough equipment — ample stone room, 
metal and wood furniture, four or five makes of patent 
quoins, electric-welded chases, register hooks and patent 
blocks, and a Dexter folder, in operation, to show the prin- 
ciples of machine imposition.” 





WHY A NEWSPAPER IS LIKE A WOMAN. 


A newspaper offered a certain prize for the best answer 
to the conundrum: “ Why is a newspaper like a woman? ” 
The prize was won by a lady in Oklahoma, who sent in the 
following: ‘“ Because every man should have one of his 
own and not run after his neighbor’s.” 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade 
are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. Address all sam- 
ples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to ali inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on req t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicag 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest style 
of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, $1.50. 
American Commercial Specimens, second and third series, $3.50 each. 
Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 


HANDBOOK OF LiTHOGRAPHY.— By David Cumming. A practical and up- 
to-date treatise, with illustrations and color-plates. Chapters on stones, inks, 
pigments, materials, transfers, drawing, printing, light and color, paper 
and machines; also chromo-lithography, zinc and aluminum plates, transpo- 
sition of black to white, photo-stone and ink-stone methods, ete. Cloth, 243 
pages. $2.10, postpaid. 

THE UNIFORM RATE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY.—Accord- 
ing to the Rate Bureau of the photoengravers and copper- 
plate engravers of Berlin, ninety-five per cent of the 
firms in the trade have accepted the tariff rate fixed 
between the employers and the employees. The Bureau 
requests all interested to bring the matter to the attention 
of the firms which have not yet joined, and to report the 
result of their efforts, when, if there are any firms which 
refuse to join, the matter will be brought to the attention 
of the Central Federation for further action. 

DECOCTION OF TEA FOR DAMPENING ZINC PLATES.— 
Apprentice, Providence, Rhode Island, writes: “A printer 
and transferrer in our establishment claims he uses ordi- 
nary tea for dampening the zinc plates while printing. 
Could you tell me in your valuable columns if that is 
possible, and if so, why is ordinary tea good for zinc 
plates?” Answer.—Tea contains an astringent called tan- 
nic acid (also contained in gall apples and oak bark). For 
this reason it could be used in dampening the zinc plates 
and would be useful to keep off the scum, which is so 
troublesome while printing from zinc plates. 

A New LitTHoGRAPHIC SET-OFF PAPER.—‘ Penrose & 
Co. propose to introduce a new set-off paper shortly, 
which has important advantages. It is waterproof and 
unstretchable, perfectly flexible and impervious to turpen- 
tine. An impression is made on it with fairly stiff ink; 
then it is powdered over with red chalk, mixed with a little 
lampblack, when, the loose-lying powder being cleared 
away, dry sand is allowed to slide over the sheet three or 
four times. The set-off can then be put on by slightly 
damping the stone with water or turpentine, or the stone 
may be wiped off with a rag and turpentine, so that the 
paper may be used again. Such a set-off paper is very 
useful for colorwork, of the kind produced by the laying 
down of shading mediums, as the key can be produced 
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from one line block. It is excellent for colored mapwork 
on account of the accurate register obtained.” Another 
useful purpose served by this paper is for patching up 
transfers consisting of numerous small pieces, the 
unstretchable nature of the sheet being a great gain. A 
small sample will be sent to any firm prepared to give the 
paper a practical trial. 


A MISJUDGED AND DISDAINED AMERICAN ARTIST RECOG- 
NIZED IN Paris.—Theodore Scott Dabo, an American 
marine painter, who for twenty years tried unsuccessfully 
to make a decent living in America by painting, has been 
highly honored by the French people. The art jurors of 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Chicago regularly 
declined to exhibit his work. It is, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at, when one considers that in this young coun- 
try the circulating medium determining real merit is still 
of the long green kind. In Europe the life-stream of art 
standards-has become more refined by centuries of culti- 
vation. 


ALUMINUM PAPER.— Real paper coated with powdered 
aluminum is, said to possess desirable qualities for pre- 
serving articles of food. Consul-General Guenther in a 
report to the Department of Commerce and Labor says 
aluminum paper is now manufactured in Germany and is 
recommended as a substitute for tinfoil. Chemical analy- 
sis has proven that aluminum paper contains but few 
foreign substances; occasionally it may contain up to two 
per cent of iron, and never any arsenic or other poisonous 
metals. It appears that the aluminum used for the manu- 
facture of aluminum paper is relatively pure. The paper 
used is a sort of an artificial parchment, obtained through 
the action of sulphuric acid upon ordinary paper. Alumi- 
num paper is much cheaper than tinfoil, and will, it is 
thought, become a strong competitor thereof. The sheets 
are spread out and covered upon one side with a thin 
coating of a solution of resin in alcohol or ether. Evapora- 
tion is precipitated through a current of air, and the 
paper is then warmed until the resin has again become 
soft. Then powdered aluminum is sprinkled upon it and 
the paper subjected to strong pressure to make the powder 
adhere. The metallic covering so obtained is neither 
affected by the air nor by fatty substances, and can be 
printed upon for advertising purposes. 


SIMPLE PREPARATION OF BLUE-PRINT PAPER.— Ordinary 
roll paper can be made sensitive to light, and useful for 
making copies on a large scale which can be developed in 
a very simple way, says the Centralblatt der Banverwal- 
tung. Dissolve 250 grams of powdered bichromate of 
potash in water in such a manner that a completely satu- 
rated solution will result. To this solution is added 10 
grams of concentrated sulphuric acid, and then add 10 
grams of alcohol (962), and finally 30 grams phosphoric 
acid, stirring while mixing. This solution is then spread 
upon the paper with a large sponge. While doing this, 
the strong light from windows should be subdued with a 
curtain (it is not necessary to have a darkroom or employ 
red light). The moist paper is hung up and allowed to 
dry in the subdued light. The drawing is then exposed 
together with this prepared paper in diffused daylight for 
about seventy seconds; in the strong sunlight for about 
one-half this time, and in cloudy weather for five min- 
utes. The fixing is done in the following manner: A 
wooden box is placed so that several sheets can be hung 
up inside of it and the sheets thus placed are fumigated 
by saturating several pieces of soft blotting paper with 
forty drops of benzin and twenty drops of raw or unrecti- 
fied anilin oil and placed at the bottom of the box. The 
resulting fumes cause the drawing to appear. The print 
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is then laid in water for a few minutes, then taken out and 
dried. ‘The indicated quantity of liquid is sufficient for 
about eighteen square yards of paper. A strong wrapping 
paper can be used, which is durable and cheap. 


A New WAsHout TINCTURE, “ KORNELIN.”—The Freie 
Kiinste announces a new tincture which can be used on 
stone or zine. It is said to possess the following advan- 
tages: First, the plate needs no previous drying. Second, 
the drawing or transfer will be washed out so clean that 
no small specks from gum will show. Third, a little 
tincture mixed with plenty of water is effective. The 
dauber covered with a few layers of flannel will remain 
useful for a long while and the work thus treated will 
take color very readily. Fourth, transfers that are 
washed out with Kornelin tincture can be gummed up and 
placed aside without rolling up and can not spoil. Fifth, 
this tincture counts as a protective against the action of 
acid while employing high etching. Sixth, Kornelin tinc- 
ture is composed of acid resisting varnish, of long dura- 
bility, and can therefore be used for the protection of the 
back of plates during the process of high etching, and also 
for the preservation of the damping cloth as a coating 
under the cloths of the damping roller. Kornelin tincture 
can be used with the brush for retouching of defective 
spots on a transfer or original. Seventh, the Kornelin 
tincture is made by mixing Kornelin essence with a like 
amount of turpentine. It is the invention of Dr. Otto C. 
Srecter, of Darmstadt, and letters patent were allowed 
him in January last. 

THE Use oF BoTH HANDS IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.— 
Dr. Theodore Reeneck, of Weimer, Germany, writes: 
“The question whether both hands should be trained by 
the future workmen in the graphic arts has been given 
considerable prominence in Europe, and some influential 
artisans, doctors and teachers have become champions of 
the idea. England and America are in a fair way to 
introduce the ‘ Bimanual Training,’ and a good beginning 
is made by causing’the pupil to describe free-hand circles, 
first with one hand, then with the other, upon the black- 
boards in school. In Philadelphia, this system has been 
in vogue for the past twenty years. It has been found 
that this practice has a great and beneficent influence 
upon the learning mind and character of the children. In 
Japan, the school children learn to write and draw with 
both hands; the same in the manual training schools, 
they must use the hammer, saw, plane, knife, alternately 
in right and left hands. We can speak of an acquaintance 
who had lost the use of his right hand, and was compelled 
to learn his trade over again with the left hand which, at 
his age, was an almost impossible task. We know of many 
painters who wield their brush with equal facility in either 
hand; note also the facility of both hands of the piano 
player, typewriter and others.” Dr. Reeneck expresses 
the hope that all those connected with educational matters 
or interested in science or the graphic arts will communi- 
eate with him, or with M. Bloomfield-Base, of London, 
England, in furthering this important matter. 


GuM Process For STEEL SIGNS.—“ Sydney,” Australia, 
writes: “ We should be much obliged if you would explain 
to us the meaning of the ‘gum process’ for making 
steel signs with lettering design only. We understand that 
this is a cheaper process than ordinary lithography and 
should be glad if you could give us names of the suppliers 
of necessary machinery for manufacturing signs by the 
gum process.” Answer.—The gum process, as we under- 
stand it, as used for making metallic signs, consists of 
painting with a gum solution upon the perfectly clean 
steel, brass or other metal plates. The surface is then rolled 
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up with a strong acid-resisting ink variously composed of 
such ingredients as wax, tallow, pitch, asphaltum, resin, 
shellac, ete. When the plate is. laid in water, the gum 
softens and leaves the plate, carrying with it the ink, and 
consequently uncovering the lettering on the metal, which 
is subsequently laid in acid, after.covering the backs of the 
plates with varnish. In cases of a number of signs, the 
parts of the plate which are to remain blank can also be 
covered by a transfer from a printed form, preferably a 
lithograph. An impression on a starched paper is made 
with a greasy ink containing varnish and wax and dusted 
over, after adhering by transfer to the steel plate with a 
resin, which is, upon heating, amalgamated with the print- 
ing, and thus furnishes a sufficient ground to protect the 
metal from the acid when laying it in the bath. The 
machinery is very simple, a lithographic hand press, a gas 
stove, an etching trough, rollers, some small brushes for 
touching -up, and a hand rest are about all the tools 
necessary. 

ETCHING — THE ORIGINAL TRANSFER.— J. K. L., Bing- 
hamton, New York, writes: “I have time and again 
worked with transferrers who did not know why a stone 
would not print right in the press. In every establish- 
ment there are men who have spent the best part of their 
lives in the trade and yet could not tell to what cause 
certain effects could be traced. Many times errors are 
made at the very outset when making the original trans- 
fer, especially in etching. It should be borne in mind 
that the greatest care must be taken in preparing the 
original, so as to make up the loss of sharpness in the 
regular transfer made up from this original. A safe 
method is to etch this transfer at once, before dusting, 
with an extremely weak acid; let the taste of this acid 
be hardly perceptible. The object of this method is to 
prevent any possible thickening of the lines in the subse- 
quent rollings in charging the transfer with ink. It 
stands to reason that great precautions should be taken 
to avoid injury of the lines, or harsh rubbing; a light 
touch of the hand, or soft sponge, and strained gum are 
required. After this etching has been properly done and 
the work charged with ink, the dusting process is applied 
and followed with strong etching. In preparing the 
etching liquid, I have frequently noticed that men will 
take a quantity of gum in a cup, in a haphazard way, and 
pour in about what they would consider a sufficient quan- 
tity of acid, stir it around for one or two seconds, and 
apply it with any old sponge that happened to lay around. 
Any transferrer who has the least knowledge of chemistry 
should know that nitric acid forms a closer alliance with 
gum than with water, and that the more water contained 
in a gum solution, the longer continued is the action of the 
acid on the stone. A simple experiment will demonstrate 
this: Take two gum solutions, one of 75 parts water and 
25 parts gum, and another reversing the proportions, and - 
add 10 parts of acid to each and it will be found that the 
former will show a sudden effervescence and white foam 
and spend its force quickly with a hissing sound, while 
the other will show the smaller bubbles, no hissing and 
remain effective much longer. From this follows that the 
more water contained in the gum, the more injury to the 
lines of the transfer may be expected. Care must there-- 
fore be taken in preparing the acid for etching of a 
transfer without haphazard work. Take 50 parts of 
carefully strained gum, prepared by dissolving 25 parts 
of a good quality of gum arabic in 25 parts of distilled 
water. To this add five per cent of nitric acid. To test 
the quality of the acid, allow a drop of it to work on a 
corner of the stone. If the effervescence is strong and sud- 
den, the acid should be weakened by more strong gum 
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solution. If the gathering of the bubbles is slow, then the 
acid is right. Also test the strength of the acid by taste, 
which should be proved by the acidity being hardly notice- 
able. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— A _ photolitho- 
graphic process for preparing a design on a zinc or similar 
lithographic printing or transfer plate and dispensing with 
paper transfers is patented by Mr. T. McLaren. The 
plate is sensitized with bichromated albumen, gelatin or 
the like, and is exposed under a negative. The surface is 
then smeared with a greasy substance permeable to water, 
but insoluble in turpentine or other ink solvents, and is 





“‘THAT’S HIM A-COMIN’.” 
Courtesy H. S. Bedaine. 


developed in water to wash away the unaltered parts. 
The greasy substance consists essentially of a gum resin 
soluble in chloroform, as, for example, bitumen, dragon’s- 
blood, gum mastic, chloroform and benzol; oil of lavender 
may be added and an anilin dye may be used as an 
indicator. In the case of bichromated albumen, alcohol is 
added to make it flow or dry evenly, the ingredients being 
water, white of egg, ammonium bichromate, ammonia and 
alcohol. We fail to see where the new invention comes in, 
as, according to George Fritz, on pages 15, 16, we quote: 
“If every photolithographic process was to be described 
in detail there would be a great many, but actually they 
may all be classified according to two principal methods: 
(a) One, in which the stone or plate is itself coated with 
the light-sensitive substance and exposed under a reversed 
negative, so that a reversed image is formed on the stone 
or plate, which in printing comes in the right position, and 
(b) The other, in which paper or a very thin zinc plate, 
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provided with a light-sensitive film, is exposed under an 
ordinary (that is, not reversed) negative, and thus is ren- 
dered capable of receiving fatty ink, and is then trans- 
ferred to the stone or plate by transfer (of course after 
being developed). In the year 1852, the well-known 
Parisian lithographer, Lemercier, in partnership with 
Lerebours, obtained a patent in France for a process by 
which they were in a position to obtain images on stone by 
the exposure of asphalt, and thus reproduce the same by 
printing in the ordinary way. They coated a lithographic 
stone with ethereal solution of asphalt, exposed it under a 
negative and developed it with ether; there remained 
behind then the parts which had been rendered insoluble 
by light and formed a positive asphalt image on stone, 
the outlines of which had the property of taking up greasy 
ink and, with suitable preparations, of giving an impres- 
sion on paper. Such a stone was etched in the ordinary 
way with acid and gum, and then it was possible to make 
as many pulls from it as was desired in lithographic ink. 
We have here a practical photolithographic asphalt proc- 
ess, as it is at the present time practiced with various 
modifications, and which gave satisfactory results. Other 
resins besides asphalt may also be rendered sensitive to 
light, and it is well known that they also may be used with 
as good results as asphalt for photolithography.” 





A LONG-LIVED PRINTING PRESS. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has received the following letter from L. E. Cassatt, 
foreman of the Idaho Springs Gazette, who has been a 
compositor and pressman for forty years. Mr. Cassatt 


writes: 
IpaHo Sprines, Cono., Sept. 24, 1905. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

DeaR Sirs,— To-day I take the liberty of sending you a prospectus 
printed with your “ H. D.” book ink. At first glance you will say that the 
presswork is not so extraordinary, but when you learn the conditions under 
which the work was done, you will agree with me that it is remarkable 
and would be impossible to accomplish with any other ink than the Queen 
City “‘H. D.” book ink, without serious offsetting. 

This work was done on an old two-roller Chicago Taylor press. This 
press was brought over the plains with an ox team, before the advent of 
railroads. It was put in commission in Denver and run for a number of 
years. It was repaired and sent to Leadville, during the great mining 
excitement in that city, where it was operated for a long period. After it 
was supposed to have been worn out in Leadville, it was repaired again and 
shipped by jack (or burro) train to Aspen. On its way from Leadville to 
Aspen, a peculiar accident happened. One of the side frames, being strapped 
on the backs of a couple of burros, the animals lost their equilibrium on 
a narrow mountain pass and side frame and animals went down the preci- 
pice almost perpendicular, some five or six hundred feet. The burros were 
killed outright and it is almost needless to say the frame was broken in a 
dozen places. After the press reached Aspen, the broken parts were riveted 
together and the old machine entered upon another long period of useful- 
ness. After being worn out for the third time, and supposed to be beyond 
redemption, it was shipped back to Denver, where both ends of the cylinder 
shaft were spliced and the machine otherwise repaired. It was sold to the 
Idaho Springs (Colo.) Mining Gazette some twelve or fifteen years ago, 
where it has been in commission ever since. And this is the history of the 
old machine on which I recently printed the prospectus which I send you 
to-day. I claim there is no two-roller press in existence, and especially a 
country cylinder, that can print cuts such as are in this prospectus, without 
the aid of the Queen City “‘ H. D.” book, which stands without a peer for 
fine cutwork. 

Hoping that this little sketch may gain publicity, and that it may be 
the means of benefiting some of my fellow craftsmen, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
L. E. Cassatt, 
Foreman Idaho Springs Gazette. 
I have been a pressman and compositor for forty years. 





BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING. 

WE have received a splendidly printed booklet of 
PRINTER have been exceedingly instructive. The whole 
journal is of great beauty and interest.— P. Epps, London, 
England. 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Iniand Printer Company, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING, by C. S. 
Partridge. In this work the author answers briefly the questions which arise 
from day to day in the practice of electrotyping and stereotyping. In the 
answers experience has been the teacher and practice the test of value. 134 
pages. Price $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

ExEctRoTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Historical 
Review — The Battery-—The Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths— Management of Baths— Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation ef Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and Rout- 
ing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full cloth; 
150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published and 
is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descriptions of 
all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold Process, 
instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal 
Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the Operating and 
Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and a complete list of 
unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, includ- 
ing number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 
81% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

GERMAN technical papers are now discussing the merits 
of soft lead as a matrix for galvanos. This process is the 
property of a house in Berlin. The excellence of this proc- 
ess is granted for similigravures, but not for the reproduc- 
tion of type and vignettes, which would certainly be 
injured by a body harder than wax. 


STEREOTYPING HALF-TONES.— A. D. B. writes: “ Please 
send me particulars regarding stereotyping half-tones.” 
Answer.— Block the half-tones on metal base if possible, 
and see that they are exactly type-high. Hold them in the 
same manner as type. If the flong puffs up, use the tip or 
heel of the brush. Do not expect to obtain magazine 
results in newspaper printing. Fine-screen half-tones can 
not be printed on cheap paper with cheap news ink. Half- 
tones for newspaper work should never be finer than 
sixty-five-line screen. 

DALZIEL STEREOTYPES.— Referring to the Dalziel hard- 
metal stereotypes, Mr. Charles Morrison writes: “In 
your July number of THE INLAND PRINTER, under the 
heading of Process Notes, I read a short, but to me an 
interesting article on the method of producing fine-art 
stereotypes, as done in the Graphic office, London, Eng- 
land. Some five years ago, while in charge of the stereo- 
typing department of the London Color Printing Company, 
London, England, I introduced the process of producing 
fine-art stereotypes, which proved an immediate success 
and is being operated there up to the present time, for 
rotary and flat-bed presses up to six colors, the prin- 
cipal work turned out consisting of weekly and monthly 
periodicals, some of which have a run of two hundred 


thousand copies, the plates keeping a sharp appearance 
throughout. The process means a saving in time of pro- 
duction and a great saving in price of material used as 
against electrotyping.” 


WE have received a splendidly printed booklet of 
thirty-six pages, entitled “Zur Theorie und Praxis der 
Metall-Matrize,” with a supplement, “ Albert contra 
Fischer,” by Dr. E. Albert, Miinchen and Berlin: The 
booklet contains on opposite pages a number of samples 
of Albert galvanos and Fischer galvanos. It is well known 
that galvanos of autotypes are seldom identical with the 
original because the graphite in many zases destroys the 
fine lines and the temperature fluctuations of the bath 
also injure the wax matrix. Dr. Albert’s invention was 
introduced by him some two years ago, and consists in 
taking an impression in soft lead without the use of 
graphite and without heating the form, which renders a 
closer reproduction of the original possible. Herr Gustav 
Fischer’s method of galvanoplasty consists in grooving 
the back of the lead plate used as a matrix so.that an 
advantageous result is given in the stamping. By using 
two lead plates, the pressure can be greatly reduced. Dr. 
Albert aims to show that his process of making galvanos 
is superior to the Fischer method, and endeavors to sup- 
port his claim with samples and testimony. 


Mops Buister.— J. D. H. writes: “Can you inform 
us what is causing us trouble with our matrices for stereo- 
typing? We have been using various mixtures composed 
of flour, corn starch and dextrin with either carbolic or 
salicylic acid or bluestone to stop fermentation. We will 
get a fine-looking matrix, but just as soon as we put it in 
the casting-box and pour the molten metal in, the whole 
face of the matrix becomes a mass of blisters. We can 
only figure it out one way, and that is that there is gas 
lying dormant in the matrix somewhere and that the con- 
tact with the heat releases it and causes the blisters 
between the back of the matrix and the tissues pasted on 
it. The blisters occur between all the different layers of 
tissue. We have tried all different proportions in our 
mixture and a number of different acids.” Answer.— The 
blisters on your matrix are caused by steam which is 
generated by heat from the moisture in your paste. Do 
not use acids in your paste, but make it up according to 
the following formula: 2% pounds starch, % pound flour, 
6 ounces dextrin, 2% gallons water, 1 ounce alum. Get 
the lumps all out of the mixture and then cook until it 
boils thick. A smaller quantity may be made if desired, 
using the same proportions. Fill in the spaces in the back 
of the mold with a good backing powder, and you will 
have no further trouble with blisters. 


Cast VERSUS ROLLED NICKEL ANODES.— The difference 
in behavior between cast and rolled nickel anodes is easily 
appreciated when it is borne in mind that cast nickel has 
a specific gravity of 8.3, while the specific gravity of 
rolled nickel is 9.3. The latter therefore is much denser 
and not easily attacked when put into the bath, while the 
former is of a softer porous nature, and when cast in sand 
usually dissolves with ease. When cast in chilled molds, 
it is, however, like the metals, chilled and hardened at its 
surface and dissolves with greater difficulty. It is there- 
fore possible by the use of both kinds of anodes to keep the 
original reaction of the bath constant. There are no hard 
and fast rules to be laid down in regard to the proportion 
of the cast anodes which are to be used in the nickel baths, 
as there are so many different nickel baths in use, but if 
the above condition is kept in mind and the bath is tested 
in order to ascertain whether it remains in approximately 
its original condition, troubles with the nickel bath will be 
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largely reduced. As a rule, it will be found that the 
greater the resistance of the bath, the more rolled anodes 
will be required, while if the bath is a good conducting 
one, the proportion of rolled anodes will have to be 
increased. When, on testing the bath, it is found to have 
become alkaline, this would indicate to the plater that the 
number of rolled anodes should be increased in order to 
increase the formation of acid and thus to neutralize the 
alkali, while when the bath becomes too acid, it calls for 
the introduction of more cast anodes. Attention should 
also be paid to the correct placing of the two kinds of 
anodes in the bath, inasmuch as when the cast anodes are 
hung on the ends of the conducting rods they are attacked 
quite strongly. It is therefore better to place them more 
toward the center of the rods, and to place the rolled 
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is taken from Process Work and Electrotyping, in support 
of the compressed-air method of agitation, and it is no 
doubt true that the effect of the air is beneficial from the 
chemist’s point of view. But regarded solely as an agi- 
tator, there is a difference of opinion as to its value com- 
pared with other means. In conversation recently with a 
practical electrotyper, who has tried several methods, he 
made the statement that compressed air is less effective 
than a method which “ actually moves the solution instead 
of passing through it.” While he could not explain why 
one method was better than the other, he was prepared to 
make a convincing demonstration, having both methods in 
actual operation. This statement leads to reflection. Why 
is any agitation of value in rapid depositing? What do 
we aim to accomplish by agitation? In the first place, it 
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anodes on the ends. A judicious use of both kinds of 
anodes therefore will enable the intelligent plater to keep 
his nickel bath constantly in the proper working condi- 
tion.— The Metal Industry. 

AGITATION.—“ The almost invariable practice in Amer- 
ican electrotyping shops is to agitate the solution by 
means of compressed air which is forced through the solu- 
tion by means of pipes laid in the bottom of the trough, 
the pressure being about four pounds. It has been argued 
that it is a disadvantage to introduce air into the solution, 
as it may combine with the hydrogen liberated from the 
cathode to form compounds injurious to the bath. It is, 
however, in this very fact that the advantage of the sys- 
tem comes in. The solution is oxidized by the air passing 
through, and cuprous sulphate, a substance which does 
not exist in nature, is formed by the hydrogen liberated 
from the cathode. The air oxidizes the cuprous sulphate 
back to cupric sulphate, the pure copper salt we require 
for depositing, and accordingly the air passing through 
the solution has done useful work, not only in agitating 
the bath, but in preventing the formation of compounds 
which would retard the deposition.” The writer has fre- 
quently employed arguments similar to the above, which 


must be understood that there is always some motion even 
in a so-called still solution, otherwise there could be no 
diffusion of metal, and without diffusion there would be no 
deposition. That is to say, when the metal in the solution 
next the cathode has been deposited on the cathode, a new 
layer of solution must take its place if deposition is to 
continue, and when rapid deposits are required, a rapid 
change must be made in the solution in order that there 
may be no deficiency of metal in the liquid next the mold. 
It is obvious that a strong current would be of no avail 
in increasing the rate of deposition if there were no metal 
in the solution to deposit. It follows, therefore, that the 
quickest results will be obtained when there is a constant 
and continuous exchange of the exhausted solution for a 
solution charged with metal. It is entirely plausible, 
therefore, that a device, such as a rod or paddle, moving 
back and forth or with a vertical motion between the 
anode and cathode, will best accomplish the desired object. 





WE have found THE INLAND PRINTER a great help 
in our work, and my staff has come to look upon it as 
indispensable-— A. Weidenhammer, Manager Canadischer 
Bauernfreund and Deutsche Zeitung, Waterloo, Ontario. 















PusINESS OFFICE: 


BY EDEN B. STUART. 


Under this head will be discussed ideas from all classes of 
printers, rich or poor, large or small, prominent or obscure, so 
long as their ideas are of practical value ‘and along this particu- 
lar line of work. Do not hesitate to consult this department on 
any problem of estimating that may arise. Printers are urged to 
forward particulars of any work that will prove of interest and 
assistance to the trade and to the sender. Address all communi- 
cations to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printing Company. 


Hints FoR YouNnG PRINTERS UNDER E1GHty.— By W. A. Willard. A 
discussion of the cost of printing. 50 pages, paper, 50 cents. 

EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LIST.— By David Ramaley. New edition, 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing, $1. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-SavinG Recorps.— Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printer’s. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING CosT OF MANUFACTURING.— 
By J. Cliff Dando. The scope of this book is indicated by the title. Has 
been unqualifiedly indorsed by users throughout the world. $10. 

ORDER Book AND Recorp or Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for kecping track of all items of cost of every job 
done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides room 
for entering 3,000 jobs. MHalf-bound, $3. Must be sent by express at 
expense of purchaser. 

CaMPSIE’s VEST-POCKET ESTIMATE BLANK-BOOK.— By John W. Campsie. 
By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter into 
the cost of ordinary printing. By its use a proper profit can be made on 
every job taken. Used by solicitors of printing in some of the largest 
offices in the country. 50 cents. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette. Contents: the 
Printer as a Business Man, Selection and Location of Plant, The Business 
Office, The Composing-room, The Pressroom, Light, Power and Heat, The 
Stockroom, The Book of Samples, Entering the Order, The Job in Process, 
Determining Cost, Bookkeeping, Preparing and Giving Estimates, Collec- 
tions and Payments, Advertising and Office Stationery, Employer and Em- 
ployees, Small Economies and Time-savers. 88 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

PRINTER’s AccounT Boox.— A simple, accurate and inexpensive method 
of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. It 
shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, what profit should 
be made on it, what profit is made. Flat-opening, 1044 by 14% inches, 
substantially bound, with leather back and corners; 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, 
$5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page and descriptive circular 
on application. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND RecorD Book is one of the most useful 
record books for printers running offices of moderate size that has ever 
been published. It serves both as an order book and a journal, no jour- 
nalizing being necessary, making a short method of bookkeeping. By using 
this book you can learn at a glance whether orders are complete, what their 
cost is and if they have been posted. Once entered in this book, it is 
impossible to omit charging an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 
3,000 orders; $3. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER.— By Eden B. 
Stuart. Contains chapters on: The Value of System, The Job Envelope, 
Individual Composing-room Ticket, Stock-cutting Order, Pressroom Job 
Ticket, Individual Press Report, Bindery Time Job Ticket, Bindery Job 
Report, Office Job Ticket, Individual Bindery Ticket, Pressroom Job 
Record, Presswork Record, Job Cost Record, Order Blanks, Enclosure Slip 
Estimate Memorandum, Pay Ticket, Daily Financial Report, Requisition 
Sheet, Bookkeeping, Perpetual Stock Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss State- 
ment, Summary of Uncompleted Work, Stock Used Check, ete. Cloth, $1. 

How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusinEss.— By Paul Nathan. 
Contents: The Printer as a Business Man, Starting an Office, What Class 
of Customers to Seek, How to Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, 
Taking Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, Cost of Producing 
Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price-cutting, Competitors, Profit 
and How It Should Be Figured, Buying, Doing Good Printing, Composing- 
room, Pressroom, Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management of Employees, 
The Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Side Ventures, Systematic Saving, 
Partnerships, Leakages, Keeping Up with the Times, Suggestions from 
Others. 375 pages, cloth, $3. 

ActuaL Costs In PrintTING.— By Isaac H. Blanchard. Contains full 
description of the purpose and use of all the blanks and records, together 
with complete cost-figuring tables in blank for the purchaser’s own use; 
in the rear of the book are the necessary ruled pages for taking off the 
annual or semi-annual inventory of the plant, so that absolutely correct 
figures may be established and the records kept permanently in the office 
files; a set of tables of calculations on the 5-minute-unit basis; a set of 
tables of calculations on the 6-minute-unit basis; a complete set of the 
loose blanks described in the book; one full bound copy of the summary 
record book for all the departments, sufficient for one year’s use in the 
office. $5. 

Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that purpose 
the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for use in annual 
inventory, have been bound together in convenient book form. $2. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. Contents: Forms— Job Tag, 
Job Book, Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job 
in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, 
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Foreman’s Daily Press Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal 
and Cash Book, Job Ledger; Tables — Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly 
Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, State- 
ment of Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of 
Piecework, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses; 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss or 
Gain, Inventory Books, Notes. Samples and Prices. 74 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


















GENERAL expense is the battle-ground which is strewn 
with the remains of many a promising printing plant. 
Fortify yourself against the slaughter. 

G. E., Lancaster, Pennsylvania.—Is the following price 

































charged for job below enumerated all right? If not, why 
not? : 
Wages, $11 per week.- 
One hundred sheets; good black ink. Cost. Charge 
MepGN MOON tc scciccs ddunaneddcancedvess $0.35 $0.50 
Composition, 9% hours .........-e.eeeeeee 2.61 5.22 
Making up and presswork, 144 hours....... .48 -96 
General expenses, 5 per cent of cost............00- -17 
NGI, SE OS COW os. cc ca wdeancesdcexccneeavees 1.71 
DR I nis 5: dodd on ev adcczincteneeccrs $8.56 
I would estimate this job as follows: 
° cost 
CNG oa tied eed sandeusantadaceneaedseecuee aes $0.35 
DM deccncstatcced denesa aces Venuenntnew nace ee -10 
Composition, 9% hours at 18% cents............. 1.74 
Make-up and presswork, 1% hours...........-++-- -28 
General expenses on labor, 100 per cent........... 2.02 
Twenty-five per cent profit.........ceeeeeeeeeeecs 1.12 
SRT IGE TINIE eons ccc sek ce ecnascssicascewece $5.61 






You practically double your cost prices and then add 
five per cent for general expenses. You further add 
twenty-five per cent for profit after doubling your cost 
price, which is hardly an equitable method of arriving at 
your selling price. I would suggest methods as outlined 
in this department which will remove all possibility of 
doubt on your part and dissatisfaction on the part of the 
customer. 

W. C. C., Chicago, writes as follows: “ My plant was 
started seven years ago with a cash capital of $25 and 
has cost me to date $2,900, all made out of the business 
and entirely free from debt. Consists of an 8 by 12 and 
10 by 15 Gordon, 25 by 30 Scott two-revolution, four-horse 
gas engine, %-inch Donnell stitcher, and the usual acces- 
sories of an office of this size. My labor cost me last year 
$2,028, made up of a compositor and myself. 

“My non-productive expense amounted to $1,169, being 
made up from actual figures as follows: Depreciation, 
$300; interest, $150; rent, $216; telephone, $60; power, 
$110; gas, $12; fuel, $24; ink, $40; towel service, $12; 
window cleaning, $13; oil, $4; benzin, $3; advertising, $25; 
insurance, $35; cartage, $60; discounts, $25; repairs, 
$45; rollers, $10, and taxes, $25. 

“Dividing $1,169 by $2,028 gives me approximately 
the unit cost of general expense as 60 cents for each $1 
of productive labor. Is this correct and is it above or 
below the average? Should my item of $45 for repairs 
be charged to non-productive expense or is it covered by 
the depreciation item of $300? 

“Last year I earned my ten per cent depreciation and 
saved it. I have made practically no additions to my 
equipment. In making up a new schedule of costs for the 
coming year, should ten per cent be taken on $3,000 or on 
only $2,700? 

“Gross business averages $7,000 annually and our loss 
has averaged only a half of one per cent.” 

I think the majority of readers will agree with me 
that considering the conditions at the beginning of this 
business, this gentleman has made a good showing, the 
record demonstrating beyond a peradventure that thor- 
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ough attention has been given the technical side and has 
accomplished what it always will — success. 

It is difficult to arrive at an absolute conclusion as to 
the general results of this business, as the cost of paper 
stock, ink, and other such productive costs have been 
omitted, but with a business of $7,000 and the total gen- 
eral expenses, including your own salary, being but $1,169, 
the showing is that this part of the business has been 
judiciously taken care of for a city like Chicago. 

The success or failure of a printing business is largely 
controlled by the unproductive expenses and it is vitally 
essential that care- 
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college? Our ledger was certainly very heavy and [’ll 
warrant it would easily last a hundred years, and we had 
a four-column journal made to order. No ‘grafter’ was 
needed to tell us how to run our business.” 

This is -about the same attitude many printers take 
when approached in connection with systematizing their 
business in order to know the cost of their product and to 
intelligently estimate on work in advance. 

One printer writes me, “ What do I care about the cost 
of a job that is printed and delivered, except in a general 
way?” I answer such a question thus: Last fall we 
printed a year-book 
for a secret organi- 





ful attention be 
given the business 
to keep this ex- 
pense down. 

As to your item 
of $45 for repairs, 
this is not necessa- 
rily covered in your 
depreciation assign- 
ment. This work 
merely puts the ma- 
chinery in a produc- 
tive condition and 
does not keep it up 
to normal or first 
value. Repairs keep 
the machinery in 
running order only; 
depreciation goes on 
just the same and 
proper deductions 
must be made each 
year. If you should 
have added new ma- 
chinery or other 
material to your 
equipment, in that 
way keeping the 
total value up to 
normal or- first 
value, the total in- 
ventory at the begin- 
ning of the year will 
show you on what 
sum to allow the 
ten per cent. If, as 
you say, you have 
added practically no 
new machinery or 
material, you must 
deduct your ten per 
cent from the inven- 
tory, allowing the 
same amount for each year regardless of the item of 
repairs. 

“Some fifteen years ago,” relates a writer, “a gentle- 
man called at our office and had the audacity to tell the 
head of the concern that by examining the bookkeeping 
methods we were using he could suggest improvements 
which would reduce the expense of running the office. He 
was accorded treatment that could not, without the exer- 
cise of a vivid imagination, be considered even courteous; 
and as for his proposition, it was not even considered. 
The idea of a man (‘ grafter’ I think the ‘ old man’ called 
him) presuming to tell us how to run our business! 
Hadn’t the books been opened when the business started, 
by the cashier of the bank, and he a graduate of a business 
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FERN GULLIES IN SOUTH GIPPSLAND, AUSTRALIA. 


Some of these ferns are over fifty feet in beight. 
Melbourne. 


zation in this city 
for $9; after com- 
pletion, we made the 
delightful (?) dis- 
covery that it cost 
us $20.35. This was 
learned from our re- 
ports. Did we repeat 
the operation this 
fall? What would 
have prompted us to 
do aught else? 

We promptly 
stated the facts of 
the case as the 
matter was again 
brought up recently 
and a compromise in 
the specifications 
was effected that 
allowed us to do the 
work for $15 and 
make a small mar- 
gin. 

So much, in a 
small way, for 
knowing the cost 
after the job is 
completed. 

Only to-day I 
was talking these 
matters over with a 
well-known pub- 
lisher and he stated 
that their firm was 
recently confronted 
with the fact that 
their plant (then 
doing both job and 
newspaper work) 
would soon have to 
be renewed — new 
presses, type and other material. This would necessitate 
a large outlay of money, which, of course, would have to 
come out of their pockets. After looking the situation 
squarely in the face, it was decided that the expenditure 
necessary to properly reéquip the job plant would not 
justify itself; that the newspaper was sustaining the job 
department any way, and it was finally decided to abandon 
the latter and devote all energy to that branch then and 
previously paying a profit. 

This situation is not rare. If a proper accounting 
system were used and the actual facts known, it would be 
found that many a job plant is losing money every day 
of its operation and that to install new machinery would 
mean, borrow the money. 





Photographed by Charles Clayton, 
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This is somewhat pessimistic, I will admit, but facts 
are facts and these we are handling, so we must not ignore 
them. Look around you and you can not fail to realize 
that what the craft needs is technical education; educa- 
tion as to the necessity of system and how to use it. If 
costs were’ known, things in many localities would look 
up, not down. 

The matter of general expenses and how to obtain 
them seems to be the point of greatest resistance, so I 
will take up in detail a list of these expenses and a simple 
method of obtaining them. 

In the first place, let me explain that the given amounts 
can not be adopted bodily and correctly applied to each and 
every case. In order to secure the proper amount of 
these expenses, one must have a set of books that will 
give all information necessary. No man can locate him- 
self in his office chair and lay down a set of iron-clad rules 
and cost prices for the printing trade at large to adopt 
successfully, for all classes of work. This is the part of 
the battle that must be fought out by each individual office. 

The larger the plant, the more complicated will the 
system be and the more minutely will the majority of items 
shown in the following table have to be itemized and speci- 
fied, but as an outline of how the expenses for a given 
period are divided and apportioned, the list will suffice. 


Period of estimate, one year. 
Inventory of plant, $10,000. 
Annual business, $30,000. 

Total annual expenses, $23,000. 
Interest 


Depreciation 
Incidentals 
Telephone 
Gasoline 


UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR. 


One-half superintendent’s salary 
Office help 

Two-thirds pressroom foreman 
One-half bindery foreman 
Two-thirds boy’s salary 


Total pay-roll for year 
Total unproductive pay-roll 


Total productive pay-roll 


The total productive pay-roll is $7,100. 

The total general expenses amount to $7,100. 

The ratio of the latter to each $1 of productive labor 
is therefore one hundred per cent. 

For every dollar’s worth of productive labor time on a 
job should be added one hundred per cent for the general 
or unproductive expense. 

The item of “incidentals” contains advertising, sta- 
tionery, freight, cartage, express, rags, machine oil, coal 
oil, repairs, rollers, towel service and other small items 
that are purely unproductive. If desired, these items may 
be all subdivided under such heads. Do not estimate these 
expenses; ascertain them from actual records only. 

It will be noted that one-half of the superintendent’s 
time is charged to productive labor. This is done because 
the time he gives to making estimates and contracts and 
other labor devoted to some particular job is charged to 
that job. The writer who furnishes me with these figures 
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also edits the weekly paper, which is charged direct to the 
paper’s expense. One-third of the pressroom foreman’s 
time is allowed for make-ready and other actually produc- 
tive work that he may from time to time perform, the 
balance being charged as “superintendence.” The same 
disposal is made of the bindery foreman’s time, also that 
of the office boy. 

Salary for proprietor is allowed where his full time is 
devoted to the work. If part of his time is given to work 
foreign to that of the business, proper deduction should be 
made from his salary. From records shown by this office, 
the foreman of the composing-room does no actual superin- 
tendence, but instead, his time is all composition, locking- 
up, ete., work that is all productive and directly applicable 
to the job he has in hand. 

Now, to simplify matters to a still greater degree; to 
secure the net cost of a job either in advance or after it 
is completed, it is necessary to know the productive labor 
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cost, cost of material entering into the work, such as paper 
stock, ink, electros, drawings or engravings, wire, thread 
or silk cord and other merchandise chargeable to that par- 
ticular job, and unproductive cost. Don’t think for one 
minute that when you have calculated the cost of the stock 
and productive labor you have but to add your profit to 
these items and the result is the selling price, with a 
profit added. Far from it, indeed. You have only made a 
start. Chances are that you should double the cost to 
cover the labor and general expenses. 

One man allows five per cent for general expenses! 
What this is made up of I am unprepared to say, but he 
seems to have thought five per cent was sufficient. Right 
here I wish to say that the rate of general expense depends 
absolutely on what you make it up of; if you consider all 
foremen’s time unproductive, along with some items that 
are purely productive and chargeable to some job, you 
will find the total too large to allow of securing many good 
orders, but it is better to err on the side of safety and 
receive good pay for those you do get than to quote losing 
prices and land every job in sight. 
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You must compute these expenses in a most thorough 
and careful manner to know you are right and then stick 
to it. 

Geo. Eckert, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘“ What 
would be the proper price to ask for one thousand display 
circulars, size 6 by 9; paper costs 25 cents; composition, 
one hour; make-up and getting ready, twenty minutes; 
presswork, fifty-five minutes? Wages are $11 per week. 
Job done by journeyman. Please give me itemized expla- 
nation.” 


Total of stock 
Composition, 1 hour, at 18% cents per hour... $0.18 
Make-up and getting ready, % hour, at 18% 


Total of labor 
General expense, one hundred per cent on labor 
Loss, two per cent on stock 
Profit, twenty-five per cent 


$1.38 


The writer recently had occasion to make figures on 
printing a city directory containing ninety-six pages and 
bound in flexible cloth cover. Size of book, 4 by 6%; 
three hundred copies. 

Estimate was made as follows: 


One ream 28 by 42, 50, M. F. book, at 4 cents 
per pound 

Three pounds ink, at 25 cents per pound 

Binding (work done outside) 300 copies 


Total cost of material 

Composition, 132,000 ems (Linotype), at 30 
cents per thousand 

Hand composition, 30,000 ems, 50 hours, at 
20 cents per hour. 

Paging, 24 hours, at 20 cents 

Locking up, 2 hours, at 25 cents 

Make-ready, 6 hours (pressman and feeder), 
at 45 cents 

Running time, 900 impressions, 1 hour, at 15 


Making up and locking up cover, one hour, at 
25 cents 
Make-ready, cover, two forms, 1 hour, at 20 


Running time, cover, 600 impressions, 1 hour, 
at 15 cents 
Folding, 3,600 folds, at 10 cents per thousand. 


Loss on material, two per cent 
General expenses on labor only, 1163g per cent 
Twenty-five per cent profit 


$183.81 


The binding, excepting the folding and stamping 
covers, was to be done outside. The body is set in eight- 
point solid and alphabetically arranged to the third and 
fourth letters, with advertisers and book purchasers in 
black-face. 

The firm having this work done had the last gotten 
out in a newspaper office in central Indiana, and paid at 
the rate of 62% cents per page for the work. 

At my rate, the job would be worth $1.83 per page. 
Can the printers, of this work produce evidence that will 
convince printers who: have studied cost accounting that 
the price they did the work for will show anything but a 
heavy loss? 

Information will be greatly appreciated why printers 
will persist in taking work at such ruinous prices and 
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why it is that those who make such prices are the ones 
who always criticize and ridicule the idea of cost systems. 
Mr. Danker, Zanesville, Ohio, uses the following method 

of estimating the job of ten thousand four-page circulars, 
18 by 24: 

Ten reams 24 by 36, 35, No. 3 M. F. book at 3% cents.$12.25 

One-half cent per pound for drayage, freight, putting 

in stockroom, ete. 
Thirty-five thousand ems, Linotype, at 35 cent8 
Eight hours hand composition, make-up, lock-up, at 50 


Ten thousand impressions, at 75 centS..........+-+00- 
Seven pounds ink, at 12 cents 

Cutting, 1 hour 

Twenty per cent profit 


Selling price 

He says further, “ You put the actual cost of the Lino- 
type composition at 35 cents per thousand, then add one 
hundred and sixteen and two-thirds per cent for general 
expenses, then charge twenty-five per cent profit. Any 
fair compositor can set thirty thousand ems in a day of 
eight hours. According to your estimate the general and 
actual expenses on the thirty thousand ems would be 
$22.25; then you add twenty-five per cent profit, which 
makes the selling price $27.82 for machine composition 
for the day. This seems an extraordinarily large amount 
and very much out of proportion to the small selling price 
of the output of a cylinder press large enough to take a 
24 by 36 sheet, which, according to your estimate, is only 
$4.48.” 

It is true that the cost of the composition may be high if 
the work is done in your own office. In this case, the rate 
of the actual or productive cost should be figured at that 
which you pay your operator, from 8 cents to 10 cents 
per thousand, depending upon conditions. If you have the 
work done outside, however (which I assumed was the 
case) and pay 35 cents, you must add your general 
expense and profit on that basis. 

Figuring on the basis of 10 cents per thousand, actual 
productive cost, the price of $64.14 as estimated on this 
job, would be reduced to $41.02, other conditions being the 
same as estimated. The selling price of the composition 
is thus reduced to $9.26 as against $32.38 as given in first 
estimate. : 

Your method of estimating is all right if the actual 
cost and selling prices are known and impartially applied, 
but in this method every item is more or less a matter of 
guesswork — of uncertainty —and although used by the 
majority of printers is not always a safe one. 

In your estimate the items are of small importance, 
but the principle is not plain; you charge at the rate of 
50 cents per hour for time-work in the composing-room 
and 75 cents for cutting. This seems inconsistent. 

Handling paper should not be applied to its price. 
This item should be a part of the general expenses. If 
your customer furnishes the stock, how would you esti- 
mate the expense of handling? You give it as much labor 
in one case as in the other and it must be fairly applied 
to both. Again, in such a method you get more for 
handling 10-cent paper than you do for print, but there 
is no more labor. 

The first thing you should do is to adopt a system of 
cost accounting and a safe plan of ascertaining your gen- 
eral expenses. Then prepare or secure a method of esti- 
mating which is easy, accurate and simple, and you will be 
assured a profit on every job handled, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. Any help that you may need in this line we will 
be pleased to favor you with for the asking. 

[A further communication from Mr. Danker which 
arrived too late for this issue will appear next month.] 
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TYING PAGES. 


Mere apparent saving of time is not always the great- 
est desideratum, nor the matter to be given most con- 
sideration. Far better is it to expend ten minutes in 
doing a thing well and thoroughly than to devote five 
minutes or less to it in a hasty, imperfect, improper man- 
ner, and being soon obliged to spend perhaps fifteen more 
in doing the self-same work once more and repairing mis- 
chief caused by failure to give it rightful attention at 
beginning. Especially does this pertain to whatever has 
to do with type. Justification, reading in stick, spa- 
cing, paging, locking, making-ready, and even tying-up — 
each of these can be done at minimum expenditure of time 
if done correctly. Very probably these operations could 
be completed in even less time if done hurriedly and with- 
out due regard to the niceties of the occasion. But the 
saving could hardly reach ten per cent of the whole. And 
when, sooner or later, it became necessary (as it does in 
almost every such instance) to perform the work the sec- 
ond time, there must be expended not only fully as much 
time and effort as would have sufficed for a thorough, 
workmanlike job in the first place, but also an equal, if 
not indeed greater, amount of additional time for the 
purpose of repairing damage and bringing matters to as 
good condition as when the work was first attempted to 
be done upon them. 

Perhaps this will apply more forcibly to the scheme of 
tying up small jobs or forms with elastic bands instead 
of twine than to almost anything else about the printery. 
And despite the fact that this plan is advocated by a 
writer in one of the technical journals, it appears to have 
little to commend it. It seems unwise, unsatisfactory, 
time-consuming rather than time-saving, and conducive 
to the twin “ p’s” of the printer — pi and profanity. It is 
undoubtedly easier and quicker to snap an elastic band 
around a small form and slide it away than to wind about 
it several layers of twine, cut or break it and secure the 
end. But those who try this plan will find, I think, as I 
found a score of years ago, that the forms so secured were 
not secured at all. They could not be held firmly by the 
single band, whose yielding would allow points and even 
letters to become misplaced or lost from ends of lines; 
they could not be moved about on stone or board without 
danger of skewing or skew-geeing —the latter being of 
the two about fifty per cent the worse; they could not be 
lifted with the ease of the twine-tied form of equivalent 
size and weight. And, more than all else, the little elastic 
band soon lost its elasticity and became either mere limp- 
ness with no binding force whatever, or else it quietly 
divided on convenient corners and the form resolved itself 
into its original elements with a celerity known and appre- 
ciated only by printers who have had experience. 

No; the application of the elastic band is quicker and 
possibly pleasanter, but the centuries-old bit of twine, with 
its beginning and its ending neatly tucked in at the head of 
the page, is safer and more reliable, and hence in the end 
much cheaper. And as for removal, ’tis no more to run a 


knife through the lapped twine at the corner and remove 

it with a single motion than to pull off the elusive rubber. 

Of course, neither the elastic nor the twine will be used 

a second time. R. C. M. 
PICKING SORTS. 


There came recently under my observation a handful of 
time-tickets filled out and turned in by men working in 
what would be considered a fairly up-to-date, enterprising, 
progressive and generally wide-awake shop. Several of 
them had relation to one particular job. On this job, 
which was simply the printing of a few cards, a price of 
$1 had been given. The time-tickets showed that a total 
cost of printing that job was $1.60, and this is the way it 
was divided: 

Composition 
Lock-up and make-ready for press proof 
Time lost waiting for 0. K 


Feeding 
Looking for sorts 


Now, if there is any one thing under the beneficent sun 
that will bring home to the minds of master printers and 
journeymen and apprentices the absolute foolishness and 
futility of spending time in pulling sorts, this showing 
ought to be sufficient to do it. More than one-third of the 
total cost of doing that particular job was caused by time 
lost in looking for sorts! More than any one other item 
of cost; sixty per cent more than it cost to set the type in 
the first place! 

And why was this? 

Simply because the card had been set in a face hap- 
pening just then to be especially popular in that particu- 
lar shop. ’Twas not a rush job, and the form lay on the 
stone several days before it came to the hands of the 
lock-up. In the meantime, other customers had brought 
in jobs for which this same type was desired. Cases were 
depleted, dead-boards hastily searched, sorts picked here 
and there, and full lines of this live job seized with eager- 
ness. The rush jobs were printed. They were tied up 
and slid away on the dead-board. In due time this particu- 
lar job was called for. Part of it was on the stone, the 
rest was missing. <A high-priced man went to the case 
and found nothing save a little dust. He looked over the 
dead-board and the live galley. He presently found a 
sufficient number of wanted letters to justify broken lines 
and secure a lock-up. He had the honesty to charge up 
time thus spent as “looking for sorts,” instead of charg- 
ing it partly to composition and partly to distribution, as 
from time immemorial has been the custom of men work- 
ing in such shops and under such conditions and whose 
employers encourage or at least allow this wasteful prac- 
tice. 

“ Now, what do you think of that!” said the owner of 
the printing-office, after I had finished inspecting the 
time-tickets. “I ought to have made clear profit on that 
job over my customary profit of at least ten per cent. As 
it was I lost 60 cents—and all on a job that only came 
to:-$1.” 

I could feel little sympathy for him and told him I 
thought he was to be considered fortunate that he lost 
no more. And then I insisted that he ought to do two 
things among others: First, allow no type to be picked 
from live jobs; second, allow no type to be picked from 
dead jobs. When he protested that he could not possibly 
get along if he did not allow his men to do that, I pointed 
out to him the self-evident fact that if his men had taken 
half this wasted time to-distribute dead type properly, 
the matter could have been set without difficulty, other 
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jobs could have been set with ease, and when the stock 
was received from the customer and the job should have 
gone on the press, there would*have been no need for loss 
of so much valuable time and so much of what should have 
been profit in the fruitless search for a few letters. 

For it must be borne in mind that this thirty-three 
and one-third per cent of cost which was actual, abso- 
lute, irredeemable loss in this instance, did not represent 
the total loss of time and profit directly traceable to the 
pulling of letters from live or dead jobs. On work pre- 
ceding and work succeeding this particular card, more 
or less time was consumed in precisely the same way, but 
it did not appear on the time-tickets as such, for it was 
charged up under the general and indefinite head of “ dis- 
tribution.” : 

To prevent this constant drain of time and energy and 
profit, there is but one thing to do, and that is to distribute 
dead type. I grant you that the temptation to pile up 
dead jobs is almost irresistible when copy is coming in at 
a rate that taxes the skill and ability of all the compositors, 
and I grant you also that it is far easier at the moment 
to pull one or more letters to complete a line or a job 
than to lay down stick and rule and copy and throw in 
type to finish the job properly and leave in the case for 
seed. But you will, in theory at least, agree with me 
that this‘is but short-sighted policy. I need not remind 
you how vastly easier and pleasanter it is to pick up for 
distribution a job with type lines and rules and quads and 
furniture intact than it is to endeavor to lift one that has 
been robbed of a line here or a letter there or a quotation 
beyond. Your own experience shows how much easier and 
more rapid is distribution in the former circumstances 
than under these latter. 

But it seems impossible to bring home in a way suf- 
ficient to make a lasting impression the fact that this is 
wastefully foolish, save perhaps when just such an ocular 
demonstration of its wastefulness can be made as this I 
have endeavored to set forth. 

Mr. Nathan has said that the average printer is not 
making ten per cent clean profit. I do not believe he is, 
unless his bookkeeping is done on a scientific basis. And 
if it is done on any other basis, it is impossible to know 
whether or not any profit is*secured, but indications that 
this average is less than ten “per cent loom large and per- 
sistent. If, then, a printer°does not make ten per cent 
on his ordinary work, how in the name of Gutenberg 
and Franklin can he acquire lasting fame and smiling 
fortune when he loses sixty per cent on the job by which 
at best he might make not over ten per cent? 

R. C. M. 
THE CARE OF ORNAMENTS. 

On a fair-sized Western daily, just too small for an 
art department, there has evolved a system of keeping 
cuts and ornaments in order which might be introduced 
to advantage in many similar composing-rooms. As much 
typework is used on feature heads and page designs, there 
is accumulated all sorts of odds and ends in cuts, borders, 
corner-pieces, ornamental panels, etc., which have been 
flat stereotyped from page matrices of previous issues of 
the paper — always, of course, avoiding infringement of 
copyright. : 

These, in addition to the regular line of foundry-made 
“ ding-bats,” make up a collection very difficult to classify, 
and without system, the compositor has the feeling that 
he is at least on the side of good taste in letting the job 
go unilluminated rather than take time to find the appro- 
priate ornament from a miscellaneous collection. 

The method in mind involves a particular place for 
each piece and no chance of finding it elsewhere. This is 
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accomplished by alloting the distribution of decorative cuts 
to one particular regular employee. He classifies them .as 
near as may be and determines their position in the case. 
As work is distributed by others, all ornaments are placed 
on a standing galley, from which this man puts them in 
the cases at frequent intervals. 

It is found in practice that the compositor can readily 
find what he wants if it is repeatedly put in the same 
place, but no two men would agree on the arrangement of 
an assortment of cuts such as this, so this work is left 
arbitrarily to the custodian. He assumes the work of 
arrangement, relieving the other men from uncertainty, 
and is not himself bound within a day or two to the few 
minutes’ work of distribution, but can let cuts accumu- 
late on this dead board to suit his convenience. A. G. 


WORKING TWO-POINT RULE. 

Printers generally do not sufficiently appreciate the 
usefulness of the little piece of two-point rule cut eight 
points long. It is one of those conveniences which, once 
adopted, is greatly missed in its absence. 

Many are the times in composing panel work when 
rule cut to nonpareils does not give correct margins, or 
does not produce just the effect desired. It is then that 
the matter is passed over as not easily remedied and “ let 
it go at that” is the procedure. 

The addition of two points to the length of a rule can 
often be brought about by the use of interlocked miters, 
but this is impossible in small work. With the eight-point 
piece almost any combination can be made. By using two 
pieces an increase of four points is effected over the 
regular nonpareil measurement. 

In double panels, in working with Linotype slugs — so 
apt to “ grow ’— and in use around cuts and in mortises, 
the eight-point piece is invaluable. It does the work of 
all other odd sizes and specially cut rule, and greatly 
simplifies the matter of distribution, besides saving the 
cost of much superfluous material. A. G. 

VALUE OF A GOOD TIE-UP. 

To be able to tie up a type form properly — firm, yet 
easily untied — and to do it quicker than the man of the 
indifferent tie-up, is a knack worth acquiring. 

First, always begin at the same relative corner, in the 
same way; and always end at a different corner from the 
beginning, each time an identical corner, regardless of the 
length of the string. Break the string —it pays. Second, 
pull the string tight 
around each corner on 
each turn of the wrap- 
ping. Then, tie up as 
thoroughly for one job 
as another. Always do it 
the same way — make a 
habit of it. 

Four strands pulled 
tight around a form will / 
hold better than fourteen 
loosely thrown on, and 
really take much less 
time in the tying. The 
expense incident to tying 
up dead matter is not so 
often the fact of its not 
being in the cases as it is 
the result of a shiftless 
tie-up. Much pi can be 
avoided even though pull- 
ing of letters is indulged 
in. — National Advertiser. 


THE “‘ NEW YORK OBSERVER.” 
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Differing from the bookman somewhat, I would sug- 
gest a system for newspapers that saves time and type. 
As an advertisement is composed on a galley the lower 
start is made. If the finish is formed by pushing the 
free string through at the bottom of the form with a rule, 
and pulling the loop thus formed toward the left-hand 
corner where ‘it will bind, then cutting the string above, 
it becomes necessary only to pull the exposed end to untie 
the form. 

In newspaper make-up, the column rules are generally 
in place, leaving only the bottom of the advertisement 
available. If the string end is uniformly found at the 
bottom and to the left side of the advertisement, the work 
of untying is much simplified. 

This is just one of the little things, but the matters 
of habit gauge a workman’s efficiency, and many a real 
genius nullifies much of his actual usefulness by slipshod 
methods in the little things. A. G. 





QUARTER-CENTENNIAL OF THE F. WESEL COMPANY. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
house of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company was com- 
memorated on September 10 and the ensuing days of 
that week by unusual and pleasant incidents. The affair 
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LOVING-CUP PRESENTED TO MR, FERDINAND WESEL, SR., BY HIS EMPLOYEES. 


took the form of an enthusiastic celebration on the part 
of the large force of employees of the company. The fac- 
tories and warerooms, at the corner of Henry and Cran- 
berry streets, Brooklyn, were handsomely and artistically 
decorated throughout, and the buildings were beautifully 
draped and patriotically decorated outside. 

It is a well-known fact that Mr. Wesel is a very early 
riser, and in order to be on hand early enough to escort 
him from his residence at 78 Hicks street to the factory, 
the employees gathered at his residence with their band of 
music at 7 o’clock. After serenading Mr. Wesel, they 
formed in line and escorted him to his office. The heads of 
the mechanical departments presented Mr. Wesel with a 
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large picture, grouped in which was a picture of each 
individual factory foreman. This was also accompanied 
by a set of beautifully engraved resolutions. The pre- 
sentation of these occurred in the general offices of the 
company. Mr. Gutekunst, the oldest present employee of 
the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, spoke as follows: 


Mr. Wesel, twenty-five years ago to-day you laid the foundation of this 
business, which now shines as the brightest star in its line, not only in our 
country but in the world. I may say in the namé of my fellow employees 
that we recognize that, although we have tried to do our share, it is due 
to your business acumen, energy and perseverance that the business has 
grown from a very small start to be the largest in its line in the com- 
paratively short time of twenty-five years. We, as your employees, wish 
to offer you our heartiest congratulations, and hope for continued success, 
and assure you of our love and high esteem, and in offering you this token 
of cur affection express the sincere hope that the firm may continue to 
prosper and grow. 

Mr. Winter, superintendent, in behalf of the executive 
and engineering staff of the establishment, spoke as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Wesel, as the representative of the executive and engineering staff 
ef your establishment, I beg to offer you our heartiest congratulations upon 
this occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of your 
business, and at the same time to express our high esteem and thanks for 
your uniform courtesy and fairness. I also desire to express the hope that 
the past pleasant relations between yourself and us will be continued in the 
future. In conclusion, I may say as a personal reminiscence, that the first 
thing I did when entering your employ was to help enlarge your manu- 
facturing facilities, and all of us, believing in expansion, hope that we will 
keep on doing the same forever. 


Mr. Renkin, assistant superintendent, added the fol- 
lowing words of congratulation and best wishes: 


Mr. Wesel, in presenting this picture, showing you surrounded by the 
heads of the various departments, we wish to offer our best wishes upon 
this occasion, and hope it will be received in the spirit it is given. We 
also sincerely hope that you will further prosper and live to see the fiftieth 
anniversary of the business and a continuous growth of the same. 


Following this was the presentation of a loving-cup 
by the financial, sales and advertising departments, with 
a presentation speech made by Mr. Brands, who said: 


Mr. Wesel, we have chosen this opportunity as a fitting time to carry 
out a cherished desire on the part of each and every one in the departments 
here represented, to attest our esteem and personal regard for you as an 
employer, as a citizen and as one of the foremost men in the ranks of the 
captains of industry of this country. We congratulate you upon your 
achievements during the past quarter of a century. The business that you 
have built up in that period is a monument to your ability, energy and 
honest purposes. We are proud of you — proud of the institution you have 
so successfully and ably managed. We will not attempt here to review what 
you have accomplished. The results of your untiring energy and keen per- 
ception of thorough business methods is reflected in every part of this great 
institution. The name of F. Wesel is a household world in every printing- 
office of any note throughout this land. And that name has crossed the 
waters to foreign lands, until ‘‘ Wesel Quality ” is known the world over. 
We also congratulate you upon the fact that at the close of this crowning 
period in your business career, that your mental and physical strength is in 
no way impaired. And it is our earnest desire that you may live long to 
enjoy the fruits of your labor. As further evidence of good will, we pre- 
sent to you this loving-cup, which we wish you to accept as a slight token 
of our lasting friendship and esteem for your personal worth. May this cup 
ever be filled to overflowing with happiness and good cheer as your reward. 


To the speeches Mr. Wesel responded briefly in his 
usual hearty and sincere manner, expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the good will shown, and took occasion to review, 
in a few well-chosen words, the past history of the com- 
pany. He assured all present that he would never forget 
what the workmen and all other employees have done in 
helping to build up the business, whieh has now grown 
to such grand proportions. 

A handsome souvenir of the house, historical, descrip- 
tive and illustrative, has been issued by the Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, and well displays the vast range of 
mechanisms produced by the concern. Interested printers 
and others would do well to write for one of these bro- 
chures. 
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Some said, “‘ John, print it ’’; others said, ‘“‘ Not so.” Some said, “ It 
might do good’’; others said, “‘ No.”— John Bunyan. 

Every successful advertising campaign is built upon 
a foundation of certainty. Moreover, it ships in its own 
bottom. How can any man hope to write or plan with 
enthusiasm if he doubts the merits of his own efforts? 
The advertiser who sways under the influence of outside 
twaddle is like a rudderless ship at sea. 

Edward S. Paret says: “If a business man were to 
consult many friends about the wisdom of a certain 
advertising plan, he would get such a confusing diversity 
of opinion that in all probability the advertising would 
never see the light of day.” He cites further that some of 
the biggest advertising successes have been made by fol- 
lowing plans unanimously “ pooh-poohed ” at the start. 

Is it not so? 

A dubious plan of action is sure to be unsuccessful 
because of its very frailty. Too many men enter the 
advertising arena like a half-hearted prize fighter, and 
they are usually ready to quit after the first round. 

Individuality, confidence and determination are neces- 
sary to the success of any business, and these qualities 
are sure to assert themselves in a well-conducted adver- 
tising campaign. 

The F. H. McCulloch Printing Company, Austin, 
Minnesota, has recently issued a smart booklet with a 
vigorous literary style. Its best argument is along the 
above lines of thought. 

It’s the man who hasn’t enough confidence in his own business to stay 
by it who makes a failure of advertising. It takes just as much dogged 
perseverance to win out in advertising as it does to conduct a business 
successfully. Getting on the right track and keeping everlastingly at it is 
the key to success. If you have had indifferent success, don’t get discour- 
aged, but look for the weak points. If it is in the printing, which is too 
often the case, we can put you right. We give to our printing that extra 
touch which attracts attention and commands respect. 

“ About Ourselves” is a dainty booklet on a delicate 
subject. It is one of those wholesome products of the 
Stutes Printing Company, Spokane, Washington. The 
cover-design is simple, yet forceful, and its contents are 
delightfully brief. There are but four pages of text, 
consisting of four pert paragraphs, set in Caslon Old Style, 
with ornamental initials. The typework is printed in royal 
purple and there is a delicately tinted floral border with 
an interior enclosure of one-point rule in persian orange. 
This splendid color scheme is in happy accord with the 
pure white antique paper employed. 

That the Moody Press, New York city, has done nobly 
and well, in its first five years of existence, is clearly set 
forth in “ The Power of an Ideal,” a handsome souvenir 
booklet issued by this house. From a small inside office, 
lighted by a window opening into a shaft, and with a force 
consisting of one man and a boy, in 1900, the Moody Press 
has grown to its present proportions. The booklet con- 
tains a number of half-tone views of their magnificent 
new building, its interior and its surroundings, together 
with an interesting description of its various departments. 
Factors that have led on to this great success are set 
forth in the opening chapter: 


What is the secret of success involved in this rapid and remarkable 
growth? The claim is made that it is simply the following-out of an 
ideal, not yet reached, it is true, but set up at the beginning. This ideal 
involves the devotion to the business of the best that is in the worker; 
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placing the treatment of employees on the plane of the golden rule; keeping 
pace with the needs of the business world; profiting by the lessons of daily 
experience; welcoming criticism and advice at all times, and giving every- 
body their money’s worth. In so far as the business has held its rudder 
true to this general line of action, it has been rewarded with genuine suc- 
Such has been the power of its ideal. 

“TLet’s live to-day, look on to-day, and to-day only, 
that we may not overlook that which we are seeking — 
happiness.” This is the blessing bestowed by the Smith- 
Brooks Company, Denver, Colorado, in a souvenir of their 
seventh annual wayzgoose. It is the true “ wayzgoose” 
spirit. One is assured that the extended and delightful 
musical program, the dances 
and the sports allowed little 
opportunity for thoughts of 
other days. But, the souve- 
nir. It is one of those splen- 
did creations of C. R. Beran, 
wrought with happy combi- 
nations of type and borders 
—a keepable reminder of a 
jolly good time. 

The Letter Shop Press, 
Chicago, sends a first-rate 
exponent of type art, letter- 
press and engraving, in its 
brand-new booklet, “Himself 
and His Seal.” Nor is it at 
all commonplace from a lit- 
erary viewpoint. The en- 
graved cover-design is done 
in gold, on a hand-made 
deckle-edge paper. The con- 
tents are arranged with 
liberal outside margins 
containing illustrated side- 
headings, printed in gold. 
Some half-tone portraits, 
tipped on, are scattered 
throughout the booklet. Back of it all is the genius of 
Charles Eugene Powers, the booklet author for The Letter 
Shop Press. He depends upon his words and the illus- 
trations, and not upon multi-colored inks, for force. He 
says: 

I believe in strength in advertising — strong outlines — persuasive force. 
The best advertising tells the prospective buyer ‘‘ why.” In writing a book- 
let, there is a chance for displaying the highest order of salesmanship. Fit- 
ness means much in the preparation of booklets; the swiftest race horse 
breaks down when driven to a dray, and the strongest draft horse is left at 
the post on the race course. These things convince me that I must use 
words to fit the subject, paper to fit the words, ink to fit the paper, and 
illustrations to fit them all. 
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FOLDERS. 

The Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is a house of ideas. Their clever little folders are 
all fresh and new. A different fold, quaint and attractive 
typography, a startling color effect, various ways of 
expressing it, a pretty picture, an original drawing — 
these are but a few of the attention-compelling features of 
their advertising devices. “ Memory Joggers” is the title 
of a little three-fold affair among a recent collection: 

We must all reckon with human shortcomings — one of them is “ forget- 
fulness.”’ 

The loss to you in a business way is almost incalculable because of this 
habit of people forgetting. 

It requires constant reminders to let people know you are still in business 
and would like their trade. 

This is the purpose of this folder. 

A persistent use of good printed matter, bringing out some important 
feature of your business, is one of the most potent factors in increasing the 
volume of orders. 

The printing which we do is of the kind that will engage attention and 
be expressive of good taste and high quality. 
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The W. P. Dunn Company, Chicago, sends an interest- 
ing advertising folder. It is set in a legible type-face, with 
a decorative border, and is printed over a white tint-block 
background, on green cover paper. The following matter 
contained therein sets forth a good point: 

Suppose a salesman called on you once a year, probably at a time when 
you weren’t ready to order, would that salesman stand much chance of 
getting business from you? Other things being equal, hasn’t the persistent 
asker for business the best chance of getting it? And yet some concerns 
send out a catalogue once a year and expect that one visit to result in all 
the business the customer has to give. Now, suppose you let that customer 
hear from you every once in so often during the course of the year, don’t 
you think you’d stand a better chance of getting more of that man’s business 
than if you expected the catalogue to do it all? Let our editor of business- 
getting literature and our typographical artist design and print a circular 
for you at once. 

One-half of a four-fold circular, 8% by 20% inches in 
size, from Corday & Gross, anti-waste-basket printers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is reproduced. It is a striking thing, 
done in brown and two shades of green, on chocolate- 


—: 


oductions of inside and cover 
phy Ghair Gés catalog. Gover | 
is in Burnt wood and carved effect 
printed in oaken colors and embossed 


colored fabric-finished paper. The half-tone illustration 
is tipped on, and it is enclosed in a panel of gold bronze. 
It shows the high order of anti-waste-basket productions. 


Of all the great discoveries ever made, few are so important to the prac- 
tical man as the art of reproducing all the colors by printing only three. 

“ Three-color Half-tones, Their Uses and Advantages 
for Illustration ”—a recent folder sent out by the Photo- 
Chromotype Engraving Company, Philadelphia — marks 
the steady progress that has been made in process engra- 
ving within recent years. In addition to some instructive 
reading matter, it contains a three-color specimen made 
direct from the original oil painting. 
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One of the things that have given the Griffith-Stillings 
Press, Boston, an enviable position in the printing world 
is a maintenance of uniform quality in all of its works. 
It is the occasional incongruous specimen that mars a 
printer’s reputation for doing good work. It is as difficult 
to gain the lasting confidence of the public through indif- 
ferent work as it is for a broken clock to strike twelve. 
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i ‘The Office Boys— 
i The Coming 
| Men of Affairs 


sa~=eOU may yourself be asked, af some 
SF future time, to fill an important 
3} sition. € Meanwhile, improve 

J your opportunities by learning all 





are engaged in. Do the work 
well that the "boss® gives you. It may seem to you 
he doesn't appreciate your efforts when you work 
hard: but remember he has a lot of things to attend 
to and that he does notice more than you think. 
G Mon of your "bosses were once office boys 
themselves. They seem to forget it, but they don't. 
You do your work right and it will be a great 
help in securing a position higher up. © Another 
important thing for you to do i to examine the 
printed matter that comes to your office. You caw 
already tell that which is above the ordinary, and 
you will soon learn that it is the "above the ordinary" 
sort of printing that draws the most business, ‘That's 
the kind every business man should have, It's the 
kind that bears our impnnt 
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Sometimes you hear it, but it’s usually an accident. “ The 
Office Boys— The Coming Men of Affairs,” is but one 
among the many good folders recently issued by this 
house. 


“Just a Five-Minute Chat” won’t bore any man. 
And yet many good things may be said in that short 
space of time. The R. L. Polk Printing Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, proves this in a convincing bit of shop talk, 
attractively printed in two colors and gold on Repoussé 
Onyx Bond. 


We can’t sell shoddy printing for the same reason the high-grade clothing 
house can’t sell shoddy suits— for the same reason the reputable grocer 
can’t mix his sugar with sand or sell sloe leaves for tea. 


Isn’t that enough when the quality accompanying the 
printed message proves the assertion? 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKLETS. 


“The Eighth Arrow of ye Third Quiver,” and its pred- 
ecessors, have hit the bull’s eye of public appreciation. 
It is a distinguished little monthly, with a bright, new 
cover-design for each issue, which arouses fresh interest in 
Taylor-made Tintypes. It is a product of the publishing 
department of the N. & G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia. 

This little waft of ‘ out-doorsy ” designing, engraving and printing — 
laid before you on good paper — may serve the double purpose of showing 
one style of our work (not generally known) and point to artistic combina- 
tions of paper and ink. The text of this little quarterly is well worth care- 
ful perusal — for any one interested in ‘‘ paper and ink and their possible 
harmonies.” 

This is the salutation of The Niagara Paper Mills, 
Lockport, New York, in presenting a recent number of 
The Ambassador, a “ magazinelet” of suggestions for 
those interested in paper and inks. It is all that is claimed 
for it and even more. The instructive reading matter 
contained therein is backed up with practical examples, 
and the following paragraph in relation to color harmony 
is most fitting: 


There are no set rules for the guidance of the printer in the use of 
color. There are, however, certain basic principles, and many consequent 
rules, a thorough knowledge of which will enable him to avoid serious mis- 
takes, and greatly aid in the successful creation of color schemes. But the 
sense of rightness can only come after the principles have been mastered and 
applied. 
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Commercial drawing has undergone a wonderful trans- 
formation within recent years. The improvement is espe- 
cially marked in fashion-plate illustrating. Edward Rodg- 
ers, Cleveland, Ohio, has done much to encourage the 
production of life-like groups, with a pleasing air of 
nonchalance, and this style of illustrating has now almost 
entirely replaced the wax-like images, with expressionless 
countenances, in stiff, unwrinkled attire, so characteristic 
of the fashion plate of ten years ago. “ When Men Talk 
Clothes,” a booklet on smart clothes, is one of Mr. Rodg- 
ers’s latest productions for The English Woolen Mills. 
Its cover-design consists of a group of men in swagger 
attire and conventional pose. The illustration is printed 
in two colors over a background band of solid gold, which 
occupies the upper third of the front and back covers. 
The remainder of the cover consists of a purple ground. 
The contents are in keeping. 

Thomas P. Nichols, Lynn, Massachusetts, is another 
printer who has made the business of writing and design- 
ing distinctive booklets a substantial part of his business. 
“The White Season,” a dainty brochure for the John H. 
Cross Shoe Company, of that city, is an out-of-the-ordi- 
nary product of the Nichols shop. It is printed in black 
and gold on hand-made deckle-edge paper. The typog- 
raphy is in neat paragraphed arrangement with an occa- 
sional ornamental initial, and its literary style is curt but 
courteous. 

R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Connecticut, announce 
their return from out of the ashes and debris of a recent 





from the ashes and debris, there has 
arisen a condition of things more 
complete than ever before. @€ The 
fire demon was considerate enough 
to keep away from our composing 
room, for which we are duly thankful 
but it raised havoc with our stock 
rooms and offices, resulting in a lot 
of confusion and naturally 
in some cases tardi- 
ness in de- livery of 
orders. How- ever, every- 
thing is thoroughly reorganized now 
and good printing is going on without 
interruption. @[ We have made im- 
provements wherever possible, given 
all departments more room and every 
equipment for turning out the very 
best printing that modern methods, 
good taste and genius can produce 
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fire, to again take their place as a potent factor in the 
printing world. 

“The Printer’s Insurance Protective Inventory Sys- 
tem,” a 480-page book, half-leather bound, published by 
Charles S. Brown, Grand Rapids, is planned to be of 
inestimable value to the printer. It shows how to make 
an inventory of a printing business; tells how to find cor- 
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rect amounts of material and enter same in the classified 
record; it classifies all materials under their own discount 
headings by floors and departments; gives size, name and 
number of articles, and tells where materials were pur- 
chased. A commendable feature of the system is in that 
it compels the person making the inventory to make it 
correct. If he overlooks any article, the book will dis- 
cover the error. 

The printing qualities of Sterling Japanese Parch- 
ments are well shown in an attractive booklet issuing 
from the Worthy Paper Company, Mittineague, Massa- 
chusetts. These papers. are especially adaptable for 
high-grade art, book and novelty printing, and are made 
rough-finished, and with a smooth surface for half-tone 
printing. Two and three color process printing is shown 
to be very effective on these parchments. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company’s circular of 
modern printing-office furniture is a golden pamphlet. 
This is true, more so because of the golden wealth of its 
contents than because of the goldenrod paper on which it 
is printed. It is an exposition of the “ New Departure 
Cases”; Wisconsin Cabinets, with steel and wood runs; 
front steel-run cabinets, and a few of the other good 
things made at Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

A few facts without varnish are more convincing than a page full of 
enthusiastic misrepresentation. 

This truism on the inside of the front cover of a new 
catalogue issued by the Brown & Carver Cutting Machine 
Company, Oswego, New York, is emulated in its contents. 
The book contains a description of the distinguishing 
features of Brown & Carver cutters, well illustrated with 
a number of fine half-tone engravings. It is well printed 
throughout. 

BLOTTERS. 


The Sparrel Print, Boston— A handsome decorative 
design, done in soft tints of purple, green and flesh. This 
blotter contains a scored stub, which is to be folded back 
and placed in a pigeonhole. 

The Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Massachusetts, has 
applied the “follow-up” idea to good advantage in a 
unique series of blotters. The first one of these was sent 
out a few months ago as a mere “ feeler” and to create 
advance interest and anticipation. It contained a half- 
tone illustration of their immense works and a note: “ We 
shall mail, during successive weeks, with our compliments 
and best wishes, individual blotters for your entire office 
family. We are certain they will prove attractive. Watch 
out for them.” Then, in due time, followed individual 
blotters, addressed to the president, the vice-president, the 
secretary, the treasurer, the general manager, the super- 
intendent, the advertising manager, the bookkeeper, the 
clerk, the stenographer, and last, but not least, the office 
boy. Each one of the series is appropriately illustrated 
and each contains a distinctive message. , 

The Dietz Printing Company, Richmond, Virginia.— 
A colonial proclamation, from the shop of the joyful 
printerman, set in colonial style. 

John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island, adhere 
to scripture lessons and little sermons as a means of 
attracting attention to their printing-office. “If there is 
no hell,” is a characteristic topic in a recent blotter. 

The Evening Inquirer, Galion, Ohio. —“ Looking 
through our paper”—a cute little tot protruding its 
head through a copy of The Enquirer. 

Challinor-Dunker Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
—A three-color half-tone illustration of the king’s fool 
in characteristic pose and the phrase: “ They do but jest 
who offer to give you the same class of printing for less 
money than we ask.” 
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Ernest Hesse, Gloucester, Ohio.—“ It was a discovery 
of Benjamin Franklin that if people got up at daylight 
and retired early, they would save candles. It was a dis- 
covery worthy of Benjamin Franklin—no matter who 
made it—that if printing wanted early in September 
were done in August, there would be less worry over the 
matter, even if August proved warm. A stitch in time 
saves nine, as Poor Richard says. Which is respectfully 
submitted by a follower of Franklin.” 

J. C. Newitt, Los Angeles, California.— It’s much 
better to buy plain, strong, clean-cut printing than the 
ordinary, careless kind, especially when the difference in 
price between the good work and the poor work is so 
small that it won’t buy you a two-bit microscope to locate 
it with.” 

Evans Printing Company, Atlanta, Georgia.— A jin- 
gling doggerel, set in chap-book style with mission toys. 

Stutes Printing Company, Spokane, Washington.— A 
cut of a telephone, and the display line, “ Printing by 
wire.” In smaller type: “If you are a telephone sub- 
scriber, just phone your printing order to us.” 

The Schumann Art Print, Norwalk, Connecticut.— 
“Printing! Not the common every-day sort, but some- 
thing bright and distinctive, the kind that will attract the 
eye and sell your goods. The kind you have been look- 
ing for.” 

The F. H. McCulloch Printing Company, Austin, 
Minnesota.— A half-tone illustration of a man doing a 
dare-devil dive, and a few words of caution. “ Don’t run 
a risk. Why run your chances of getting a good job by 
taking your printing to an office not properly equipped 
for first-class work? You may get a good job and you may 
not — chances are that you won’t.” 

Ben F. Hildebrand, St. Joseph, Missouri, sends a 
commendable blotter idea for an accident insurance com- 
pany. News items of railroad wrecks, explosions, fires, 
cyclones, etc., are reproduced from leading papers. 

C. M. Mead Printing Company, somewhere in the 
United States (address not given): “The question 
answered. Who said Gutenburg was the first printer? 
We beg to differ. Adam was the first printer. He 
printed a kiss on Eve’s cheek. The job was attempted 
with a hand press, but as there was not enough squeeze, 
Adam used an arm-lever press. It made a good impres- 
sion, although Eve thought it was a bold-face type, yet 
she called for duplicates and Adam did all presswork for 
her thereafter.” 

Guessaz & Ferlet, San Antonio, Texas.—“‘ The man 
who thinks knows that his printing is worth more than 
the price he pays — that it must have that forceful, com- 
pelling quality that is called character, and with it the 
grace that wins the eye.” 

The Cleveland Akron Bag Company.— People who 
spend their lives packing their trunks never go any- 
where.” 

The Rowe Press, Bath, Maine.—“ A chest of tools does 
not make a carpenter, neither do presses and type make 
a printer. There is something else necessary — the ‘ know 
how’ to use these things effectively. We have a force of 
skilled employees of many years’ experience who can 
handle your printing in an up-to-date manner, and we 
have provided them with all the latest labor-saving appli- 
ances for getting work out promptly.” 

Brady, the printer, Statesville, North Carolina.— If 
you’d be ‘ wise’? to that piece of silver in which there are 
ten dimes, speak to Brady when you want printing, and 
observe the results. He’ll put ginger in your ‘talk.’ His 
specialty: The business man’s troubles. If you’ve been 
getting your printing elsewhere, be wise.” 
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JUBILEE OF THE FIRM OF KARL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG. 


On the 20th of June, 1905, there was celebrated at 
Leipzig the jubilee of the well-known firm of Karl Krause, 
of that city, which has grown from a very small beginning 
into one of the largest and most celebrated houses in the 
world engaged in the construction of machines used by 
printers, stationers, bookbinders and papermakers. A 
short sketch of the life of the energetic founder, and of 
the growth of his business, may be of some interest to our 
readers on this occasion. 

Johann Gottfried Karl Krause was the son of a yeo- 
man farmer, and was born on November 29, 1823, in the 
Prussian village of Liemehna, close to the Saxon border. 
He spent a happy youth, and received his education in 
the village school, where he was considered one of the most 
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intelligent and hard-working of the pupils. When he left 
school he obtained a situation as errand boy in the well- 
known Café Francais in the Augustusplatz, Leipzig, but 
such a situation was not to his taste, and, moreover, it 
offered no prospects for the future. Having made up his 
mind to do something better, Krause apprenticed himself, 
in 1842, to a locksmith in Leipzig, and when he became a 
journeyman, in 1846, set out to see the world, as was the 
custom in Germany in those days. In the course of his 
wanderings he visited Mayence, Mannheim, Strassbourg, 
and finally found himself in Switzerland. Two years later 
he returned to Leipzig and obtained a situation with a 
locksmith, subsequently being employed as a fitter in the 
well-known engineworks of Messrs. Carl and Gustav Hark- 
ort. From the Harkort factory he went to the engine- 
works of Gétz & Nestmann, which was his last situation. 

On May 20, 1855, Karl Krause opened a small repair 
shop in the Erdmannstrasse, Leipzig, with only a few 
indispensable tools. But his wonderful energy and talents 
soon brought their reward, for before the end of two 
years he had nine men in his employment, and was able to 
get married. His wife was soon able to assist him in his 
business, and to her he frequently turned for advice. In 
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1861 Krause removed to the Inselstrasse, and early in the 


seventies to the suburb of Anger-Crottendorf, where he 
established a foundry, which was followed, in 1877, by a 
large factory. From that time his prosperity increased 
by leaps and bounds, and the premises had to be constantly 
enlarged. Krause’s machines gained a good -reputation 
abroad, but it was not until Herr Heinrich Biagosch, who 
was a traveler for the firm (and who married Krause’s 
daughter on October 9, 1881), became a partner on his 
marriage that the foreign business was developed to any 
great extent. 

On March 6, 1893, Krause was honored by a visit from 
King Albert of Saxony, and on April 21, 1894, the King 
gave him the title of Kommerzienrat (Commercial Coun- 
cilor) in recognition of his successful work. His last 
years were spent quietly and happily with his family, and 
his death took place on March 3, 1902. 

The death of the founder did not affect the progress 
of the business, which was then in the capable hands of 
his partner and son-in-law, Herr Biagosch, whose untir- 
ing energy, wide knowledge, organizing talent and busi- 
ness acumen have resulted in continually increasing the 
prosperity of the firm. This prosperity was temporarily 
menaced in the beginning of December, 1903 — when the 
firm had in its employment 91 officials and 943 workmen — 
by a fire which occurred in the night of December 3, and 
destroyed half the works. But the wonderful energy and 
capacity for work of the chief were equal to the occasion, 
and overcame all difficulties, so that not a single man had 
to be discharged owing to the fire. In fifteen months an 
immense new structure arose from the ashes, replete with 
all: modern improvements. 

It is unnecessary to describe the works in detail, but 
a few figures may serve to illustrate their great extent. 
The power is supplied by 4 steam engines of 870 horse- 
power each, and 6 steam boilers having a combined heating 
surface of 7,050 square feet, and also by a portable engine 
of 80 horse-power. The power of these engines is trans- 
mitted to the machines by means of dynamos and electric 
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other kinds of machines are also made, such as embossing 
presses of all kinds. A number of the firm’s productions 
are protected by patents, of which they own thirty-eight. 
The number of machines sold to date amounts to 75,845. 


ee 


HEINRICH BIAGOSCH. 


We can not close this notice without referring to the 
Endowment Funds originated by the firm. At the death of 
the founder his heirs gave £2,500 to a fund to perpetuate 
his memory. This money has been added to a sum of 
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ENGINEERING WORKS OF KARL KRAUSE, LEIPSIC. 


motors. The lighting is effected by about two hundred arc 
lamps, a large number of Nernst lamps and about two 
thousand incandescent lamps. For handling the machines 
and parts, there is a large number of cranes, mostly elec- 
tric, of various sizes up to ten tons. The manufactures 
of the firm-comprise machines for bookbinders, printers, 
boxmakers and papermakers, such as glazing calenders 
with any number and width of rolls, cutters and slitters, 
water-marked paper-cutters, hydraulic presses, etc. Many 


£1,250, given by Herr Biagosch in celebration of his 
twenty-fifth year with the firm, and the two sums, which 
with the interest amount to £4,000, constitute a fund for 
assisting the widows and orphans of deceased workmen. 

The takings of the factory canteen, which exceed as a 
rule £200 per annum, are handed over to the fund started 
in 1896 for assisting workmen and officials. 

On January 1, 1905, a fund was started in the factory 
for insuring against illness. 
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Another benevolent institution is the factory library, 
which contains at present about one thousand volumes, 
and the school-book supply scheme, by which the children 
of workmen are supplied free of charge, at Easter every 
year, with all the necessary school books. 

The factory has a fire brigade, and a choral union was 
established in 1879. 

At the end of 1904 the works employed 129 officials, 
with salaries amounting to £11,386, and 995 (now 1,153) 
workmen, whose wages amount to £51,610 per annum. 
The foundry employs 130 men, and its wages bill comes 
to £6,450 per annum. These figures give some idea of 
the immense size of the undertaking. 

For the jubilee celebration a very complete program 
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THE ENTERPRISE OF ‘LA PRENSA.” 


American and English newspapers are supposed to hold 
the palm for enterprise and that form of advertising 
which is of a semi-benevolent character. But there can be 
little doubt that La Prensa, the leading daily paper of the 
Argentine Republic, in breadth of usefulness has no peers. 
The paper made its first appearance on October 18, 1869, 
as an afternoon paper. It had but two pages of five 
columns each. The population of the city of Buenos 
Ayres amounted then to about one hundred and ninety 
thousand inhabitants. In 1904 the paper assumed its 
present size, ten pages of seven columns each. La Prensa 
has a circulation of 95,000 copies, of which 61,000 copies 











PLAZA, BUENOS AIRES, SOUTH AMERICA. LA PRENSA BUILDING AT RIGHT OF CENTER IN MIDDLE BACKGROUND. 


of festivities had been arranged, commencing with a torch- 
light procession on the evening of the 19th to the resi- 
dence of Herr Biagosch. On the 20th there was a pro- 
cession at:7:30 in the morning to the grave of Karl Krause, 
where a hymn was sung, some speeches delivered and a 
wreath deposited. At 11 o’clock there were songs, music 
and speeches in the new administration buildings, and at 
6 P.M. a musical entertainment and banquet in the large 
hall of the Zoological Gardens. 


AN APPRECIATION. 

I wish to express my appreciation of your excellent 
journal. During the number of years I have been follow- 
ing the art preservative, it has been one of my best 
friends. I have a number of bound volumes which will 
always have a place in my library.— J. W. Hurren, Salmon 
Arm, British Columbia. 


are taken in the city and 34,000 are sent to the interior 
and foreign countries. 

La Prensa building has two underground and five 
upper stories, besides the garrets. The base of the bronze 
statue placed on the roof is fifty meters above the street 
level. The second cellar contains the paper rolls and two 
machines for rolling and damping paper, the hot-water 
boiler, the boiler for heating the building in winter, the 
compressed-air motor for the pneumatic tubes, two sixty- 
horse-power motors and one thirty-five-horse-power motor, 
together with their three boilers. This cellar occupies 
the whole area of the building, i. e., 1,337 square meters. 
It communicates with the first cellar by means of four 
lifts. Next to the boilers, there is a great coal deposit, 
with a capacity for thirty tons, and next to the motors is 
the well, which affords water for the boilers, for house- 
keeping purposes and for the fire hose. 
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In the first cellar on the side of Rivadavia street, there 
is a large saloon used in the morning for the sale of the 
newspaper. This saloon is often granted for public meet- 
ings. In the evening it serves for music teaching, the 


popular gratuitous music and song school held by La, 


Prensa. 

On the side of Avenida de Mayo are installed the 
printing-presses. There are four Hoe presses, two of 
them being of double-supplement system, able to print, 
cut, paste and fold 24,000 copies, from 4 to 12 pages, or 
12,000 copies with 16, 20 or 24 pages, per hour. The third 
press, a quadruple 


On the second floor, on the side of Avenida de Mayo, 
is the saloon for public meetings; the library, gratuitously 
opened to the public; the various editors’ offices; the 
chief of reporters’ offices, and the fencing saloon for the 
staff of the newspaper, directed by a well-known professor. 
On the Rivadavia street side, the restaurant and billiard 
saloon for the staff and the large and stately reporters’ 
saloon. 

On the third floor are the apartments destined for dis- 
tinguished guests, consisting of three sleeping-rooms, an 
equal number of toilet-rooms, a drawing-room, a sitting- 

room, a ladies’ par- 





one, prints 48,000 
copies, from 6 to 8 
pages, hourly. The 
fourth machine also 
belongs to the 
double - supplement 
system, but has an 
extra platform for 
printing photoen- 
gravings, and, if 
needed, colorwork. 
It prints hourly 
24,000 copies, cut, 
pasted and folded, 
from 4 to 16 pages, 
or 12,000 copies with 
20 or 24 pages each. 
There are, moreover, 
4 Marinoni presses 
as a reserve. In the 
same cellar are situ- 
ated the workrooms 
of galvanoplasty, 
stereotype plate 
foundry and me- 
chanics. The elec- 
tric installation com- 
prises 3 dynamos, of 
50 amperes each, 
and 1 motor- 
dynamo. 

On the ground 
floor, on the side of 
Avenida de Mayo, 
there are the Adver- 
tisement Hall, the 
Exhibition of Na- 
tional Products and 
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lor, a dining-room 
and kitchen. On the 
Rivadavia street side 
are the apartments 
for the service hos- 
pital for sick per- 
sons and the restau- 
rant for typogra- 
phers and other 
workmen. 

On the fourth 
floor there is a large 
workroom for the 
Linotypes, and de- 
partments for engra- 
ving, photography 
and photoengraving. 

The garrets are 
used for general 
storage purposes. 

When Dr. José C. 
Paz, the proprietor 
of La Prensa, con- 
ceived the plan of 
the building, he de- 
termined to crown 
the organization by 
establishing several 
complementary of - 
fices, for charitable 
and mind-improving 
purposes. He has 
seen his scheme fully 
realized and has won 
the glory of being 
the first newspaper 
in the world to estab- 
lish such philan- 








the Consultory of 
Chemical, Agricul- 
tural and Industrial 
Matters, all gratuitous services. Surrounding the large 
central hall are situated the offices of the manager, account- 
ants and Information Bureau. On the side of Rivadavia 
street there are the Medical and Legal Consultories. 

On the first floor, on the side of Avenida de Mayo, 
there is the apartment of the proprietor, which consists 
of library, a drawing-room, a smoking saloon, a billiard 
saloon and a toilet and bathroom; the office and parlor 
of the political editor; the office and parlor of the chief 
editor, and a large waiting-room for the public. Looking 
on the large central hall, the offices of the vice-editor, of 
the secretary and of the foreign and Argentine telegraphic 
news service. On the side of Rivadavia street, the vast 
and magnificent saloon for feasts, decorated in Louis XVI. 
style, are established with a saloon and a small parlor and 
four dressing-rooms for the artists. 


LA PRENSA BUILDING, BUENOS AIRES, SOUTH AMERICA. 


thropical services. 

The Medical-Chi- 
rurgical Consultory 
is under the direction of Dr. Julio Darnet and a staff of 
renowned specialists. They have attended over three thou- 
sand patients a month. La Prensa Consultory has a com- 
plete Roentgen rays apparatus, and other physicians in the 
town are allowed to make use of the apparatus. The doc- 
tors of La Prensa Consultory are eminent in their pro- 
fession, most of them being widely known in European 
medical societies by their works and scientific researches. 

Dr. Enrique Flynn, graduated in Germany, gives 
information and advice concerning chemical, industrial 
and agricultural matters. He is assisted by another dis- 
tinguished professor. 

A well-known professor teaches music, with reference 
to harmony, technic, rhythm and sound. The classes take 
place daily in the large saloon on the side of Rivadavia 
street (first cellar). There are fifteen hundred pupils, 
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separated in five groups, three hundred pupils in each, 
according to their age and sex. Every group has a single 
weekly class. There are, moreover, for more advanced 
pupils, piano classes, violin classes and a violoncello class. 
In order to assist the public, a law office is at its dis- 
position every day, under the direction of able attorneys. 
The average consultations number thirty every day. 
The Spanish Language Academy is under the charge 
of Prof. A. Atienza y Medrano, one.of the editors of this 
paper, who filled the seat of professor of Spanish lan- 
guage during twelve years in the Colleges of the Buenos 
Aires University. He also gives lectures once a week 
in Spanish literature for pupils of more advanced classes. 
In one saloon are exhibited gratuitously all national 
products, intellectual and artistic works, inventions, 
natural products, and all others that show the riches of 
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tory. This installation, as well as others established for 

the public, is at the disposition of any person having an 

interest in the study of the climatology of the country. 
The whole third story is destined to receive distin- 


.guished guests, such as celebrated foreign or national 


writers, well-known scientists and explorers. There they 
have board and lodging gratuitously. These apartments 
are richly decorated and furnished, and are heated by 
steam radiators and lighted by electric lamps. They are 
provided, too, with several comfortable bathing-rooms. 

There is a postal service for the benefit of the public, 
where letters, both from the interior and abroad, are 
received. Lists of the addresses are published daily. 

There is an office where information is given every day 
to the public. 7 

On account of the number of South Americans dwelil- 
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ADVENTURES OF A PRINTERMAN. 


Argentina. The exhibition is open at all hours-every day, 
and large numbers of persons visit it. 

The library (situated on the second floor) is open every 
day from 2 till 7 P.M. and from 9 till 12 p.m. The medical 
and legal professors, the students of the universities, the 
officers of the army and navy, all men of letters, and those 
who take special interest in science and beaux arts, can 
obtain a permanent ‘entrance to the library by request to 
the editor of the newspaper. All other persons desiring 
to make use of the library must obtain a special permit 
from the editor. 

La Prensa has four saloons for holding public meet- 
ings: a very large one, in the ground floor, for great 
popular assemblies; a smaller one, in the same story, for 
the use of committees or small groups of citizens; a third 
one, on the second floor, for conferences, and a fourth one, 
in the first story, a stately and highly artistic one, deco- 
rated in Louis XVI. style. 

In order to inform subscribers of the paper about the 
conditions of the weather, La Prensa has installed all of 
the necessary instruments for a meteorological observa- 


— Monotypit. 


ing in Paris, La Prensa has opened a Paris office, where 
visitors have at their disposal a good library, all the 
important newspapers published in Spanish language and 
a splendid saloon. This office furnishes all information 
requested by the public referring to Central and South 
American countries. 





WORK FOR ALL IN TEXAS. 


LOOK ON THIS: 
PRINTER — Wanted, at once, a first-class job and ad. man, one who under- 
stands presswork and make-up. No blacksmith, booze-fighter or cigar- 
ette fiend need apply; must be quick and accurate. Shop is first-class. 
Come or write, or phone THE MIRROR, McGregor, Texas. 


AND THEN ON THIS: 
no objection to booze-fighter; cash every night if 
SAM BELL, Troy, Texas. 


PRINTER — At once; 
wanted; come quick. 





Your valuable publication is helping us, as it does every 
printer into whose hands it is put.— H. C. Sessions & Sons, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For{Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in packag of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 





ReEPoRTER JoBrooMs, Kingsville, Ontario.— The presswork of the sou- 
venir program is not in keeping with its excellent typography. 

W. A. DuptEey, Condon, Oregon.— Plain type faces in neat arrangement 
have produced some good specimens of effective display composition among 
the collection submitted. 

D. M. Gorpon, Nashville, Tennessee.— The style of composition adopted 
in the stationery is of a kind that wears long and well. All of the speci- 
mens are neat, legible and business-like. 

The Prairie State Tribune, Assumption, Illinois— The letter-head can 
be improved upon by setting the words ‘‘ commercial printing” in type 
one size smaller and centering under the main line. The parallel rules 
should be omitted. 

“‘ AN original style must be based upon natural principles of supplying 
the requirements of the case in the readiest common-sense manner and 
decorating with such ornamentation as seems the natural completion of the 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
SCHOOL 
OLEAN, NEW YORK 


FREE ADVANTAGES 
STUDENT’S CONCERTS, 
RECITALS AND 
ORCHESTRA CLASS 


MRS. A. J. WIGHT 
PIANO AND ACCOMPANYING 


MR. A. J. WIGHT 
VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA CLASS 


INSTRUCTION 
THOROUGH, SOUND AND 
CONSCIENTIOUS 


object toward beauty.”— R. G. Hatton. The works of Hayden, The Printer, 
Olean, New York, are built upon these principles. Attractive forms of neat 
typography predominate. Ornaments are used in occasional jobs, but only 
when they effect the natural completion of the work toward beauty. An 
esthetic title-page is reproduced. The border in the original is printed in 
a faint lemon tint. 

A NUMBER of stylish leaflets and mailing cards have been received from 
the Corbitt Railway Printing Company, Chicago. Good presswork and con- 
servative display are the distinguishing features. 

THE Unitep States Printing Company, Brooklyn, New York.—‘“‘ Beau- 
tiful forms and compositions are not made by chance, nor can they ever, 
in any material, be made at small expense. A composition for cheapness, 
and not for excellence of workmanship, is the most frequent and certain 
cause of the rapid decay and entire destruction of arts and manufactures.” 
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This quotation from John Ruskin, used in an envelope -enclosure, is emu- 
lated in the excellence of the embossing and letter-press printing accom- 
panying it. The success and reputation of this house are based upon the 
quality of its work rather than upon their cheapness. 

THE power of attraction has been liberally applied to a number of choice 
specimens of display composition selected from among the regular work of 
the H. Aldrich Lloyd Printing and Publishing Company, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Arizona SILvER Bett, Globe, Arizona.— When setting display compo- 
sition for practical business uses, remember that “typography is more often 
bettered by what is omitted than by what is committed.’”? All of the work 
could be improved upon by omitting much of the rulework and underscoring. 

AN entirely satisfactory collection of specimens has been received fzom 
the Stutes Printing Company, Spokane, Washington. Versatility and indi- 
viduality are the chief marks of merit in all of the works that come from 
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this house. These characteristics not only inhere in the elaborate decorative 
design, but as well in the plain business card, set in some neat, clean-cut 
style, unassisted by rules or ornaments. Mr. Stutes has evolved an espe- 
cially striking rule design in a window card for the Modern Woodmen of 
America. The original is printed on cardboard, 10% by 13% inches in 
size. The rule-joinings are perfect and the presswork is exceptionally good. 

Cook & Roppa, Frostburg, Maryland.— Extra condensed type, set in 
capitals and used in display, is difficult to read. Less rulework on the 
title-page of the folder would permit of setting the display in a normal, 
readable letter. The argument is not substantiated by the quality of the 
printing. 

ANNOUNCEMENT of the annual meeting of the Niagara District Printers 
and Publishers, at St. Catharines, Ontario, together with a program of the 
event, have reached this department. The object of these meetings, which 
is to establish fixed prices for printing throughout the province, has been 
practically accomplished. 

Wit. G. Ross, Attica, Indiana.— The color question figures large in the 
series of letter-heads submitted. Much of the obtrusiveness of the heavy 
panel arrangement has been averted by printing in a delicate tint in one 
of the examples. This has given due prominence to the display and there- 
fore it is the best specimen of the series. 

A WELL-DRESSED church booklet comes from the press of the Pythian 
Printing Company, Fort Madison, Iowa. Its cover is printed in brown and 
gold on cloth-finished paper, a most harmonious combination. The type 
style is chaste and modest, a requirement in church printing. A number 
of half-tones, done in photo brown, are tipped in. 

Some good ideas may be gleaned from a package of commercial printing 
submitted by Charles C. Metcalf, Munising, Michigan. Among these is an 
order blank containing the following reminder: ‘ Only twenty sheets left 
in this pad. Please look over your supply, and if this is the last pAd, your 
order now will be appreciated, as it will give us time to do the work before 
you are entirely out. Fill in the blank printed below and send it to us 
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at once.”” One of these blanks is inserted and bound with the sheets of 
every pad of office stationery, so that it will attract the customer’s attention 
a few days before the supply is exhausted. 

Tue job-printer who is able to distinguish between artistic originality 
and the bizarre is a genius. The talent to do this is shown in all of the 
clever creations that come regularly from Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Ala- 
bama. A recent package contains a number of choice designs, illustrating 
the correct use of’ ornaments and borders in commercial printing. 

KinGsLEy, Motes & CoLLins Company, Los Angeles, California.— The 
booklet of the Security Savings Bank is a model specimen. The delicate 
green tint used for the ornamental panels is in perfect harmony with the 
deep green and brown of the half-tones and the typework. The composition 
has been handled after a well-chosen style and the presswork is in keeping. 

D. C. Sittve, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Continued study along lines 
mentioned in your letter will result in an appreciable improvement in your 
work. The specimens submitted suggest a more careful consideration of 
type harmony, whiting and the use of harmonious color combinations. Fewer 
ornaments and a careful study of their decorative value are suggested, also. 

One of the most interesting exhibits of printers’ specimens received this 
month comes from The Indian Print Shop, an industrial department of the 
United States Indian School at Chillocco, Oklahoma. It is interesting not 
only because it is the work of Indian students during the first few years 
of their apprenticeship in a manual school, but chiefly because the work 
reveals the far-reaching influences of technical training. The examples of 
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“This certifies that every business man who takes any stock in making his 
business more profitable with good printing, can procure it at our office at 
short notice, etc.” 

CarL ANDERSON, Nevada, Ohio.— There is such a thing as appropriateness 
in display composition. Most of the display is too large for the ordinary 
requirements of note-heads, letter-heads and other plain forms of address. 
A neat corner card is preferable to vigorous broadside display in a business 
heading. While the corner card is not imperative, however, one should 
always show due regard for fitness in the selection of type-faces that are 
exactly suited to the business advertised. _ 


“AN annual represents the precious life-blood of congenial spirits, 
embalmed and treasured upon purpose to reinvigorate and lighten our lives 
in later years. Let it be, then, a book worthy in every way of such 
interpretation — the master work of master hands.”? A booklet concerning 
the printing of college annuals, lately issued by the Marsh-Grant Company, 
Chicago, is worthy of this masterly salutation, which appears on its frontis- 
piece. As a specimen of printing, embossing and coloring, it is truly a 
master work of master hands. 


DANIEL T. LEARY, Sioux City, Iowa.— There are a number of neat speci- 
mens in the package of commercial printing. This applies only to those 
examples in which a style of composition consisting of straight lines, unor- 
namented, has been adopted. The house envelope shows the inequalities 
of eccentric composition. The word “ printing,’? set in lower-case and 
arranged to read vertically, is not legible. The corner card would be made 
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job composition and presswork compare favorably with the best products 
of some of America’s representative printing-offices. All the work reveals 
careful consideration of the principles of design, a feeling for fitness in the 
selection of type-faces, and the skilful workmanship of the finished mechanic. 
In addition to a variety of commercial printing, in one, two and three colors, 
there is a catalogue of the Chillocco Indian Agricultural School; The Indian 
School Journal, a monthly magazine; and an illustrated souvenir of the 
Cherokee National Seminary —a noteworthy production. The typework of 
the reproduced letter-head is printed in bronze-blue, and the initials of 
the display and the ornament are in persian orange, on blue-tinted, cloth- 
After all, “Indian nature is human nature bound in red.” 

Epwin W. James, Wetumka, Indian Territory.— Eccentricity must not 
be confounded with originality in an endeavor to produce out-of-the-ordinary 
results. The phrase ‘‘ Rush orders promptly executed,” illustrated with the 
skull and crossbones of a poison label, in the house letter-head, is undigni- 
fied and far-fetched. More attention to details would improve the com- 


position. 


finished paper. 


used as a business card, comes from George 
A brayer printed in olive green, 


A SWELL decorative design, 
Spaulding & Co., San Francisco, California. 
and a clever monogram, done in gold, are interwoven. The lettering is 
printed in deep olive, rimmed with a light green tint and gold. An engraved 
tint-block is used as a background to supply a two-color effect in combina- 
tion with the stock. 

MESSENGER JoB PRINTING ComPANY, Owensboro, Kentucky.— It would 
be unjust to offer unfavorable comment upon specimens of printing pro- 
dueed by another printer and sent in by a competitor in the same field. 
Only specimens that have been produced by the persons requesting criticism 
will receive attention from this department. The letter-head of The Mes- 
senger is a mentionable specimen of printing and embossing. 
irl ” is an interesting type of good, healthy and vigorous 
young womanhood, fresh from the brush of John Sheridan, a staff artist of 
The Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C. ‘“‘ The Bathing 
Girl” and ‘* The Hammock Girl,” two of the Joyce series, have reached this 
department. They are two-color half-tone reproductions, executed in a 
manner that bids well to encourage interest in the products of this house. 

HI. C. Nicuous, ‘Brocton, Massachusetts, submits a catchy blotter, which 
possesses considerable merit on account of its originality as an advertising 
device. The display is set in imitation of a certificate of stock, and is 
printed in red and brown over a unique tint-block background. The tint- 
block is cut from an electrotype of a form of pied body-type, and on account 
of the very light yellow ink used in the printing, the effect is quite pleas- 
ing. The following matter has been made to apply as printers’ advertising: 


THE “ Joyce 


DRDMEMES MIN 


more effective and less difficult to set by eliminating the overlapping panel 
and setting the word “ printing ’’ in a straight line in the space between 
the parallel rules, now occupied by an ornament. 

THE cover-design is a feature of the souvenir program of the recent 
annual outing of the printing pressmen’s unions of Rochester and Buffalo, 
New York. <A reproduction of an oblong woodcut of the interior of a six- 
teenth century printing-office is printed in black ink, over a white tint- 
block background, on gray cover paper. The numbers of the two unions, 
27 and 38, are printed in red, one at each end of the illustrated panel. The 
composition and presswork were done by the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, in their usual good style. 

VoLuME 1, No. 7, of ‘‘ Crocker Quality,” a house publication of the 
H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, California, is even more attractive 
than its distinguished predecessors. From cover to cover it is the outcome 
of an inspiration combined with supreme effort. It is an oblong affair with 
a cover of fabric-finished deckle-edge stock. The design is of a decorative 
nature, printed in four colors, bronzed and embossed. Its contents are of 
absorbing interest and, taken altogether, it is an authoritative exponent of 
illustrative and decorative publicity. 

CHARLES K. CuLLom, Dallas, Texas.— Many of the specimens could be 
improved upon by giving more attention to the perfection of mechanical 
details, such as spacing between words, the alignment of rules with type 
in blank lines, etc. The inequalities of the rate card are due to inadequate 
materials. The indiscriminate use of wrong fonts is attributable to small 
fonts with insufficient sorts. A short rule justified with point-set spaces is 
preferable to a combination of hyphens as a substitute for an em dash. A 
uniform style of capitalization should be adopted. 

THE CourtER CoMPANY, Madison, Indiana.—‘‘ Christ Church Chimes ”’ is 
a dignified booklet. The use of Flemish Black, with rubricated Missal 
initials, on white, antique wove, deckle-edge paper, has supplied a proper 
air of purity and refinement. A feeling for fitness and an appreciation of 
requirements in church printing are shown in the entire arrangement of 
headings and body matter. The cover contains a reproduction of a pen 
sketch of Christ Church, and a cleverly executed portrait of Arthur Orr, of 
Chicago, the donator of the chimes, is tipped on as a frontispiece. The 
Courier Company deserves much credit for the versatility and creative ability 
shown in all the works that come from its printing department. 

“‘JoHn Paut JoneEs,’’ a miniature edition de luxe, from the press of 
Douglas H. Cooke, New York city, is of particular interest at this time. It 
has been issued with an idea of giving the clients of this house a “ keep- 
able’? souvenir and an example of good printing as well. It is 3 by 4 
inches in size and its. typographical style and the arrangement of running 
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heads are in accord with the more pretentious works of the great masters. 
The illustrations consist of a bust and a full-length portrait of the commo- 
dore, as he appeared on the deck of the Bon Homme Richard. The book is 
bound in stiff boards. The foreword says in part: ‘‘ We trust that it may 
be placed with your ‘ bookish’ treasures as a pleasant reminder of the fact 
that we are in a position to execute printing de luxe in any form.” 

THE high order of patronage noted among the specimens of printing that 
come regularly from Emmons E£. Snow, Springfield, Massachusetts, is the 
reward of special endeavor. Many of the booklets and cover-designs sent 
out by the Mittineague Paper Company owe their attractiveness to the 
artistic taste of Mr. Snow. A catalogue of drilling machines for the Bauch 
Machine Tool Company, of Springfield, in a recent package, deserves special 
mention. The text is set in Kenilworth, with liberal margins. A tinted 
rule border of olive green adds warmth to the color scheme. There are a 
number of decorative chapter headings and an ornate tailpiece, printed in 
two colors. The half-tone illustrations reveal skilful make-ready, in that 
the vignettes are perfectly blended and the details are brought out clean and 
sharp. The cover is embossed. 

Wuat has been done by R. S. Peck & Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, to 
further the cause of good printing is more fully set forth in the act and 
deed. A handsome die-cut folder recently sent out by this house is the 
“proof of the pudding.” Its cover consists of an elaborate design, printed 
in a delicate shade of green, rich purple and gold. It is on pebbled paper, 
tipped on, and the whole is die-cut to form a clever wrapper for a booklet 
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August F. Berning, St. Louis, Mo., the advertising value of the post-card is 
lost in an unpleasing type-design; Times Printing House, Philadelphia, 
** Devil’s Pool — Wissahickon,”? No. 50 of a series of historical views in a 
monthly desk calendar; Smith & Porter Press, Boston, a clever monthly 
calendar design; Philip Ruxton, inkmaker, Chicago, ‘‘ We have removed 
to 158 East Harrison Street ’’; Stettimer Brothers, New York city, the 
blotter is overcrowded and too many colors are used in the printing; H. T. 
McGrath, Charlotte, Mich., a stylish letter-head and an excellent color 
scheme; Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, a vigorous blotter design; Union 
Bank Note Company, Kansas City, Mo., ‘‘ The Monegaw Club,” a most 
appreciable souvenir booklet. 


TYPEFOUNDERS’ SPECIMENS. 


THE Corbitt series, made by the Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, is quite 
old, but ever new. To tell the truth, a letter such as Corbitt never does 
grow old. Its splendid adaptability to the requirements of to-day is as 
apparent as was its usefulness in the work of yesterday. A recent folder 
contains a splendid showing of Corbitt used in up-to-the-minute display 
composition. 

A BEAUTIFUL booklet, made so through the correct use of a beautiful 
series. This is an adequate description of a new booklet of the Lowell 
Series now issuing from the Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia. A half- 
tone reproduction of a portrait of James Russell Lowell, and an autograph 
of the poet, form an appropriate and most attractive cover-design. The 
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of high-class specimens. The reproduced pages of this booklet are printed 
in five colors, gold and silver bronzed and embossed, in the original. 
Following is a brief review of additional specimens received: The Baker 
Company, Newark, N. J., an attractive illustrated catalogue for the Lauter 
Piano Company; John W. Lee, Los Angeles, Cal., there is room for improve- 
ment in the business card; Kodak Publishing Company, Fort Smith, Ark., 
the ‘‘ Year Book ” is a splendid illustration of the greater effectiveness of 
plain typework in neat arrangement; Charles Lawson Wood, Atlanta, Ga., 
a well-chosen style of composition, mechanical perfection and good press- 
work have produced specimens of exceptional merit; W. H. Gallop, Chi- 
cago, the letter-head and program are average examples; E. J. Cheesbrough, 
Aberdeen, Wash., a spicy advertising circular, well printed; Fred W. 
Haigh, Toledo, Ohio, an illustrated desk calendar, full of mirth and busi- 
ness; Chase Brothers, Haverhill, Mass., ‘* Suggestions,” a monthly house 
organ; E. T. Sullivan, Winnebago, Minn., rule and panel work should be 
avoided when the available materials are inadequate for perfect work; The 
City Itemizer, Water Valley, Miss., excessive ornamentation, crude work- 
manship and a poor selection of colors are responsible for the inferior quality 
of the specimens submitted; Thomas Todd, Boston, an artistic desk cal- 
endar for September; Ernest L. Fantus Company, Chicago, mechanical 
imperfections, worn-out materials, poor presswork and cheap inks, on inferior 
paper, form an unsatisfactory combination; The Bishop Press, Kansas City, 
Mo., a “keepable” desk calendar; George H. Ellis Company, Boston, 
another of a splendid series of American girls, from pen drawings, used in 
a desk calendar; D. Gustafson, Red Wing, Minn., a number of attractive 
posters, printed in one, two and three colors; Globe Engraving and Electro- 
type Company, Chicago, a catchy blotter design, done in green, brown and 
gold; J. B. Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘ Home of Crow Hollow Coal,” a 
prosaic subject, made attractive with good printing; Speaker Printing Com- 
pany, Detroit, “‘ Our New Location,’’ a handsome souvenir booklet; Pirsch 
Press, Dayton, Ohio, a dignitied folder, set in Washington text, and printed 
in brown and green, on cloth-finished paper; Beers & Frey, Trenton, 
N. J., some specimens of up-to-date printing; The Century Press, Mon- 
treal, Canada, less rulework would improve the letter and bill heads; The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, ‘‘ From Tree to Tire,’’ a premier 
product of the engraver and printer; Albert H. Planck, Gonzales, Tex., a 
shorter feature line would relieve the cramped appearance of the displayed 
heading; Corbitt Railway Printing Company, Chicago, ‘‘ Train Service for 
the Business Man,” an attractive folder; Guessaz & Ferlet, San Antonio, 
Tex., the specimens are a marked improvement over previous work sent in; 
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illustration is printed on an oval tint-block background on chocolate- 
colored cover paper. Lowell is an especially stylish booklet letter, with tall 
ascenders and of medium set. 

THE AMERICAN TyPE FounperRs Company has done much within recent 
years to add decorative helpfulness to things purely typographical. Their 
new catalogue of cast and electrotyped ornaments is but a “ peep in.” It 
shows only a few of the thousands of original ornaments, borders, bands, 
initials, decorative pieces and illustrations now made by this house. This 
latest booklet is a showing of Twentieth Century Ornaments, a new and 
versatile series; Illustrated Initials, mortised and interchangeable; Mor- 
tised Initial Squares; Bookman Initials; Busha Mortised Initials, a swell 
series, with a wide range of usefulness; Della Robbia Initials, made for 
two colors; Della Robbia Combination Ornaments; Busha Ornaments, with 
a chap-book touch — all cast on multiples of six points. 





INSURANCE PHILOSOPHY. 


“What is your philosophy of life?” asked Mr. Edwin 
Lefevre of President Paul Morton. And Mr. Morton 
replied: “Did you ever 
hear the Western advice: 
‘So live your life each day 
that you can at any time 
look any damn man in the 
eyes and tell him to go to 
hell’? That’s my philoso- 
phy of life.” We would 
not haggle over the quality 
of Mr. Morton’s philosophy, 
but it is difficult to perceive 
how such advice, accepted 
literally, would inure to the 
benefit of an _ insurance 
company in the light of re- 
cent events.—Harper’s. 





THE LEADING FRENCH DAILY. 
— National Advertiser. 
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La Propaganda is a new monthly illustrated magazine 
devoted to industry, commerce, and the arts and sciences, 
published at Buenos Aires. 

IN a recent case in Germany, where the question of 
handwriting was in issue, an expert testified that the 
handwriting of a person changes about every seven years, 
but that the process of the change is imperceptible. The 
handwriting of a woman, he said, changed after marriage. 








BRIGHAM YOUNG MONUMENT, SALT LAKE HOLIDAY IN 


cITY. 


Noticias Grdficas, published by Fernando Brandt y Cia., 
typefounders and dealers in printing material, at Santi- 
ago, Chile, for August, was accompanied by an enormous 
folder (30 by 40 inches) on paraffined paper, showing 
about two hundred faces of type of a kind which would 
be considered out of date in the United States. 


It is claimed that a recent system of stenography 
invented in Russia excels all others in the simplicity of 
its characters and in the much smaller number of arbi- 
trary signs to be learned. Another excellence is said to 
be that it can be learned in a much shorter time than any 
other system and there is no need of an instructor to 
learn it. 


CHARLES THOMAS JACOBI, managing partner of the 
Chiswick Press, London, England, has issued the third 
edition of his “ Printers’ Handbook of Trade Receipts, 
Hints and Suggestions Relating to Letterpress and Litho- 
graphic Printing, Bookbinding, Stationery, Processwork, 
Ete.” The work contains close to five hundred pages and 
is fully indexed, so that as a reference book its value to 
the printer must be highly esteemed. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that in a work of this kind, in the rapid mutations 
of the trade, it is impossible to keep in close touch with 
the best methods and the best formulas and systems, and 


although there are lapses in the work in this regard, there 
is so much of value that we have no hesitation in com- 
mending it to every printer, employer and employee, and 
indeed to all in the associated trades. Price, $2, postpaid. 
It may be obtained through The Inland Printer Company. 


THE “Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and List of 
Attorneys” is a standard work in America and abroad. 
It contains over thirteen hundred pages of complete data 
of banks and trust companies, lists of attorneys, directors, 
gives the accessible bank points, State laws, etc., all fully 
indexed, and with the auxiliary well-indented thumb 
indexes for instant reference. It has a vast quantity of 
bank advertising in well-displayed typography in tints 
and colors on fine paper, and the entire country is charted 
by States and counties with beautifully executed maps, 
with marginal index to counties. The advertisements of 
the principal banks are printed in colors on the back of 





CHINATOWN. THE “‘ CHICAGO,’”? MARIPOSA BIG TREE GROVE. 


these maps, which are numerous throughout the work. 
As a specimen of careful and authentic compilation it is 
a remarkable accomplishment, and from a printer’s, map- 
maker’s, engraver’s and binder’s viewpoint it is deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation. 

THE government printing-office at Tokyo has just 
issued the “ Japanese Blue Book for 1905,” which is the 
official register for the year. Strange to say, the book is 
printed in the English language, Japanese weights and 
measures and all denominations of currency are given 
in the native language, but their equivalents are stated 
in English and French. The total population of the six 
hundred islands, great and small, is very nearly forty- 
eight millions, not including Formosa, which has over 
three millions. It is remarkable that the number of males 
and females is so nearly equal. 





THE PRINTER’S STAFF OF LIFE. 


I have been a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for eighteen years. It is just as essential to the progres- 
sive printer as flour is to the baker of bread. The only 
fault I have to find is that it does not come oftener; a 
month is a long time to wait for a thing so good.—I. W. 
Pence, Angola, Indiana. 
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FREDERICK GOTLOB KELLER, the discoverer of wood pulp 
and the man who first manufactured paper from it, 
recently died at Krippen. 

THE high price of paper and copy-books in Ireland 
suggests an opportunity to American enterprise for the 
introduction of this kind of American goods. 

Mr. CHARLES J. WOLFRAM has disposed of his interest 
in the Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The business will be conducted under the 
same management as heretofore. 











Now THAT the war is ended, there is an abnormal 
demand in Russia for goods to supply the waste. Active 
and intelligent agents, understanding the Russian lan- 
guage, would bring profit to their employers. 

THE Star Printing Company, of Wyoming, Iowa, and 
the Monticello Manufacturing Company, of Monticello, 
Iowa, announce their consolidation under the name of the 
Monticello Company, printers and binders, Monticello, 
Iowa. ‘ 

IN order to meet the demand of their increasing busi- 
ness, The Northrup Press have removed to larger quarters 
at 1198 East Grand street, Elizabeth, New York, where 
they are prepared to give prompt and satisfactory atten- 
tion to all orders. 

THE French government printing-office is justly 
esteemed as the cradle of the typographic art in France. 
Its origin is traced back to Cardinal Richelieu, who, in 
1640, brought to Paris Dutch printers. The office was 
removed from the gallery of the Louvre to the palace of 
the Cardinal (de Rohan) 
in the year 1809. After 
much complaint about the 
inadequacy of the place, 
the government recently 
removed the establishment 
to a new building fitted up 
with modern apparatus. 

It is now proposed to sell 

the old palace and grounds 

to defray the cost of the 

new structure. Against 

this the old Parisians pro- 

test vigorously. They 

want the palace preserved 

and the grounds turned 

into a park. A _ proposi- 

tion which meets with 

much favor has been made 

to adorn the premises by 

the erection in the park and before the palace of a statue 
of Gutenberg, of whom it was said at his quinquennial 
anniversary, that he had “conquered the world with his 
twenty-six lead soldiers.” 

THE Irish book industry is picking up. In eighty towns 
there are one or more printing-offices where daily or weekly 
newspapers are published. The promoter of the book- 
printing business is Miss Gleeson, who has established on 
her estate Dun Emer, near Dublin, carpet and mat weav- 
ing, a school of engraving and a bookbindery. Miss 
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Yeats is manager of the book-printing department. The 
impulse given by Miss Gleeson is spreading, and there are 
those who hope that Ireland may regain in this business 
what she has lost in the ruin of her linen industry. 

Mr. EpwarD E. WELLS, formerly of the Bierstadt- 
De Vinne Overlay Process Company, is now representing 
the W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company, Limited, 17 
Spruce street, New York, otherwise known as “ Expert 
Matchers of Ink.” His extensive acquaintance among the 
printing craft will contribute largely to his success in his 
new field. 

THERE are many more Polish newspapers in the world 
representing the Polish national idea and aspiration than 
the general public supposes. In Russo-Poland there are 
145, in Galicia 259, in Prussia 94, in America 58. In addi- 
tion to these there are 2 in Paris, 5 in London, 1 in St. 
Petersburg, 1 in Ziirich, 1 in Rome, 3 in Berlin, 3 in Bres- 
lau and 1 in Thorn. , 

THE old story of the “ costly comma ” is now being told 
in the German graphic arts publications. The tariff act 
provided that all foreign fruit plants, etc., should be 
admitted free. The engrossing clerk punctuated “all 
foreign fruit, plants, etc.” The error was corrected after 
a year, but in the meanwhile foreign fruit which should 
have paid a duty of $2,000,000 came in free. 

AN enormous increase in the paper trade of China has 
been developed of late, owing to the opening of schools 
in all the provinces, the demand for Western literature, 
and, above all, the intellectual uplift given by the Russo- 
Japan War. Here is an excellent opportunity for Ameri- 
can capital and industry that must of necessity continue 
to increase for many years to come. It is estimated that 
a complete paper mill, with a capacity of ten tons of 
paper per day, which can readily be disposed of at remu- 
nerative prices, can be established at a cost of $100,000. 

THAT unique organization, the Languages Printing 
Company, 15 West Eighteenth street, New York, among 
other new things, has placed on the market exquisite 





“ BEETHOVEN.” 
By L. Balestrieri. 


copies in black, sepia and the original colors, of L. Bales- 


trieri’s “ Beethoven,” 9% by 20 inches in size. The form 
of the picture, its composition and atmosphere, apart from 
the deep and sympathetic interest in the subject and its 
treatment, make it one of the most attractive to every one 
of discriminating taste. A small reproduction of the 
painting is here shown in half-tone. 

J. & H. BELL, Limited, manufacturing stationers and 
printers, Carlton street, Nottingham, England, recently 
celebrated the one hundred and fifth anniversary of the 
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foundation of the business. The present proprietor, Mr. 
James Bell, has for forty years been the principal pro- 
prietor of the establishment, it being acquired by him in 
1865. The celebration took place at Mr. Bell’s country 
residence, Edwalton House, and consisted of outdoor 
sports, presentation of congratulatory address to Mr. Bell 
on the part of the employees, refreshments, and a concert 
and refreshments in the evening. 


THE Harmony Printery, of New Harmony, Indiana, 
publishes a four-page, illustrated insert for local parish 
papers of the Episcopal Church. The manager, William 
DuHamel, desires to correspond with printers in the vari- 
ous cities and towns who would make an effort to interest 
the rectors around or near them and undertake the print- 
ing of the local editions. Those interested can address: 
The Harmony Printery, P. O. Box 159, New Harmony, 
Indiana. 

AN Italian trade paper makes some good suggestions 
about illustrated postal cards. It says that the picture 
postal has not yet penetrated to the schools and thinks 
that historic scenes of great and well-known events would 
be popular. From the invasion of Gaul by Julius Cesar 
an interesting series could be produced: as, the Roman 
legionary, armed and equipped, soldiers in battle, in camp 
and on the march, the war chariots of the Gauls, armed 
with scythes, driven by women who fought from them, 
drawn by oxen and preceded by powerful hounds. There 
are many events in American history which will suggest 
themselves to the progressive business man as available 
for a series of cards designed for schools. 

THE Mittineague Paper Company, Mittineague, Massa- 
chusetts, has just issued a new edition of sample books 
of “ Old Cloister ” covers, ‘ Rhododendron ” covers, “ Rho- 


dodendron ” folding bristols, “Old Stratford” parchment 
covers, and “Strathmore” deckle-edge book and cover 


paper. They are beautiful specimens of the papermaker’s 
art and of the printer’s taste and skill, for the greatest 
care has been taken to show the great range of new and 
attractive color effects and combinations to which the 
papers lend themselves with printers’ ink. The designs 
and specimens of work are a delight. The books are 
bound with a heavy silk tape, a loop in which is left to 
suspend the brochures so that they will be convenient for 
reference. 





REGARDING HENRY L. BULLEN. 


The United Printing Machinery Company, under date 
of October 14, writes to THE INLAND PRINTER as follows: 

“So many inquiries have been received by us about 
Mr. Bullen, that the enclosed statement of the case is sent 
to you in the hope that you may be able to find room for it 
in your next issue. We know of no better means of reach- 
ing the trade.” 

Following is the statement of the company: 

“On Monday, October 9, 1905, Mr. Henry L. Bullen, 
formerly general manager of the United Printing Machin- 
ery Company, pleaded guilty in Part IV General Sessions 
Court, New York, to the charge of grand larceny, first 
degree, in the sum of twenty-seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ($2,750), preferred by the United Printing Machinery 
Company, 12 Spruce street, New York. 

“The charge and admission on his part came as a 
great shock to the trade, who have known Mr. Bullen 
favorably for many years. The history of the case is as 
follows: 

“The United Printing Machinery Company was organ- 
ized to continue the business of the Tympalyn Company, 
of Boston; the Williams Lloyd Machinery Company, of 
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Chicago, and the Fullard Machinery & Press Company, of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, and to handle machinery and sup- 
plies for the printing and platemaking trades. 

“Mr. Bullen, at that time sales manager for the F. 
Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New York, was offered 
the position of general manager. He, after obtaining a 
release from his contract with the company, accepted the 
position and entered on his duties with enthusiasm, sur- 
rounding himself with men who were his friends and 
coworkers for years. 

“For a time this promised to bring good results to the 
company, but the eccentricities of Mr. Bullen, his frequent 
and erratic journeys, his devotion to inconsequent details 
at a time when the company required all of his experience 
and attention in organizing and placing it on a solid foot- 
ing, became a source of anxiety. 

“Remonstrance from friends, suggestions from the 
president and directors of the United Printing Machinery 
Company were ignored or disobeyed and forced into 
decided action the company in the first week of September, 
1905, abolished the position of general manager, and con- 
fined Mr. Bullen’s efforts strictly to the sales department, 
relieving him from the general organizing work of the 
company. Here it was that serious financial irregularities 
were pointed out to Mr. Bullen and an arrangement 
arrived at, but in the face of this Mr. Bullen continued 
along the same course, making a second accounting neces- 
sary. 

“This was barely accomplished and affairs straight- 
ened out when Mr. Bullen disappeared, depleting the New 
York bank account of the United Printing Machinery 
Company by $2,750, and carrying with him important 
papers very necessary to the company. 

“Secured by the Pinkerton detectives after a long 
chase, captured with passage to Honolulu in his pocket, 
he positively refused to return to talk with any one con- 
nected with the company or accept any terms in the nature 
of a fair arrangement that would have prevented the 
matter from becoming public, and thus save himself. 

“There was but one course left, and he was handed 
over to the proper authorities. His bail was set at $5,000, 
but with the details becoming daily public property, no 
one seemed willing to stand as security, so he remained in 
jail until sentenced by Judge Foster. The judge, when 
sentencing Mr. Bullen, said the case was a very sad one, 
but in view of his previous good record, the usual sentence 
of ten years would be reduced to two years’ imprison- 
ment.” 

[An analysis of the case shows a man of great energy 
and high ability, of a nervous, forceful temperament. He 
achieved fine results in every position he occupied, and 
these facts taken in connection with his recent eccentrici- 
ties show clearly that his mental faculties were tempo- 
rarily clouded.] 





THE SUSPICIOUS EDITOR. 
Each jokelet in its wrapper trim 

A stale old chestnut was to him — 

And it was nothing more. 
He knew not when, he knew not where 
(And what was more he did not care) 

He’d read that skit before. 

— Houston (Tex.) Post’s parody of Wordsworth. 





I CONSIDER your journal one worthy of the closest study 
by those seeking a cheap technical education for a print- 
shop; and the different departments of the factory are so 
arranged as to create the deepest interest on the part of 
the reader. Truly, it is an ideal journal. A. FE. Warne, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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FIRST ANNUAL ADVERTISING SHOW. 

The advertising show, the first exposition of its kind, 
was held in the Coliseum, at Chicago, October 11 to 18. 
It was one of the most unique expositions of the period 
and proved a continuous success from the opening to the 
close. 

The educational, artistic and profitable features of the 
exposition have assured its permanency and have placed 
it among the great shows of the country as an annual 
affair. 

All the available space in the immense building was 
taken by exhibitors. There were many handsomely deco- 
rated booths, all filled with advertising novelties or devoted 
in one way or the other to the art of inducing the public 
to buy. The public showed its interest and numbered 
among the visitors were some of the leading advertisers 
and advertising men of the country. 

One of the prominent features of the show, and one 
which did not escape the attention of the visitors, was 
the comprehensive exhibit of the Chicago newspapers. 
Their booths were decorated with stereotype matrices, 
originals of cartoons, Sunday magazine covers, and post- 
ers, which made an attractive display. 

A complete list of the exhibitors follows: 

The Cheltenham Press, Chicago; The Meyercord Company, Chicago ; 
The American Colortype Company, Chicago; Sherwood Lithograph Com- 
C. R. Carver & Co., Philadelphia; Long-Critchfield Corp., 
Ad Sense, Chicago; Binner- 


pany, Chicago ; 
Chicago; The Franklin Company, Chicago ; 
Wells Company, Chicago; Profitable Advertising, Boston; Osgood Com- 
pany, Chicago; Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Chicago; F. H. Noble & 
Co., Chicago; Hemsteger Brothers, Chicago; The Ad Writer, Chicago; 
The Clinton Company, Chicago; Taylor Brothers, Chicago; A. J. W. Cope- 
lin, Chicago; A. B. Dick & Co., Chicago; Barnes-Crosby Company, Chi- 
cago; Office Appliance Journal, Chicago; American Printer, New York; 
Farkas Brothers, Chicago; J. L. Bieder Company, Chicago; O. Benedict 
Company, Chicago; American Sign Company, Milwaukee; Photo Jewelry 
Company, Chicago; Judicious Advertising, Chicago; Burdick Sign Com- 
pany, Chicago; Chicago Tribune, Chicago; Edison Electric Company, Chi- 
cago; Federal Electric Company, Chicago; Chicago American, Chicago; 
Chicago Examiner, Chicago; Chicago Daily News, Chicago; The Chronicle, 
Chicago; The Record-Herald, Chicago; Chicago Daily Journal, Chicago ; 
White’s Class Advertising, Chicago; Animated Bulietin Company, Chicago ; 
The Ahendpost, Chicago; The Illinois Staats Zeitung, Chicago; The Inter 
Ocean, Chicago; The Chicago Evening Post, Chicago; The Chromatic Sign 
Company, Chicago; The Solar Electric Company, Oak Park, Illinois; N. W. 
Sportsman Publishing Company, Milwaukee; Pittan-Maclay, Chicago; 
Bookkeeper Publishing Company, Detroit; J. Ellsworth Gross, Chicago ; 
Fillmore Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, New York; E. H. Beach Com- 
pany, Coshocton, Ohio; American Pen Company, Chicago; Cross Press & 
Sign Company, Chicago; Parisian Novelty Company, Chicago; Sol Bloom, 
Music Publisher, New York; A. F. Wanner, Chicago; Gibbs Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio; Novelty News, Chicago; Byron G. Collier, New 
York; Continental Advertising Company, Chicago; Will Rossiter, Music 
Publisher, Chicago; Thompson & Thomas, Chicago. 

Forrest’s Seventh Regiment Band provided a special 
musical program. 

One of the important outcomes of the show was the 
successful organization of the American Association of 
Advertising Clubs. Its purpose is to unify the advertising 
clubs and associations of the country in a central body to 
further the best interests of advertising; to assist in the 
development of new advertisers; to promote harmony and 
goodfellowship between different advertising interests; to 
disseminate information regarding the business of adver- 
tising; to harmonize conflicting interests and to assist in 
the formation of local clubs; and in general to bring about 
by codperation a better acquaintanceship between differ- 
ent interests, and the best possible results for all con- 
cerned. 

Two hundred advertising men attended the banquet 
of the club in the Auditorium hotel, on Saturday evening, 
October 14. Others have been held, but few have 
approached the gathering at the Auditorium, in point of 
enthusiasm. Robert Frothingham, of Everybody’s Maga- 
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zine; Tom Murray, Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Alexander H. Revell, 
Dr. Joseph A. Milburn, of Chicago, and others, addressed 
the gathering. The remarks of Tom Murray, who occu- 
pies a unique position among Chicago advertisers, were 
of much interest and humor. He said in part: 

We often hear, ‘‘ Does it pay to advertise? ” I will give you an instance 
as to whether it pays to advertise or not. When I opened my little place of 
business on Jackson boulevard, seven years ago the first day of November, 
I had a capital of $2,600. Catering to Board of Trade men who appreciate 
nice things, I put $1,400 in fixtures; I had to have it nice for them. At 
the end of the year, not being there myself, but the business being managed 
by what I supposed to be a competent manager, we took stock and I found 
that if the stock and fixtures would sell for one hundred cents on the dollar 
I would have just enough to pay my debts; I had lost the $2,600, and the 
bills were due and past due, and I could not pay them. [Laughter and 
applause.] I said to myself, ‘‘ The sheriff will be in here in a few days ”’; 
so I thought I would get ahead of him. I closed the store for one day, and 
I put a sign in the window, ‘ Closed, but not by the sheriff’; the “ but 
not ” very small. [Laughter.] On the windows, the side windows, and the 
I put a sign reading, “‘ There are moments when a man 
That is to-day. To-morrow this store will open at 9.” 
[Laughter and applause.] We opened at 9 to crowded houses. We had a 
front door and a back door; we let them in in sections. Didn’t fleece them, 
gave them value for their money, and let them out the back door. [Laugh- 
ter.] I did not have a single creditor come down to the place and stand at 
the desk waiting to get the money as fast as it came in; they seemed to 
have confidence. I sold that stock of goods over three or four times in two 
weeks, paid my debts and established my credit. [Applause.] That is one 
time it paid to advertise. 


Robert Frothingham spoke from the viewpoint of the 
advertising solicitor. His address was of absorbing inter- 
est and his remarks were interrupted with enthusiastic 
applause. Among other things he said: 


Twenty years ago the solicitor was denied admittance to public build- 
ings along with the book agent and the peddler. That is a fact. Signs, you 
know, in the halls and the corridors of publie buildings in New York attest 
it; they have been seen. Some of you here possibly have seen them. Times 
change and we change with them. From an expensive luxury of uncertain 
value, advertising has become one of the most potential factors in the busi- 
ness and industrial world of to-day. The inexorable law of the survival of 
the fittest is rapidly sweeping away the “ hot-air” artist, with his propo- 
sition of questionable worth, and is giving us in their place the advertising 
man; a legitimate, specific product of the day, and the hour, and the 
demand. And he must needs be reckoned with in this day of days 
{ Applause. ] 


Rev. E. G. Hirsch said some very unexpected things, 
in frankly admitting the public’s obligations to the adver- 
tising men of genius: 

And now, my friends, I think you are really a service to us all. Life 
has become so complex; the fewest of us know what really we want. When 
you have a lawsuit on hand you send for the lawyer; when you have a dis- 
organized digestive apparatus you send for a physician; when you want to 
build a house you send for an architect, but when you don’t know what you 
want you send for the minister. [Laughter.] Well, you are in the same 
line of professional work, as I remarked before; when we don’t know what 
we want, we need you. You show us what is good. Many an hour of per- 
plexity has been lit up by the flashes of your genius. What would become of 
all the newspapers? Would there be anything worth while reading in them 
if you went on a strike? [Laughter and applause.] The Sunday newspapers 
especially. I know that in my family six-tenths of the household turn on 
Sunday to what is produced by you; and on Monday they act upon your 
suggestion. [Laughter.] 

Alexander H. Revell spoke most entertainingly on 
“Truthfulness in Advertising,” and he was followed by 
Rev. Joseph A. Milburn, rector of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, and others. 

Henceforth, the advertising show will be a national 
event, to be held twice each year —the autumn show in 
the Coliseum, Chicago, and the spring show in Madison 
Square Garden, New York city. 


door windows, 
wishes to be dlone. 





PLEASE find enclosed check for $3, for which send me 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Some time ago I subscribed for 
another printer’s journal, thinking that it was your paper, 
but it is of no use to me whatever, so I lost the amount 
of money that I put into it— D. M. Witmer, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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NOTICES 





This department is exclusively for paid b 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








AMERICAN type is as good as the name — the best. I 
use it almost exclusively, and it is indeed a pleasure to 
any craftsman to compose a job in “ American ” faces.— 
Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama. 





THE Universal Wire Loop is a great improvement over 
string for suspending heavy catalogues, telephone direc- 
tories, and the like, in that it is practically indestructible, 
and the book is more readily hung up. It can be more 
quickly applied than string, saving time and labor. It 
does not interfere with mailing, as it can be turned flush 
with the book for that purpose. This loop is the inven- 
tion of Mr. M. Abrahamson, a practical bookbinder, and is 
manufactured and for sale by the Wire Loop Manufactur- 
ing Company, 75 Shelby street, Detroit, Michigan. 





AUTOMATIC BELT-TIGHTENING IDLER. 


Printers and other users of electric power will be inter- 
ested in the newly designed automatic belt-tightening 
attachment for the standard Crocker-Wheeler Form L 
motor, as shown below. It may be used wherever the 
limited center distances between pulleys require an 
increased belt contact on the pulley surfaces. This device 
is so designed and supplied to the customer that it may 
be attached at any time to any L motor having a rear 
end shield. The idler pulley and arm are pivoted on a 
stud which may be screwed into either one of two tapped 


holes in the block. The block itself may be attached to 
the motor in any one of four positions by a special screw 
replacing any one of the four machine screws holding the 
rear shield to the motor frame. Eight locations are thus 
afforded for the pivot of the idler arm. It is a compara- 
tively simple matter to judge as to which one of these 
should be used for any given arrangement of belt, bear- 
ing in mind, of course, that the idler pulley must rest on 


the slack side of the belt. The stud to which the spring 
is anchored may in like manner be screwed into either one 
of two holes in a block similar to the one just described, 
and this block may be mounted in any one of the three 
remaining positions around the rear shield. The position 
which should be used will depend upon the way the idler 
pulley rests on the belt. If after trial it appears that the 
most advantageous position for either stud has not been 
found, it may be unscrewed and put in the other hole in 
its block, or the block and stud together can be moved to 
another position on the frame. When these parts are put 
in position, further adjustment may be obtained by screw- 
ing the hook in and out of the spring before hooking them 
on to the attachment. Adjustment for stretch of belt may 
also be readily made in this manner at any time. 





THE CRAWLEY BEVEL BOARD CUTTER. 


The Crawley Book Machinery Company, Newport, 
Kentucky, has just placed on the market a new board 
beveler for beveling the edges of cards, book-cover boards, 





photo mounts and the like. The machine will cut bevels 
of any,angle, the degree being regulated by tilting the 
slanting table over which the board passes. Under this 
table is a feed wheel, which, by frictional contact with the 
under side of the board, feeds it from left to right. The 
circular beveled knife rotates in a direction opposite to 
that of the feed wheel, and has also a tendency to feed the 
board from left to right while cutting. The knife is 
ground without removing it from the machine by pulling 
forward a small lever, while the machine is running, 
which brings into contact with the knife a cupped corun- 
dum wheel, beveled on its edge to fit against the bevel of 
the knife. This grinder rotates in the opposite direction 
to that of the knife, which makes it possible to grind the 
knife in a few seconds, even when very dull. When the 
grinding is completed the lever is released and a spring 
carries the grinder back out of the way. A reference to 
the accompanying illustration will make clear these several 
points. Among the special advantages of this machine 
may be enumerated: small amount of space required, 
wide range of bevels cut, small power (from one-eighth 
to one-quarter horse-power), will cut hard, heavy boards, 
no skilled operator required, uniformity of bevel, rotary 
motion of knife and consequent smooth cutting, will bevel 
any length of board that can be handled. Like all the 
machinery of this company, this beveler is the best that 
skilled labor and first-class materials can produce, and is 
guaranteed against defects in both material and work- 
manship. 
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DESIGNING AND MANUFACTURING SPECIAL 
MACHINES FOR PRINTERS. 


The requirements of printers and their customers for 
large quantities of special work, odd and unusual shapes, 
and a wide range of materials, is shown in the increasing 
demand for special machinery and devices to obtain 
unusual results. The Meisel Press & Manufacturing 
Company, 944-948 Dorchester avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has made a specialty for years of inventing, 
designing and building special machinery to order, and 
manufacturing printing-presses and slitting and winding 
machines. Large orders are filled by the concern for 
rotary and bed and platen presses for printing special 
work, such as cash-sales books, autographic register rolls, 
manifold books and similar. work issued in large quanti- 
ties. Mr. Francis Meisel has had thirty years’ experience 
as an inventor, designer and manufacturer of presses 
for the largest concerns in America and Europe, including 
automatic machines for railroad and street car tickets and 


transfers, shipping receipts and labels on tissue, gummed 
and other papers. The cut shown herewith illustrates one 
of the company’s latest high-speed presses for the print- 
ing of cash-sales books, autographic register rolls and 
manifold books, which has attracted much attention from 
the trade recently. 


WHY I BECAME A CIRCULAR-LETTER SPECIALIST. 


My connection with the circular letter business dates 
from 1888. At that time I was associated with one of 
Chicago’s largest job-printing plants and the numerous 
calls we had for imitation typewritten letters was the 
incentive that later resulted in my evoiving the “ Roths- 
child Process,” a method of duplicating circular letters 
that can not be distinguished from original typewriting. 

Of course, we did the work in the printing-office and 
our “imitation” consisted merely in printing from type- 
writer type with various colored inks. So far as the 
imitation was concerned it was lacking. The work was 
criticized, rarely gave satisfaction, and the match with 
typewriter ribbons and type was so decidedly “ off shade” 
that the result was a travesty on the “art preservative.” 

Feeling confident that it was possible to exactly dupli- 
cate typewriting, I experimented for several years, and 
finally succeeded in perfecting my process to a degree that 
made it possible for me to use the same colors in making 
both ink and typewriter ribbons. 

Perhaps a few figures will be interesting as illustrative 
of my growth in this line. When I began, I employed one 
man and had one press. My weekly expenses were $25. 
I occupied an office 16 by 20 feet. Now my employees 
number 160. I operate the most complete establishment 
of its kind in the world, equipped, as it is, with Harris 
Automatic Presses, typesetting machines, ink-grinding 
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mills and typewriter ribbon machines. I have fifteen thou- 
sand square feet of floor space, my weekly pay-roll exceeds 
$1,500, and for the past six years my plant has been kept 
in operation day and night. 

This is a new age—a marvelous age. Many of those 
business men who regarded the imitation typewritten letter 
as a fad have lived to witness their mistake. Commercial- 
ism is foremost, and to think of dropping back to the pro- 
saic printed circular is as impossible as expecting to see 
the modern armorclad battleship displaced by the old 
wooden frigate. 

M. M. RoTHSCHILD, 
Circular Letter Specialist, 
96 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 





A WINNING FACE. 


One of the leading typefoundries, ever to the fore with 
the best of new things for the printer, shows in a two- 
color insert in this month’s INLAND PRINTER its new Cas- 

lon Bold Series, which will undoubtedly 
strike home to every lover of plain 
types of old design. As the name indi- 
cates, Caslon Bold is an evolution of 
the Caslon Old Style, which, for ages, 
master printers and users of artistic 
printed matter everywhere have ad- 
mired and found equal to every demand. 
Indeed, authorities on type and excel- 
lence in the “art preservative” have 
long agreed that the old Caslon is a 
type classic of the highest degree. For 
ages the leading foundries of America 
and Europe have been manufacturing a 
“Caslon,” some good, some bad and 
some very indifferent, according to their respective abili- 
ties in the line of typecutting. 

What is said above about the excellence of the original 
type is true of this latest production, and printers will 
realize that the two faces will now be inseparable and the 
new one almost indispensable where the older letter is 
used. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of the Caslon Old 
Style, the best cut face bearing that name has many faults, 
some of which are great variation in the color and width 
of the several sizes and also a very noticeable difference 
in the weight of caps. and lower-case, and there are other 
imperfections not particularly noticeable to untrained eyes. 

These faults in the roman also exist to a considerable 
extent in the italic, and were it not for the beauty of the 
face as a whole it would have been discarded ages ago. 
Any foundry nowadays producing a series of modern style 
with half as many defects as exist in-the Caslon would fail 
absolutely to establish it to any extent in the respect of 
the discriminating master printers and their particular 
customers, as they invariably hold the typefounder respon- 
sible for all his products which offend the critical eye, 
and such a face would promptly take its position in the 
long list of “ faces that have failed.” 

Happily, all the things condemned in the Caslon have 
been eliminated from the Bold. The new letter contains 
all the charm of character of the old and may be called 
well-nigh perfect in many respects. 

The face is sure to create interest and discussion among 
type critics and master printers, as its plainness and sta- 
bility will make it one of the perpetual favorites never 
out of style. 





PRINTERS visiting Chicago are invited to inspect the 
operative exhibit of the Inland Printer Technical School. 
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A NEW SMALL-SIZE STEEL TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBER- 
ING MACHINE. 

The space allotted to typework is usually limited in 
tickets and other work requiring numbering and printing 
at one impression. The conventional stock machine is 
rather large for use in crowded forms. This necessitates 
“printing double,” with its accompanying disadvantages. 
The stock must be of accurate and uniform size and the 
feeding must be perfect to attain good register when the 
“turn ” is made. 

In printing and numbering large orders, it is often 
desired to run two or more forms in a single chase.- In 
such instances the capacity of the press is reduced 
one-half when forms are “ printed double.” The Wetter 
Numbering Machine Company, 331-341 Classon avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York, anticipated the present demand for 
a durable typographic numbering machine of a small size, 
adapted for use in crowded type forms, which resulted in 
the perfection of the “ Midget Wetter.” This new machine 
is % by 1 15-64 inches in size; it is made entirely of steel, 
has a low plunger, and is the smallest stock machine mar- 
keted by any manufacturer. All parts are hardened, 
where necessary, and it is in every way the finest machine 
ever put on the market. Made in two sizes only — five 
wheels, with title figures, and six wheels, with condensed 
gothic figures. 

In ordinary cases of marginal numbering the “ Midget 
Wetter ’” may be arranged to show less than twenty-four 
points of white space between the numbers and the sur- 
rounding type, as shown by illustration herewith: 





THE “MipGet’’ WETTER 


The Smallest Type-High Numbering Machine Made by 

any Manufacturer in the World, for Immediate Delivery 
The Type matter of this form and the Numbering was done at one impres- 
sion by using a‘ Mincer."’ The only Type-High Numbering Machine small 
enough to get as close to the type matter. It is not possible to cut your paper 
double on all work. The ‘* Mineet’’ is the machine for thisemergency. Makes 
possible a good profit on work that must be 














numbered, and where the numbering must be 
close to the text mat ter. The ‘ Mipeet"’ 
has an attachment for , | printing any one num- 
ber, any number of 0 1 2 3 4 5 i times, without taking 
it from the form. The - ‘*No."’ Slide preceding 
figures can be removed withour taking the 
machine from the form and any other charac- 
ter, such as a B or a* can be inserted in 
its place. This is only one of the hundred and thirty-two regular models we 
make. See that the name “ Wetter’ is stamped on frame of machine. Made 
in two styles—Model 116-6 wheels, List price, $20.00. like specimen herewith, 
and Model 115-5 wheels, Title figures, List price, $18.00. 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 

331-341 CLASSON AVE. BROOKLYN, NEw YORK, U.S.A. 
Cable Address—‘*‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN,”’ A B C and Western Union Codes 











Its low plunger has many advantages. It permits of 
perfect and uniform distribution of the ink when all of the 
number wheels are in action, thus assuring a sharp impres- 
sion, when the press is running at high speed. This is 
impossible in all other makes of typographic numbering 
machines, because the plunger is usually so high that it 
prevents the rollers from inking the left-hand numerals 
properly. 

Following is a reproduction of an imperfect impres- 
sion as frequently produced with a high-plunger machine, 


on fast presses: 
N° 39427 


Wetter numbering machines always assure a perfect 
impression that is both clean and sharp. The two styles 
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of figures as made for the two stock sizes of the “ Midget 
Wetter ” are shown herewith: 


N2 12345 NO 123456 


The Wetter Numbering Machine Company has been 
making machines to number and print at one impression 
since 1885. The increased demand for numbered printing 
has created a continual need of improvements in this 
device. Many of these requirements have been anticipated 
and the result is that the Wetter Numbering Machine 
Company now has 132 stock models, in addition to the 
large line of special numbering devices, constructed to 
meet exacting requirements and to work under conditions 
where the regular machines can not be adapted. 

The Wetter reputation for specially constructed num- 
bering machines is the standard all over the world. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the “‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





A GOOD SUBSTITUTE for a long trip: Read “From Clime to Clime,” 
most up-to-date book of travel; tells what a printer saw while working 
his way through United States, Mexico and Canada; _ interesting and 
instructive from cover to cover; miles traveled, 21,630; price, 25 cents 
postpaid. SAMUEL MURRAY, 117 E. 19th st., New York, N. Y. 





A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER.—A handy 

little volume describing a simple, economical, yet practical and compre- 
hensive system for ascertaining the cost of printing; this system has been 
tried and is adaptable to large and small printing and manufacturing plants 
alike; illustrates full blanks for all departments along with bookkeeping 
system for business office; 125 pages, 44% by 7 inches, cloth, $1.00. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass 
through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details 
shown; 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of 
the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 
240 pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 
latest known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instruc- 
tions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of 
**Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department ” of THE INLAND PRINTER; 
150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 
This bock is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet 
for each form, with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted to 
“making” the margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, 
gold side stamp, $1.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions for 
producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork; no pains have 
been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been 
avoided; no theories have been advanced; profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive proofs; blue silk cloth, gold embossed, 
revised edition, $2.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Knife Grinder 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE — Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 

Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 

44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





PRACTICAL COLORIST AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSE.— Only for 
the ambitious. It has helped others and will help you. Ten lessons. 
Write to-day for particulars. THE SHELDON PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 

name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by P. J. Lawlor, and_pub- 

lished under the title ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy”; we have had this 
book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on 
cylinder press embossing; contains instructions for embossing by the various 
methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from various 
materials readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies on zinc; 
there are cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the operation 
of the dies when put on the press; 75 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic 
work on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing 
much valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, 
$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEWM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and 
there are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent 
critics; as a gift book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, 
the text is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half- 
tones from original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art 
vellum cloth, combination white and purple or full purple, $1.50; edition 
de luxe, red or brown India ooze leather, $4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 
5%, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, 
complete in every way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes 
and exhaustive index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation 

of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer 
and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, 
marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed 
leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much 
other valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








ENGLISH AGENCY.—wWe are open to take agency for any good thing for 

the English market; we have room to show, and are in touch with the 
best houses. J. C. PAUL & SON, Granville Works, King’s Cross Road, 
London. 





FOR SALE.—A complete plant for the manufacture of printers’ leads, 
slugs and L. S. metal furniture. For particulars, address PHILADEL- 
PHIA PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY, 39 N. 9th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

machinery and appliances for process and wood engraving; located in 
city of 50,000; large publishing center and excellent field for further 
development of business; plant has excellent trade and is making money: 
ill health of proprietor sole reason for selling; will stand closest investi- 
gation; only parties meaning business need apply. N 32. 








FOR SALE.— Modern job office in Kalamazoo; inventories $3,200, prints 
enough publications alone to guarantee running expenses and _ profit, 

enjoys long established high-grade business that can be doubled Ni 

hustler; low price for quick deal; will pay to investigate this. N 648 


JOB PLANT FOR SALE.— In sea-coast city of 8,500; 2 jobbers, % and 
% medium, motor, paper cutter, stapler, etc.; abundance of type and 
material; invoices $1,600; terms. BOX 150, Biloxi, Miss. 








PAPER FOR SALE OR TRADE.— Half interest in a newspaper and job 

office in northern Indiana town of 1,500; 7-column quarto, carries from 
20 to 30 columns of advertising ; job department pays $100 per month. 
For particulars, address THE NORTH AMERICAN BUSINESS AGENCY, 
Goodland, Ind. 


TWO NEWSPAPERS.— Fine job office for sale in best town in Idaho; 
clears $200 monthly; price, $5,000. N 667. 








WANTED.—A thoroughly experienced photoengraver in half-tone and line 

work, to take an interest in lieu of salary in an established shop in an 
Eastern city; excellent opportunity for the right man; very little or no 
money required. N 657. 





Publishing. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE.—After one year’s trial we have decided to discontinue operat- 

ing our own printing plant and are offering entire equipment at bargain 
prices; all material thoroughly modern and in first-class condition; send 
for complete list; buy what you want. OPERATIVE MILLER, 114 
Sherman st., Chicago. ; 





FOR SALE.— Good as new, 
column paper; sell cheap. 


8 iron-top make-up tables; will take an 8- 
SPENCER & HALL CO., Baltimore, Md. 





FOR SALE.—- One Harris press and stereotyping outfit complete, both good 
as new, for less than one-half of original price; must sell at once. 
BANTA INDEPENDENT PRESSROOM, 406 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE.—2 Hickok ruling machines, with and without striker; 1 

Piper ruling machine with layboy, with and without striker; 1 24-inch 
Latham perforator; 1 28-inch slot hole perforator; 1 each Hickok, White 
and Champion paging and numbering machine; 1 30-inch Sheridan per- 
fection lever paper cutter; 1 No. 2 New Jersey wire stitcher; 1 Brehmer 
%-inch wire stitcher; 1 Morrison G %-inch wire stitcher; 1 each Seybold 
and Gane lever bench stamper; 2 30-inch all-iron table shears; 1 power 
paring machine. GANE BROS. & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








“ HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seeking 
help ix any department. Situations were secured during the past month 
for the following: Job-printers, 7; cperator-machinists, 3; Linotype 
operators, 6; foremen, 5; all-rcund men, 6; bookbinders, 6; make-ups, 
4; stoneman, 1; ad.-man, 1; compositors, 5; cartoonist, 1; photoen- 
graver, 1; haif-tone etcker, 1; pressmen, 11; proofreader, 1;  electro- 
typer, 1; stereotyper, 1; advertising and circulation solicitor, 1. Regis- 
tration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation is secured; blanks 
sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Artists. 





WANTED.—A good mechanical artist; one who can retouch photos. N 216. 





Bindery. 


BOCK RULER AND esi ARDER WANTED.—-Town of 40,000 
tants, eastern Pa. N 





inhabi- 





WANTED.—AIl-round binder who understands make-ready on platen presses ; 
small office. N 649. 





Composing-room. 





COMPOSITOR on law blanks and ruled forms; 9-hour day; steady work ; 
open shop; small New England city; apply at once. N 650. 





LOCK-UP AND MAKE-UP MAN; non-union ; 


54-hour week; good pay; 
New England town; permanent position. ; 


N 651 





PRINTERS WANTED.— Union or non-union, compositors and stoneman to 

work in one of the best equipped plants in the country; 54 hours per 
week and good pay. GRAND RAPIDS ENGRAVING CO., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





Pressroom. 





CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSMAN.— Opportunity for young man who can 
invest in live New York city office. N 572, care of New York Office 
INLAND PRINTER. 





PRESSMAN WANTED for Canada; 


capable of taking charge of Colt’s 
armory and Gordon presses; references required. N 639. 





WANTED.—A first-class foreman for pressroom for plant of 20 presses; 

must be able to do and turn out highest class of work; none but 
capable, up-to-date men wanted; state experience and full particulars. 
N 614. 





Miscellaneous. 





TRAVELING 
of binding and printing preferred. 
Pa. 


SALESMAN for Eastern States; man with some knowledge 
THE CHEMICAL PUB. CO., Easton, 





WANTED — Commercial lithograph transferrer; steady job. N 668. 





WANTED.— Experienced salesman for high-class printing; catalogues a 
specialty; good estimator; Eastern territory. GRIFFITH-STILLINGS 
PRESS, Boston, Mass. 





DESIRE STEADY PRINTING customer paying 
Become a publisher; booklet ‘‘ Specialized Publishing.” 
HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York. 


satisfactory _ profits? 
EMERSON P. 





also first-class half-tone reétcher 
646, care of New York Office 


WANTED.— First-class half-tone printer ; 
and finisher; give full particulars. N 
INLAND PRINTER. 





PICA-NONP. 


a NO 


50-Pica Ga 


© Standard Brass Type Gauges 


Are great time and labor savers in the composing-room. 


Unexcelled for accuracy, durability and usefulness—note the hook. Unani- 
movsly endorsed by all as the handiest and best type measures made. 





50-Pica-Nonp. Gaus 
100-line ae 

And with Pica or i added on reverse side 75. 

300-line Agate Measure (no hook) $2 





Sold by Representative Dealers Everywhere. Write for Circular, or order direct from 
STANDARD RULE CO., 186 East 31st Street, CHICAGO 
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HELP WANTED. 





Miscellaneous. 
WANTED.—Thoroughly reliable and capable man to sell engraving and 
printing of high-grade catalogue work; must be an experienced man 
who can command good salary; good position for the right man. GRAND 
RAPIDS ENGRAVING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are now listed 
with us, seeking employment: Job-printers,-14; proofreaders, 5; Lino- 
type operators, 10; machinist-operators, 10; Linotype machinists, 6; ad.- 
men, 4; all-round men, 9; make-ups, 3; editors and reporters, 3; electro- 
typers and stereotypers, 3; advertising and business managers, 3; photo- 
engravers, 3; stonemen, 2; bookbinders, 2; superintendents and foremen, 
19; pressmen, 24. Address THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Artist. 





illustrations, lettering ; 


SITUATION WANTED.—Artist; pen and _ ink, 
prefer news- 


experienced wow drawings, photos for reproduction ; 
paper position. N 6 





Bindery. 





ALL-ROUND BOOKBINDER desires steady position; steady, sober and 


reliable; good references. N 666 





Composing-room. 





and stoneman desires change; executive abil- 


ABOVE-THE-SCALE job, ad. 
union. N 488. 


ity; no tobacco or intoxicants ; 





exceptionally bright, desires position; large or medium 
chances of advancement are assured; 5 years’ experi- 
Pittsburg preferred; ready for position 3d week 


COMPOSITOR, 

sized firm where 
ence; Philadelphia or 
of November. N 660. 





MAKE-U P, union, married ; 


ALL-ROUND COMPOSITOR; sober, steady, 
Pacific coast preferred ; 653. 


wages — union sci ule: N 
Ww ANTED.— Situation as desk foreman of book and | job office; 7 years in 

large Boston plant; 4 years present position; good organizer, close 
estimator, possessing thorough knowledge of details necessary to production 
of | high- gr: ade work at minimum cost; union. N 665. 





ws AN TE D. —To hear from firms in the South or West who could use a good 
job- printer with modern ideas; union. N 654. 





You NG MAN with thorough composing-room experience in country and 
city shops desires a foremanship or position where better grade printing 
is required ; reasonably quick, union, and been receiving more than scale. 


N 285. 





Engraving. 
AN ALL-ROUND ENGRAVER on both copper and steel dies. N 664. 








FIRST-CLASS RETOUCHER, 15 years’ experience, desires steady position 
with reputable firm; familiar with wash, pen-and-ink drawing, machine 
design, pers spective. N 648, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





Manager. 





- Position as superintendent or manager of a first-class printing 
28 years’ experience in handling and selling high-grade 
thoroughly the business in all its various branches, 
am willing to demon- 
and wish to 


WANTED. 

establishment ; 
work; understand 
including photoengraving, both line and half-tone ; 
strate my ability; have a position now, but am not satisfied 
change. N 366. 





Operators and Machinists. 





OPERATOR desires steady situation; union; 4,500 ems 


LADY LINOTYPE 
Arlington ave., Irvington, Ind. 


per hour. 356 N. 





Pressroom. 





A PRESSROOM FOREMAN, experienced with the finest class of vignette 

half-tone catalogue color and book work, wants a position with a first- 
class house; capable of executing orders with despatch; Chicago or vicinity 
preferred; age, 35; steady and disciplinarian ; best New York references ; 
8 years as foreman in present position; perfectly legitimate reasons for 
wishing to change. N 656. 





AND PL ATEN 
steady, 


PRESSMAN.— Half-tone and color work; 10 


CYLINDER 
sober and competent. N 560. 


years’ e i rience 


WANTED — To lease or rent newspaper and job office in West-Central or 
Northwest; or position as managing editor. D 669. 





YOUNG MAN wants position as ——— of small shop; thoroughly 


experienced on best grade of work. N 41 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


HARRIS PRESS.—Will pay spot cash immediately; state condition, how 
old (or No.). STANDARD PRINTING CO., 821 Penn ave., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 








WANTED.— Cash paid for secondhand wood-engrayver’s ruling machine. 
ALFRED J. STOLZ, 334 Dearborn st., Room 360, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED.— Hand press for proving half-tones; also combined saw and 


trimmer. N 567. 





Whitlock press; 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


56-inch, 4-roller, late model, 
BARNES-WARNER CO., 


WANTE 
must be in good condition. 





WANTED TO BUY. — One or two good secondhand Mergenthaler Linotype 

machines; must be practically as good as new; state lowest cash price 
and give full description, stating length of time same has been in use. 
COMBE PRINTING CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 





WE WANT two or three copies of The Color Printer in good condition. 
Write, stating prices INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by. heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods costing only 
$5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from 
drawings made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to- _- cold matrix sheets $1. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York, N iN. W. 








ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 





THALER KEYBOARD.— Made of metal; _ instructions in 
fingering; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; send 
for literature; price, $4. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 453 “0” 


IMPROVED 





st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The printer's best advertising medium. If 
you want to see the best service out to make 


BL 4 I I ERS them attractive, send for samples and par- 





ticulars of our color plates for blotters. CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Best and 


Peerless Padding Glue “tnessest 


Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


Cleland Chemical Co., 4417 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DURANT COUNTERS 


Are sane for 





Received Medals of HIGHEST AWARD at 
all Expositions. Send for catalogue. 


THE W. N. DURANT COMPANY, MILwavkEE, WISCONSIN 


New York Engravers Supply 


HD.Farquhar, Propr. ~ y 
168 Church St.,CorReade St., NewYor'k: sy q 
(Sa at oe een ‘of ES 














<< Ox 














12 years’ experience on 3 deck 


sITU AT ION WANTED.—Web _pressman ; 
first-class machinist and mill- 


and other newspaper perfecting presses ; 
wright; union. N 254. 





Ww AN TE D. —A position by WAL- 


a_ first-class platen and cylinder pressman. 
TER CAVELL, General Delivery, ‘ 


Hoosick Falls, N. 





WANTED.— Position as pressman on platen or cylinder presses or Duplex 
union man, steady, sober; state wages. PRESSMAN, care of 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


press ; 


6; sow 11 House, 





Miscellaneous. 





SUCC UL, “HIG H-G RADE CATALOGU E MAKER wants broader field ; 

capable of handling large plant; executive ability, economic produc- 
tion; thorough knowledge “ot printing, also engraving and electrotyping ; 
practical on costs and estimating, acquainted with modern business systems ; 
New York city and New England experience; now managing catalogue 
department of first-class concern, giving personal supervision to every detail 
of compiling, art room, engraving and printing; want complete charge of 
good plant or position as salesman for large house; east of the Mississippi 
preferred. N 655 








The Adjustable Patent 


ilson Blocks 


IRON OR WOOD 
The most practical Block for catalogue and book work. Supplied 


with narrow margin hooks, take any size plate. Five years’ hard 
use proves these blocks to be practical, quick to put together and 
to hold the impression. 

Write for special prices and illustrated catalogue. 





A.F. Wanner & Co., Printing Machinery, Chicago, Ill. 














THE INLAND PRINTER 





-The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Ideal Type Wash A substitute for Benzine and Lye. Cleans everything 
in the printing-office—type, rollers, stands, cabinets, 
machines, ink-slabs, etc. RADO isa w hite, odorless 
and almost neutral composition which dissolves ink 
in any form, even after it has dried several days. 
RADO is not inflammable and is not affected by changes in temperature. There 
is nothing poisonous in its composition. Put up in air-tight, friction-top tin cans 
of 8 lbs., and sells at 10 cents a pound. Sample cans of Rado, sufficient for a 
thorough. trial, may be had from the manufacturer for 10 cents (exact cost of 


postage) in stamps or coin. RADINE MFG. CO., Hoboken, N.J. 





To make Channels, Space-bands and 
Matrices smooth and "slick," use 
Dixon S Special Graphite No. 635 
Booklet and Sample Free on Request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





Nearly 1000 Printers are using our 
Gas or Gasoline Engines 


It will pay you to send for our catalogue. State number 
and size of your presses and we will give full information. 


BATES & EDMONDS MOTOR CO. 
Department B LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Barnuart Bros. & Sprnpier, Western Agents, Cutcaco, ILL. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


| VYATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
b 3944| 263-269 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. IL. 


[Send Stamp jor Booklet: Write on vour Business Stationery) 


BRAKES 


FOR ALL PLATEN PRESSES 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES 














This cut shows six 
C. & P. Job Presses 
and an ‘‘ Optimus”’ 
Cylinder Press 
driven by 


ROTH 
MOTORS 





SOLD BY 


Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler 











Roth Bros. €» Co., Inc. 


27 SOUTH CLINTON STREET - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HIGGINS’ 
VEGETABLE GLUE 


DENSE, strong, glue-like 
paste for sticking paper or 
cloth to wood, leather or glass; . 
hence valuable in photo-engraving, 
electrotyping, printing, bookbind- 
ing and kindred trades. Should 
be used instead of animal glue, as 
it is clean and sweet-smelling, and 
is always ready for use without 
fussy preparation or waste. In 1, 
2, 5 and 10 |b. cans, and in bulk. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6& CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 





& 

A 3 c : 

STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
707-709 — ounaet. PHILA., Pa. 


RECORD, TAB é GUIDE CARDS. 
Pian Printed. huled & Accurately leCut. For all 
makes of Cabmels Qually Lrecutiané Aramplness 
Guaranteed Oda Size Cundes any Not Pryectians or 
ee ae 





PRICES 


RO YPORS 


ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 


PARTNER WANTED 


I want a good man to help me run my printing business. I have one of the 
best equipped plants in the South. I am making money. My concern is one 
of the beat advertised and best known in all the country. Established about 
twelve years. We do the best commercial printing. We have ail the work we 
can do, without soliciting. We have among our customers some of the largest 
concerns in the South, w ‘ho appreciate good work and are willing to pay for it. 
We get above the market price for our work, and seldom have to make com- 
petitive prices. The reason I want a partner is because Iam secretary and 
treasurer of a large steam brick concern, and have thousands of dollars in it. 
Iam unable to give both businesses the attention they should have. If you 
are sober, honest, industrious, know something about the printing business, 
can manage the business, and havea couple of thousands of dollars, I can make 
it interesting for you. Tf you have not got these requisites, save postage. 
W. R. BRANNON, Prop., BRANNON PRINTING CO., TALLADEGA, ALA. 




















6 Special Size ENVELOPS 


All mae ae Liw'@ Odd-Size or Special Size or very sary or extra “4 Envelops 
y Hand CAN DO IT ifyou write to Alfred L. Sewell, Niles.. Mich 
who was ag ad many years Pres t and Manager of Sewell-Clapp [Envelop] Manut'g Co. 


TiN eee 


of Chicago. Write to him at NILES, MICH.. U.S. A. 

P.S. Ifyou do not care totake hold of this yourself you may doa kindness to some young 

oe by calling his attention to it, and not injure yourself. A good thing, and costs little. 

A knowledge of this art will help your Printing business, and give you much advantage. 
write me for the Sewell A = Sr7ER 
system of making CALE N DARS « 

which ~— lee a nice variety. a rare saving he | pron “a there 
is in it. an on which Printers can 
customers great satisfaction. AD. NOVELTI ES make generous profits. 

Write to ALFRED L. SEWELL, Niles, Mich., U.S. A. 








New, STEREOTYPING 
SCHREINER’S CROSS-CORE CASTING BOX 


The most perfect machine. Cast ceoneter size plates, 
type high, with crossing cores; the best base, saves 
time, saves metal, produces the best plates, saving time 
onthe press. Plates move easily from the cover, by 
improved gauges and lifter. No warping or shrinking 
of plates. Saves all expense for metal or wood bases. 
Also, we have Stereotype Paper, ready to use, for the 
finest class of jobs, etc. 


FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Mfr., Plainfield, New Jersey. 


OUR NEW 640 PAGE CATALOGUE No.3! SHOWING 


15000 STOCK CUTS 


9 now ready. It contains cuts suitable for every business and 
trade—cuts for letter heads, envelopes and business cards, comic 
illustrations, etc. etc.,alsoan immense line for the priuters’ especial 
tse. Sent prepaid to printers and publishers for 25c., which may 
be deducted from first $2.00 or 


WTIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS 
147-153 FIFTH AVE. CAGO. 


“Roughin °? for the Trade 


We have put in a ROUGHING 

% MACHINE, and_ should _ be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














YOUR PADDING 


is a trade-builder or a trade-destroyer — it depends on the 
kind of pads you turn out. 

We have made a special study of Padding Glue for over 
twelve years. We use the best materials to be had, and our 
glue makes pads that are trade-builders. 

We havea proposition that will interest you. Write for it. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St., NEW YORK. 


SECONDHAND MOTORS 


We carry a stock of 800 machines, all finished like new and fully 
guaranteed. All voltages, sizes and kinds. Write us to-day. 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Adams and Clinton Sts., Chicago 


WINTER ROLLERS 


The VAN IBEER ROMER C0! — 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas, 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 











WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 








LOOK ] WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





Quick 
Stringing 
Saves 
Time 
Labor 
Money 


The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


GCPLNILOS 


Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co. 


PHONE M. 4813 
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“*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
. . ‘ 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for ‘‘lifting.’”’” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &> CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 














Printers and Stationers A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


Profits large and demand increasing. 


Make A 
RUBBER STAMPS Lape ee Complete outfits from 


Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 15 CLAy STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


A_PEN CARBON COMPARISON 























——EEE 
THE SUBSTITUTE WHITFIELD’S 

There are some folks who will not be convinced that a pen can be used for 
manifolding and good copy secured. We reproduce the above, showing impres- 
sing color when compared with the competitor’s. When you have an unusual 
critical customer suggest Whitfield’s. Offer to get him the best on the market. 
We will back you up with a liberal line of samples for pen, pencil and type- 
writer, including our price folder, showing sizes and quality. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 











Partridge’s 
Reference Handbook of 


Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping By 


C. S. PARTRIDGE 


information heretofore published on 
these subjects, together with facts, 
figures, hints and suggestions gleaned 
from practical workmen and from the 
author’s personal experience and 
observation. The book is an ency- 
clopedia of information for the prac- 
tical workman and the amateur, and 
is the result of much patient and 
painstaking research. It is essentially 
a reference book. The subjects are 
carefully indexed and alphabetically 
arranged for the convenience of the 
reader. 


‘Pee in concise forms, all the 


Price, 
$2.50 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 

















A Gold Ink 
that Prints 


Bronze jobs, large and small, are dirty and cumbersome, 
waste your time and material, and often spoil other jobs. 

GOLD INK is as clean as ordinary printers’ ink, and, 
above all, works just as easy. 

OUR GOLD INK prints well, shows up well, and elimi- 
nates waste of every kind; no washing up of the press after 
every hundred impressions. In short, we make a GOLD 
INK that PRINTS. It will not dry on the press or rollers, 
neither will it fill up the forms, yet it dries well on paper. 


A Thoroughly Dependable Ink. 


Write for sample and price, stating whether you are interested 
in Rich or Pale Gold. 











CHAS. HELLMUTH 


Manufacturing Agent for 


KAST & EHINGER 


Inks for every Branch of the ‘‘ Graphic Arts,’ Varnishes, 
Plate Oils and Compounds 


ue 


Unequaled Results —Maximum Economy 


Absolutely 
Accurate. . 


Fully .... 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without .. 
Screws... 


NO 12345 


Simplest a Facsimile impression. 
Strongest . 
Best in the 
World.... 


Cleansed in 





OFFICES AND FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 
555-357-359 S. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
46-48 E. Houston Street. 











The Printers’ Store 





This is the Machine you want for Good Work 


The BREHMER 


Stitcher 


SIMPLE 
STRONG 
RELIABLE 


Made in 36 Styles. 
Over 30,000 in use. 


There’s only one Best 
Stitcher, and that’s the 


‘““‘BREHMER” 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd: 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Everything in Stock 











One Minute 
Without .. 
Removing a 


Screw .... Sr ateila 
VIEW, SHOWING PARTS. DETACHED FOR CLEANSING 


“Model No. 20 


The only reliable Type-high Numbering 
Machine made to-day. 


Incomparably Superior Construction 
ASK US “‘WHY ?”’ 


20,000 IN USE THE WORLD OVER 





CARRIED IN STOCK AND RECOMMENDED BY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
ALL BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
BrancuHEs ( GOLDING & CO. 
OF INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
A.D. FARMER & SONS TYPE FOUNDING CO. 


AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ALWAYS IN STOCK—NO DELAYS 








Perforating Machines, Hand Numbering Machines 
Fifty Different Models - - - $5.00 to $500.00 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY 


346 Broadway, NEW YORK 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
63 Ch y Lane, London, Eng. 2 Cooper Street, Manchester, Eng. 
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THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three- 
color printing where perfect register is absolutely 
necessary. New features have been added for facilitat- 
ing the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet 
Delivery which can be set to deliver the sheets printed side up, 
or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery in five minutes 
time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable speed 
crank motion which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving 
the power required to compress the spring, at the same time 
making the motion more simple and convenient. 








C. B. COTTRELL 6& SONS. CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY,R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. Ss. A. 


Representative in Mexico: 


U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
Callejon espiritu santo 9 HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 


Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 


























baa aunt 


‘| 


WA Houman Estate 
Geo S Lane. 

Wa 1 /sa/s7e@R 
Wn 


x x 
PRONOUNCING TEACHERS BIBLES, ETC 


Proreant 1222-12241226 firch St 


y aia ” 
Luiladelf hia; July 28th, 1905. 


The Crawley Book Machinery Co., Inc., 
Newport,Ky., 

Gent]. emen:- 

The Beveled Board Cutter pbougnt from you about 60 days 
ago and accepted after a trial, is giving entire satisfaction. This 
machine is putting a hevel on a three ply pasted tar board. The 
depth of this bevel is one inch. We are entirely satisfied with the 
work of this machine and consider tnat it is a necessary machine 
in any book bindery. 


Yours very truly, 
REC'D JUL. 3 1-905 
Ae J. Hol & Co. 
ANS'D 1/31 /4 . man 


We Ke He 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U. S.A. 























It is becoming more and more generally 
recognized that the great strides in the production 
of printing, for which the past few years are remarkable, 


are not only due to the application of our Doubletone 





and Ullmanine systems, but would to a great extent 
: be impossible without them. 
| They represent not only an improvement, but a veritable 


revolution in the manufacture of Printing Inks. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 
New York 
Chicago 








a 


—Please extensive Buyers of Printing ‘S 
—Are endorsed by the leading printers 196) 
—Are now demanded by Customers a 


gabe ree 
GILBERT. 
( Oo 334 es paanins a U.S.A ) 





O 














113,000 IMPRESSIONS 


The above is one of a single set of half-tones which were used throughout a 113,000, edition of a 192 page 
catalogue for C. D. Peacock, Jeweler, Chicago, Ill. The following letter gives the customer’s opinion: 


Cc. D. PEACOCK, Jeweler. 
CHICAGO 

GILBERT, HARRIS @ COMPANY, Chicago, III. October 17, 1905. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your request for an opinion relative to your Overlays would say, that 
our last catalogue, alsoone three years since and the one now in the press, were printed with your Patent 
Metallic Overlays. We have never had our cuts as well printed, especially in detail. The run of 
113,000 was made from one set of plates on 39x54 sheet and it was very difficult to detect any wear 
between the first and last sheets. Consequently, as buyers of printing we are heartily in favor of having 


your overlays used on our cuts. Yours truly C. D. PEACOCK 








RESULTS OF OUR ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE CONTEST WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN 
THE JANUARY “INLAND PRINTER.” [SEE AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER ISSUES] 


‘o) ee, ©, 
Ne (C4 
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(he LINOTYPE 


PERFECT COMPOSITION 


a Ny Printiwg Art for October says 


y the following about our four- 
sn page insert which appeared in 
yG5E4 the October trade monthlies : 





























“Opposite page 72 will be found a two-color insert, 
giving a number of book pages composed on The 
Linotype. These pages are from the press of The 
DeVinne Press, New York, and indicate the uses to 
which The Linotype is put on special subscription and 
de luxe editions. These pages prove that perfect 
composition is possible on the machine, and 
they certainly show results fully equal to 
hand composition.” 

\ 




















DO YOU WANT PERFECT WORK? 
IF YOU DO, USE THE LINOTYPE 





Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 


























THE E EIGHTH WONDER OF 1 THE a 


SIMONDS PAPER I ER Kes 
> ARE THE BEST 


PERFECT TEMPER. KEEN DURABLE CUTTING EDGE. 
No HARD OR SOFT SPOTS. UNIFORM THICKNESS. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. AND CHICAGO, ILL. 



















































Size of Sheet, 23x31 





FED BY A ¥ 1 eae J 7 
CROSS Automatic gaeaeer 
(PILE STYLE) SEA Da 


Paper Feeder a : | | 1 - bewee 
. Se ie : 























This concern is averag- 





given gladly upon re- 
quest. 


You can do it, foo! 


By equipping your press with a 
CROSS FEEDER> 












Styles— PILE and CONTINUOUS @) Cross Paper Feeder Co. 
The CONTINUOUS style takes up no floor spac 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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18,21]18.64 } 20.62|21.07|21.52/21. 

Sas sae otras es taag 
Easily Used. Sie 24.16|24 32/24 84 plain, the Trust 

el erie says it is not 

it, and no “open “Q@wess warranted and an 
and shut” to it. 24 
That MAY be, but it can’t be juggled with. 
Coes’ 

Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 

Our warrant and reputation are 


19 00/19.44 | 21.52|21.99|22.46123. Because it 1S 
‘ 22.68 | 24.84/25 .37/25.92) 
No trick to use 5 00/3 soled 003 
25 .30/25.85|26 40 
ot intrusion. 
behind every inch of edge. 





COES’ RECORDS 


\\,. <p “R"" 


N 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


2 
ict 
$20 
% 
ici 
be 
Z 
4 
5 


“MOV JOvuL 


M - Why not ask us, now that the other 
irst to absolutely refuse to join ‘ : 
the Trust (1893). fellow has tried to make you believe he 


ae knows it all? We'll be honest. 


Nos F\—039 


TRACE MARK 


WNicro- 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a e INC 
‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- . 
pias oring Coes & Co 

8 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best ? 








ROWE Coes May 
N\, aD hr 


Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 





TRACE MARA, 
Noa F)—0.19% 
wUYAN JOV 


gp vere 








Ao 


New YorK OrFiceE—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 


TRADE MARK, - 
Ground. é 
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PRINTS RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


B RIG H : Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 
Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal to 


Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


GO L DJ peace... - see. on g T.RIESSNER 


¥% an ; a 
57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 


Copper, . . « . 
(SEE INSERT, APRIL, 1905) Aluminum, . tin cans. 




















Peerless Electric Co. | || Drawing for Printers 


122-124 §. Green Street, Chicago a ee 


TELEPHONE, MONROE 1362 Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society’ of Fine Arts. 


AA 28 usta TREATISE ON THE ART cial DESIGNING 











and illustrating in connection with typogra containin 


Headquarters for 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for eyed Mee as we 


e 
I } ( rr M as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
Irect U ent otors desire to learn ee whether connected with the  apgang sg craft or 
not, t» become as proficient in the art as it is possible to be through 

the "study of books. _— cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 


High-grade Electrical Repairing 
and Construction THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


116 Nassau STREET, 1) 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
PRICES REASONABLE & GIVE US A TRIAL New York CHICAGO 

















THE SMITH & WINCHESTER MEG. CO. NOTICE 


Successors to Cranston & Jones avd The Frank A. Jones Co. Our former New York office at 
SOLE- MANUFACTURERS OF 260 West Broadway has, since 
May 1, 1905, been united with 
Overcut and Undercut Pap er ( utters our main office at South Wind- 
Auto. Foot and Hand Clamping ham, Conn., where now, with 
facilities increased, all orders and 
Die Presses, Paper Bag — Paper Machinery inquiries will have our prompt 

OFFICE AND WORKS... - - SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. attention. 

















Pittman’s Improved —...,,.. — 
Register Quoin =>" 


Just the thing for small color or register jobs on platen presses 


The Ideal Iron-Grooved Block| Do Not Forget 


that the Ideal Hooks are the only 
practical hooks made that can be 
inserted into the grooves without 











is as much of an advance over any other grooved block made, as an 
up-to-date two-revolution cylinder press is ahead of a Washington hand 
press. Our blocks are the quickest and most reliable in operation, and 
the Ideal Hooks, constructed on a scientific basis, stay where they are | disassembling. 
put. When screwed up with an ordinary screw-driver, the nuts, having a 
slightly rounded edge co-acting with a groove cut at a proper angle, give| PATENT BLOCKS 


a wedge grip that never slips. SECTIONAL BLOCKS 
Perfect Impression Perfect Register Perfect Work| REGISTER HOOKS 

















WRITE FOR LIST OF USERS AND PRICES 


THE ANDREWS &® PITTMAN MFG. CO. 


BARNHART TyPE Founpbry Co., 63-65 Elm St., gg York City. * * 
AGENTS f GotpinG & Co., 540 Pearl Street, New York Cit 286 Greenwich %., New York City 
GoLDING & Co., 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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“THE STANDARD’ MOTORS 








FOR THE ECONOMICAL DRIVING 
of Linotypes, Monotype Casting Machines 
and Gordon Presses, we have developed 
the Motor here shown. The idler pulley 
allows the use of short belts and provides 
proper tension adjustment. The wire- 
mesh enclosure prevents metal chips and 
dust from getting into the Motor, while 
allowing good ventilation. 

For Linotype Driving, the Motor is 
placed below the step and belted direct to 
the standard linotype pulley. 

We also have nineteen other frames 
from 40 to 15 horse-power for all power 
uses. Send for particulars. 








THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Office and Works, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


New Yorx—66 Cortlandt St. BosToN—235-237 Congress St. PHILADELPHIA—730 Witherspoon Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—221 Park Ave. Cxuicaco—1107 Fisher Bldg. Str. Louis—12 North Eighth St. 
Da.ttas—Opera House Bldg. Los ANGELES—278 S. Main St. San Francisco—West Coast Machinery Co. 














The WILLIAMS 
Web Attachment 


FEEDING PLATEN PRESSES 

















The Roll Feed 
idea is the sim- 
plest yet. 

r_ Equally good for 
* short and long 





runs. Make it 





Automatic Ink Fountain *, ~\ Jee 


Something entirely new in the line of Ink : pat 
Fountains for job presses. Always ready ° io “ee ‘ 


Nae No pins to set ; 
AVES time, ink and money and adds 50 per cent to looks : 
of the job. It will feed accurately a certain amount of ink ' A no grippers to 
_ onto distributing disk at each revolution of the press. — move; no 
This amount can be regulated while press is in motion. The . Ils j 
range of this fountain is from a corner envelope to a small stock to cut. Paper in rolls is cheaper than flat. 
poster. Ink is carried in interchangeable tubes; when change 





of ink is necessary you can change tube in ten seconds. No 
washing out necessary. It will last a lifetime. Fits Gordon 


presses. Write to-day for descriptive circulars. THE WILLIAMS WEB Co. 


AUTOMATIC INK FOUNTAIN CO. 50 HIGH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Box 646, MARSHFIELD, WIS. 
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Ask Yourself Why 


there is more high-class 
printing done on our 


“No. | PURE WHITE” 
ENAMELED BOOK 


than on any other grade 
of enameled paper, not 
made by ourselves. * # 


It prints better. Try it yourself 


Print the same cut on our No.1 and on 
other papers, you will then very readily 
understand its popularity. « « ss « « x 


Carried in stock and for sale by all 
Paper Dealers in the United States. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 




















PAPER BOX| GUMMING MACHINES [fs) Si4¥ING| 


FOR EITHER HOT OR COLD ADHESIVES 




















HESE machines are built to apply semi-liquid adhesives, principally E also manufacture a full line of modern, labor-saving 
Dextrine and Glue, to paper, cloth, leather, or any flat, pliable sub-| | Paper-Box Machinery of the highest order of construc- 
stance. They are equipped with extra copper-jacketed glue reservoir, | ton and finish. Below is a list: 

emptying directly into the pot on the Pra ' Single Scorers Strawboard Slitters 


machine, giving the same a large > Double Scorers Sheet Counters 
Sy Corner Cutters Covering Machines 


capacity. Advantages: Applies evenly Sets Glens Gettene ‘Sena 


a thin or thick coating. Does not soil | acre at Slitters and Rewinders Trimmers 
: - ‘ he Thumbholers Sheet Gummers 
the reverse surface. Saving in gum, 42m , ame quae pao 


brushes, pots and heat will pay for the eZ Tube Rollers Round Box Gluers 
machine, and an inexperienced oper- : Tube Cutters Flange Gluers 
Cardboard Slitters Paraffine Coaters and 


ator becomes immediately of use. Diatal isaea 
More than double your gumming out- 
put, or, if desired, all of twenty can 
work and receive gum labels. Will 
gum any size or shape stock. 


Designs and Estimates made for Special Machinery. 
Highest award at Pan-American, 1901, and St. Louis, 1904. 
Write for our complete Illustrated Catalogue. 








ome Office and Manufactory 


Branches { TONDUN ENG. 28 Goswell Road 0) W-Jackson Ba. ME Tt), Knowlton Company, 29 Elizabeth St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











WRITE FOR. SAMPLES AND PRICES 














EST — 1865 


NEW SAMPLE BOOK READY Wri vor particulars 
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NOVEMBER 


Is the Second Best Month 


IN WHICH TO PROCURE 


Winter Rollers 








but their ordering should not be delayed beyond then 




















@ Be careful with your rollers while 
new and they will repay you many times 
for any little attention through the service 
they retum. Keep all oil or grease 
away from our Rollers while seasoning; 
keep them dry, too. Covering them 
with oil or grease prevents seasoning. 
Dampness will make any Roller refuse 


ink and tear. om 


@ When cleansing, use kerosene or 
other cheap oil. See that “the devil” 
puts no elbow-grease on them, for he 
may tear the face. No roller should 
be rubbed so hard as to really scrub it. 
I have stopped many an enterprising (?) 
young man from expending his whole 
day’s energy in washing one roller. 








@ For fine half-tone or color printing use the “Star.” 
The “Star” will earn three times its cost over any 
other grade when you have the work for it, but it 
would be a waste of money to put it to work on low- 
class printing. We would prefer that you would not 
order it for cheap printing, as on work of anything but 
the highest class you could not see the difference 
between the work done by the “Star” and that done 
by our “Standard,” and therefore do us the injustice of 
thinking we had claimed too much for it. The “Star” 
holds an international reputation. For general work 
and daily newspaper printing, order the “Standard”; 
for ordinary jobwork, order the “ Crescent.” 


ae 


@ If you will be thus advised, you will obtain suitable 
rollers at a proper cost to fit your individual require- 
ments. We want to so satisfy you in Rollers, service 
and cost as will warrant your other orders and have 
you deal with us for years to come. 











BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


FOUNDED 1849 











(ROLLER MAKERS | 
OG 








NEW YORK - - - 
PHILADELPHIA 


406-408 Pearl Street 
413 Commerce Street 
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1906 1906 


Lithographed 
Calendar Pads 


Are the Best ! 











Ya Y FE. have the finest line and our prices 


YI are right. You'll miss it if you do 
Ke 


NGO) not have our samples handy when 
aL customers call for pads. = 2 @& 

















Monasch Lithographing Co. 
500-510 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





DO NOT FORGET that we also make a fine line of Stock Cer- 
tificate Blanks. Stock always complete. All orders filled immediately. 








MYSELL-ROLLINS CO., 22 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal., handle our Stock Certificate Blanks 
for the States of California, Washington and Oregon. 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 














“Me” HE shaft that carries the bed-driving gear also carries the gear that 
(5 ‘drives the cylinder — this is what we call direct acting. > Both of 
these gears are keyed on the shaft. The shaft is in direct line 

under the cylinder and runs in bronze boxes. There is no lift in this shaft 
to wear the bearings, and no sliding gear to cause lost register. This is 
mechanically perfect, and will always keep bed and cylinder in perfect 
register. There is very little noise in this movement. It is the strongest 
and most rigid driving mechanism used by any press builders. In place of 
a small roller stopping and reversing a heavy bed and form, this press uses 
a six-inch block, doing away with cutting the shoe and jar to the machine, 
and gives the press the name of Block-Bearing. There is no other machine 
to compare with the Huber-Hodgman for durability, ease of operation, 
register and distribution. 


WHY NOT EXAMINE THIS MACHINE 
BEFORE YOU BUY? 




















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 590 Ann St., New York. 


Factory —TAuUNTON, Mass. 


AcENTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn wtreet, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Mazager, 


AGENT, EncLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 

















Across the Sea 


comes the expression which is echoed by 
other dealers in Chandler & Price products: 


““We may say that your line of machinery has been 
handled by us with the most complete satisfaction we 
have ever experienced in dealing with Printing Machinery. 
We never receive any but the highest testimonials from 
all purchasers of your Gordon Machine, and it is most 
satisfactory to us to deal in a line about which we can 
give such a report.” 


Thousands of friends have been won for Chandler & 
Price machinery because the rule “‘It is better to detect 
than to have to correct’’ has been followed in the making 
of each machine. 

The factory inspection is most rigid, and neither new 
nor standard designs are left with defects to be disclosed 
by the printer. 














THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING MACHINERY 
o o « o o o CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 0 5 o oo o 


























I M P R O V E D PA ¥ 3 E N T E D | «MANUFACTURED IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES 


MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 














Guaranteed in every respect 
an up-to-date «7Machine. 





THER GOODS 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 
Stone Grinding Ma- 
chines, Ruling Ma- 
chines, Parks’ Re- 
nowned Litho. Hand 
Presses, Steel Rules 
and Straightedges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. Sole 
agents for the United 
States and Canada for 
the genuine Columbia 


Transfer Paper; none -MANUFACTURED BY 
genuine without the 


matemark on every ROBERT MAYER & CO. iicesonFoctory, Hoboten,N-1-Saa Francioc 


sheet. 


Patented April 5, 1904 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Other patents pending. . We do Repairing 
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National Compositype 
Machines 


FOR SALE 


AT A BARGAIN 








E have for sale two Regular Automatic Type 

Machines, with a large assortment of matrices 
of the very best faces of job type, from 8 to 36 point. 
This style of machine is now in use in a large num- 
ber of newspaper offices and jobbing plants in New 
York City. A complete type is made at one move- 
ment, equal in quality and accuracy in height, body 
and set to the best product of the typefoundries. 


A SUGGESTION 


There are no restrictions on the machines we have 
for sale, therefore two or more plants may combine 
and secure a machine at a low cost to each indi- 
vidual plant. Machines can be seen in operation. 
Call or write for full information. 


GEORGE DAMON & SONS, 
44 Beekman St., NEW. YORK 


Great Demand for 
Expert Stonemen 





+ 


-< 


A good stoneman seldom is out of 

employment and he usually receives 

several dollars over the prevailing scale 

for job printers. Many compositors 
are anxious to take up this lucrative branch of 
the trade, but opportunities to acquire practical 
knowledge of imposition are not very frequent in 
the regular commercial job shop. The Inland 
Printer Technical School offers this opportunity. 
Its instructor in this branch is an expert—a man 
with years of experience on the stone in some 
of America’s leading printing ofices. The equip- 
ment of the school is complete—electric-welded 
chases, a variety of patent quoins, ample stone- 
room, metal and wood furniture, the latest patent 
register hooks, patent blocks, etc. Machine folds, 
nippers and gauge, etc., are demonstrated with 
practical work on a Dexter quadruple folding 
machine which is in operation in the school. 











Inland Printer Technical School 
120 to 130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as ‘‘the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 

















Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 

















Good Rollers} | Good Rollers 


























PRINTERS 
ROLLER 
CO. 


- Chicago St. Paul | 


PRACTICAL MEN 
AND METHODS . 


























Good Rollers| | Good Rollers 

















|ANOTHER TUBBS PRODUCTION ] 


ERE IS THE 

+ most complete 

Stone Frame 

ever designed. It’s a 

printing-ofhice in itself so 

far as the wood goods 

portion, and only occu- 

pies fifteen square feet 

of floor space. Observe 
the equipment. 

A handsome illus- 
trated publication of 
other arrangement of 
this Stone Frame to- 
gether with other wood 
goods, also our 200- 
page Wood Type Cat- 
alogue will be sent you 

“upon request, postpaid. 


TUBBS QUALITY 
IS DIFFERENT 























Tubbs Concentrated Imposing Stone Frame No. 168. Size, 36x60. For arrangement of opposite side, see cut below. 





ses OE A ~) » ena ” 











Williamsport, Pa., 
July 29, 1905. 


The Tubbs Mfg. Co., 
Ludington, Mich.: 








Gentlemen,—Imposing 
Stone Frame received this 
p. m., and we are indeed 
greatly pleased. Do not see 
how the same could be 
made any better, either in 
material or workmanship. 
We thank you for your , 
excellent product and wish 
to add you will hear from 
us later in the season, when 
we will want other material. 

Our office is visited daily | 
by prominent officials of % 
other offices, and we want 
to show them the best 
product of the age. 


Yours truly, 
C. J.Plankenhorn Sta.Co. 





























































































































Tubbs Concentrated Imposing Stone Frame No. 168. Size, 36x60. For arrangement of opposite side, see cut above. 








EQUIPMENT 


Stone—Best Jersey Marble, 36x60. Height from floor to top of stone, 40 inches. Chase Racks—Ten steel-bottom chase racks. Five, 165 inches high by 20 


Drawers—Two large drawers at top, can be pulled from either side, 1344x363¢x3. inches deep. Five, 11 inches high by 20 inches deep. 

Two shallow drawers for quoins, strip leads, slugs and rule, 1334x364x1\. Galley Cabinet—Capacity for sixteen single or double galleys. 

Cc —Nineteen Blank 3, 17x16 inches inside, f lectroty pe: Furniture—Nine hundred fee es Labor-saving Wood Furniture, as follows: 

asee—Hinoteen Blank Cases, Tix ] si a se “ st “ shits Bi 2 Sixteen pieces each 2-3-4-5 line. cut 12-18-24-30-36-42-48-54-60 picas long. Twelve 

Letter Boards—Twelve hardwood letter boards, 17x17 inches inside. pieces each 6-8-10 line, cut 12-18-24-30-36-42-48-54-60 picas long. 

Sort Drawers—Eight sort drawers, 3x9'44x19% inches inside. Each drawer has Reglet—There are 2088 pieces, 492 yards, cut as follows: 36 pieces each of non- 
eight removable boxes, 4%x4%x3 inc hes outside. Sixty-four removable peroll as and 7 a, cut 12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22-23-24-25-26-27-28-30-33-36-38-40-42- 
boxes in all. 5-48-51-54- ems. 

NotEe—At each end of the Frame there is a convenient opening for mallet, planers. page cord, keys, etc. Frame made of selected hardwood and 
finished in antique oak. List Price—Stone and Frame, complete, #180. Same arrangement, with stone 40x80, including increased material, $160. 


THE TUBBS MFG. CO. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
































WESEL ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES WESEL “SUCCESS” LEVER CUTTER 


“ly 


:\\ TN iN i 


nun 


THE ELECTRIC FORGE 


Chases welded by electricity are perfectly true and always conform to measure- 


ments ordered. The material used by us is the best for the purpose, and F . $ 
Embodies all that is desirable in a machine of this character. 


THE STRENGTH IS IN THE WELD Interlocking, close-cutting gauges,- perfect adjustment, great 


That’s where it should be. Read our book, ‘* How Chases Are Made,” and you will know why. strength, and most approved design. 

















PRINTERS’ SAW-TABLE 


WESEL. ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
are made with a standard thickness of bottoms, dove- 


tailed corners, riveted sides, and are indestructible. 
INSIST UPON HAVING THEM. 











It’s hard to conceive a handier implement for 


“WESEL QUALITY” the composing-room than a good Saw-Table. 


So Wa ins oe This one has a Shoot Board and Squaring- 
is distinctive. Write it on Plane attachment, and is built especially for 


WESEL HAND PRESS | your orders and be sure Printers. Moderate in price, and 


for photo-engravers and printers. Without a peer. of the best. MADE the WESEL WAY 


An accurate, massive, thoroughly reliable machine. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Machinery, Appliances and Materials for Printers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photo-Engravers 
70-80 CRANBERRY ST., BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA — 124 S. Eighth Street LonDON PARIS BERLIN CHICAGO — 310 Dearborn Street 
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OUR FAMOUS BRANDS OF PLAIN BLOTTING ARE: 
Standard, Imperial, Sterling, Bankers’ Linen finish 












The 








A Blotter that absorbs, with an 
enameled surface that stands the 
tests of printer’s ink and climate 








SoLpD By LEADING PAPER DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 





7 Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Largest Makers of BLOTTING Exclusively in the World. 
RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 








Kingof Enameled Blotting. 


) 











F you are noton our mailing list 
you can not keep posted on the 
latest styles in printing. If you 
do not use our products, you are 
losing time, money and customers. 
Let us prove the facts to you. 











The McClure Series 





Inland Type Foundry saint Louis Chicago New York Butfalo 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADDRESSING. 


L2NGUAGES PRINTING ComPANY, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Envelopes, 
wreppers, newspapers, cetalogs, cards and let- 
ters addressed by hend, typewriter and ma- 
chinery to printers, publishers, booksellers, 
bookbuyers, libraries, linguists, scientists, 
throughout the world. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


FRENCH NoveLty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other advertising 
novelties. 


OuiverR Baker Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
makers of art calendars, etc., half-tone, double 
tone, photo-finish and 3-color process. Send 
for price-list. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


BoNNERWITH Bros., 78 Duane st., New York; 
963-967 De Kalb ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING PADS. 


CRESCENT EmbBossiNnG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 


“Crescent Goods.”’ 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


AIR BRUSH. 


160 


air brush, 


TuayeR & CHANDLER, fountain 





W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send for cata- 


logue. 


APPARATUS FOR MAKING RUBBER 
STAMPS. 


Tue R. H. Smirn Mra. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Specialty of half-hard stereotypes for print- 
erg’ use. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 


BurLer, J. 


CRESCENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 


“* Crescent Goods.”’ 


BOOKBINDERS. 

LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Wire-stitch- 
ing, odd-volume and edition binding. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hickox, W. O., MANUFACTURING Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THoMas GaRNaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


2—10 





BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


SuaDE, Hipp & MELoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOOKSELLERS. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING ComMPANY, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Lzenguages 
book-store is a clessified book-store of new, 
secondhend and rare books, linguistic, scien- 
tific and otherwise. Trenslations, Gremmars, 
Dictionaries, Periodicals. American and for- 
eign books and magazines on printing. Mail- 
orders and subscriptions taken. . 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 
HAMMOND PrinTERS’ Supply Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 40 per cent. 


WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missourr Brass TyPE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossiInG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.” 
CALENDAR PADS.. 
Tue SuLLIVAN PriInTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes 
and styles of Calendar Pads for 1906. The 


best and cheapest in the market. Write for 


sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHeparD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CarRnon Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. 40th st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole Western manufacturers of 
Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carps (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000-lots, 

$3.75; l-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DETROIT COIN 
Wraprer Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, ©. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 

Stocker, J. W., & Son, 510-512 W. Marianna av., 
Chicago. Wood samples, stains, sheet work 
of all kinds. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPER PLATE Co., THE, 


116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 





COUNTERS. 
Dursprow & HEARNE Mre. Co., 9 Wooster st., 
New York. Counter No. 4207 for counting 


number of sheets of paper printed, from 0 to 
99,999; can be set back; in use 25 years by 
best concerns. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CALENDARS for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FOLD- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

Crescent AppREss Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, 
NovELTIES. Write for samples. 
CaTALOGUE Covers, SHOW CaRDSs, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WorRK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

SILK CorDs AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


Fans AND 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolutions and 
fast news presses. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BraGpon, Joun C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Psa. 
Wood and photo engraving. 
PITTSBURG PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
PuBLiciITy ENGRAVING Co., 525 3d av., Pittsburg, 
Pa. Exclusive designs and perfect plates. 


347 5th av., 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


HoLLINGSWoRTH, SAMUEL, Plainfield, N. J. Spe- 
cial Machinery for the printing and paper 
trades. High-speed rotary and color presses 
designed and built. 

Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DICTIONARIES. 


LENGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Makers, buy- 
ers, sellers, exporters, importers of Diction- 
aries, Gremmars and Text-books in all len- 
guages, on all subjects. Reference-books for 
printers, publishers and Mail- 
orders taken. 


booksellers. 


DIE CUTTING. 


| Srory FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 


Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf ledger 


sheets. 
DIE SINKERS. 


BuckHaus, A. W., 58 Harrison av., Springfield, 
Mass. Skilled workmanship. 

WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


EDITORS. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trenslating, 
compiling, indexing, publishing. Diction- 
aries and Grammars a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books, 
megazines, jobs. Half-tones reproduced. 
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ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Benton, F. A., & Son, 590 Water st., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Brigut’s ‘ OLp REbIABLE”’ St. Louis ELECTRO- 
TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

BuFrraLo ELEcTROTYPE WorKSs, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Electrotypes, nickeltypes and stock cuts. 

Empire City En,ectrotyPe Co., 251 William st., 
New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 

FLoweER, EDWIN, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 

Hurst ELEctTrRoTyPE Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

JuERGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

RowE.LL, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good work 
and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’, STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Most complete line of labor- 
saving machines and appliances, all our own 
make. Complete plants a specialty. Send for 
catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.’’ 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
CuIcaGo PRINTING & EmBossinG Co., metal leaf, 
bronze and color work, catalog covers, etc. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.”’ 


HENRY BreEwoop, Washington, D. C. Engravi 
die-sinking, embossing. iia 
FREUND, WM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 
Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 mes 
street, New York. 
EMBOSSING DIES. 


StRuPPMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
Stark & Seuie, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


PETERS, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Stark & Sevig, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREUND, WmM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt.) 
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ENVELOPES. 


BaTTERMAN, JoHNn H., & Co., 164-168 Randolph 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 

Cuasp ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 

Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — best 
values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., or any of its following DIVISIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ERASIT. 


LENGUAGES PRINTING CompPANy, Languages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. A semple 
cake of this new Eraser of Pencil-marks and 
cleaning-material, or of H Rubber, or of 
Artgum (state which you want), mailed post 
free on receipt of 10 cents (in currency or 
_ postage-stemps of any country). 


ETCHING ZINC — GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CoPpPERPLATE Co., THE, 116 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


FOIL. 
Crookk, JoHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DExTER FoLpER Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trenslating, 
Editing, Compiling, Addressing, Indexing, 
Printing, Electrotyping, Bookbinding, Publish- 
ing. Linotype Composition, Books, Cztalogs, 
Dictionaries, Magazines. Web presswork for 
Dailies and Weeklies. 


GAS METAL FURNACES. 


OrcnarD, C. J., 49 Franklin st., New York. 
Cheapest to operate, fitted with central-draft 
burners. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


ANDERSON, W. J., & Co., 84 Reade st., New York. 
Imported and domestic papers. 

SamMvuEL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C., England. Write for samples. 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story FinisHine Co., 209 8S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

AuLt & WriporG Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, 8. A., London, Eng. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink Works, 
349 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

KiENLE & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., New 
York. Manufacturers of lithographic and 
printing inks. 

Ray, Wibtiam H., Printinac INK Mra. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

THALMANN PRINTING INK Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book and 
colored inks. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


UnuMann & Puinpott Mra. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LAMPS — INCANDESCENT. 


SawyeER-MANN ELeEctTric Co., 510 W. Twenty-third 
street, New York city. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


LENGUAGES PRINTING ComPaNy, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W 18th st., New York. 


Rooney & OTTEN Pra. Co., 114-120 W. 30th st., 
New York. Publishers’ works a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BuatcHForb, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap & MeTat Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Iiand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. All new and rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BuLaTcHFoRD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GaRDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 


JENNEY ELEcTRIC Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEctRIc & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


NEWSDEALERS. 


LZNGUAGES PRINTING ComPANy, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Languages 
News-stend constantly offers to the public a 
line of American and foreign periodicals. 
gl journals and books. Subscriptions 
taken. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


BaTES MANUFACTURING Co., 31 Union sq., N. Y.; 
Chicago, 304 Wabash av.; factory, Orange, 
. J.; London, Eng.; 34 Queen st., Cheap- 
side, E. C. Sole manufacturers of Bates anp 
Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Machines. 
No connection with any other firm of similar 
name. Send for Booklet 9. All first-class sta- 
tioners and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell 
these machines. 


Gane Bros. & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Foot and power 
machines, latest pattern, any style figure for 
paging and numbering. Send for cut, descrip- 
tion and price for cash or on time. 
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PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 
Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


OswEGo MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Eutiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


Spe- 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CraNE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


Srouu, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHONETICS. 


LzNGuUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books in the 
Universal Phonetic System. Dictionaries, 
Gremmars, Texts, Treatises, Trenslations, 
Methods, Charts, Bibliographies, Cztalogs, 
Shorthend books. Mail-orders taken. Pho- 
netic Linotype-work. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


AcME PuHoTo-ENGRAVING Co., THE, 205 N. Calvert 
st., Baltimore, Md. 

ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 104 S. Eutaw st., 
Baltimore, Md. P. T. Blogg. 

BALTIMORE-MARYLAND ENGRAVING Co., THE, 401 
North st., Baltimore, Md. 

BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Bott, CuHas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

Kewiey, S. J., Ena. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. : 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

ROMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., cor. Camp and 
Natchez sts., New Orleans. Up to date in 
-every respect. Independent day and night 
forces, organized on progressive lines and 
using original inventions and processes. Best 
in quality, promptness and low prices. Twice 
as rapid in filling orders as the prevailing 
standard of speed. Customers once acquired 
are never lost. The only large engraving 
plant not hampered with trade regulations or 
labor restrictions. 

Sanpers EnGravina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

StanpaRD EnGRavine Co. (Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 

Strate HauF-Tone Process Co., Park Row bldg., 
New York. Square-edge plates, 8 cts. square 
inch, minimum 90 cts., any screen. 

THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


Half- 


Elec- 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


SeLpner & ENEQUIST, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate of 
iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-1382 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING MACHINERY AND 
MATERIAL. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
810 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Complete plants a specialty. 
Send for catalogue. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. | 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York ENGRAVERS’ Suppty, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 168 Church st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND PLATE 
PRINTING. 


McCartny, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


KELTOoN’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, proprietor, 175 
Elm street, New York city. 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


MEISEL Press & Mra. Co., Boston, Mass. Auto- 
matic bed and platen, also rotary presses for 
cash sales books, autographic register rolls, 
tickets, labels, wrapping paper and other spe- 
cial printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 
phone Main 224. 

DupLex PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PRINTING PrREss Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

THOMSON, JoHN, PREss Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher building, Chicago. 


H. Bronson, 
Tele- 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., makers Wilson and other 
patent blocks, brass rule and printers’ special- 
ties. Sell Inland and Keystone type, Challenge 
and Chandler & Price goods, Tubbs wood 
goods, new and used machines. 298 Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, Nett, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 

GoopricH, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, etc. 

HaMMOND PRINTERS’ SuppLty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 

Hartnett, R. W. Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Keystone Type Founpry. Originators and ma- 
kers of Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type. 
Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs and Paragon All- 
Brass Galleys. 


PHILADELPHIA: (Main House), 9th & Spruce 


Sts. 
NEW YORK: William & Spruce Sts. 


DETROIT: 43 Larned St., W. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 565-567 Mission St. 
AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO: Champlin & Smith. 

RICHMOND: Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. 

ATLANTA: J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 

LONDON, ENG.: Soldan & Co. 

Moreans & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cincin- 
nati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock second- 
hand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s type, Huber 
cylinders, Gordon and Universal jobbers, Brown 
& Carver cutters and other goods. Quote best 
prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

SHNIEDEWEND, PavuL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 








PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BincHAM BrotTHErRS Company, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 
BuckiE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago. 

Dietz, BERNHARD, Co., 201 W. Conway st., Balti- 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 625 Second av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 

Hart & ZuGEupeR, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 

MaiGneE, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 

Witp & Stevens, INc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


BRONSON’s PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 
phone Main 224. 

WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Send for catalogue. Manu- 
facturers of the largest line of Printers’ Spe- 
cialties in the world. 


H. Bronson, 
Tele- 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Story FrinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


L&NGuAGEsS Printinc Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Mail-orders 
filled for books on Philology, Linguistics, 
Phonetics, Typography, Shorthend. Clessified 
scientific and philosophic book-store. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CRESCENT EmBossiING Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


Weset, F., MaNuracturine Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 

BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 

GaRDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 

Kansas City LEAD AND MeTAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINE RY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

WESEL, F., Manuracturine Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Complete plants a_ specialty. 
Send for catalogue. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Srory FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, show-cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 
L2#NGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 


ing, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y. Price-lists; com- 
mercial cetalogs. 
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TYPE DEALERS. 


CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 121 Plymouth ct., Chicago. 
Patent combination chases, press seats, every- 
thing for the printer. 







TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPE Founpers Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete _ selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 







las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 





BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroc st., 
Chicago. 









Farmer, A. D., & Sons TyPE FounbING Co. 63-65 


Beekman st., New York city. 






| | 


TYPE FOUNDERS. | 

HAMMOND PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 

Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry, 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 12-14 Spruce st., New York. 





Baltimore, Md. Electrotypers. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 
| Newron Copper-Facine TyPE Co., New York city. 
Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 


VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 


| InLAND Type Founpry, Standard Line Type and | 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and Philadelphia. | Labels, 
| trade. 

| 


show-cards, maps, 


KrystoNe TypE Founpry. Originators and ma- 
kers of Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type. 
Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs and Paragon All- 
Brass Galleys. 

PHILADELPHIA: (Main House), 9th & Spruce 


WOOD TYPE. 
818 E. 


Sts. 
NEW YORK: William & Spruce Sts. 
DETROIT: 43 Larned St., W. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 565-567 Mission St. 
AGENCIES: 


EMPIRE Woop TyPE Co., 
York. 


CHICAGO: Champlin & Smith. HAMILTON Mra. Co. 
RICHMOND: Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. Two Rivers, Wis. ; 
ATLANTA: J. H. Schroeter & Bro. house, Rahway, N. J. 


LONDON, ENG.: Soldan & Co. 





| Srory FrinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
pictures, 


for the 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 
Butt, CHAs., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


5th st., New 


Manufacturers wood type. 
Main office and factory, 
Eastern Factory and ware- 
Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 

















Reduction in length of almost 









SAMW’L CRUMP CO. 
Typographic Roller-Washing Machine 


THIS MACHINE SHOWS ADVANTAGES OVER ALL COMPETITIVE MACHINES 


Reduction in weight of almost one-half. 
No brushes, no pumps, no massage wheels or inaccessible parts. 


A means of cooling soft rollers in hot weather. 


ACKERMANN & McLAREN, Sole Selling Agents, 290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


IN THE FOLLOWING PARTICULARS: 
one-half. Reduction in working parts of 300, 
Reduction of ten scrapers to one. 


No adjusting for different size rollers. 


* TELEPHONE, 3373 FRANKLIN 


A means of drying rollers in wet weather. 
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Inland Printer Technical School 


INDORSED BY THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 














MACHINE COMPOSITION 
JOB COMPOSITION 
PRESSWORK 












ae 





Post-Graduate Courses to Union Men. 


Ambitious craftsmen who wish to perfect 
themselves in any of the above branches 
should write for. descriptive booklets. 
EXPERT INSTRUCTORS. 


Letters from graduates of the Machine Composition branch and their employers mailed on request. 


MODEL EQUIPMENT. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Printer Technical School 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
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an’ i pe 


A. H. McQUILKIN, Manager 























A FEW TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


SPECIALTIES 


Made by Gie H. C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY 








Hansen’s Complete Mitering Machine 


THE BEST MITERING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 
Patented Jan. 20, 1903 
Some of its Good Points os 


The rule holder has an angle of ninety degrees, so when placed in a central position you 
can miter square sets a lifetime without changing its position. It is easily set by a vin for any 
desired angle, having no lines to guess at, thereby enabling the operator to obtain the required 
angle positively accurate at alltimes. Itis graduated by 12-pt. ems and has two gauges, the 
left hand gauge having a supporter that enters any one of the holes of even ems, and by turn- 
ing the supporter each quarter turn it lengthens or shortens the measure a 6-pt.em, Theknife 
is held firmly by two screws and is regulated by two adjusting screws. A jointer for sharpen- 
ing the knife to the proper angle is furnished with each machine. ‘This enables the operator to 
always have the same bevel, which is a very essential point in order to obtain a clean cut. ; 
The bed is indexed 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 83, 10 and 12 respectively, representing the different angles for — 
a 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 12 sided figure, therefore doing away with lines you have to guess at. ; ;: ‘ 
The handle strikes a rubber tube, which does away with noise and jar received on other machines. Price, with Cup for Chips, $18.50 





Hansen’s Mammoth Metal Furniture 


LARGEST METAL FURNITURE EVER CAST 
Sizes of Mammoth Furniture 
12x15 15 x 20 20 x 34 
12 x 20 15 x 25 20 x 48 
12 x 34 20 x 20 25 x 34 
12 x 48 20 x 25 25 x 48 


Metal Quotations, Cast in Steel 
Moulds on a Type Machine 
2, 3 and 4 ems in width and 3, 4, 
5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13 and 15 ems 
in length 
Labor Saving Metal Furniture 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8and 10 ems in width 
and 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 15, 20 and 25 
emsin length. Other lengths 
to order 
Price 25c per pound 
Usual discount 





Hansen’s Beveled Quotations and Quads 


A TIME SAVER ON INTRICATE COMPOSITION 


Patent applied for 





a 
AN absolute necessity in every printing establishment. Made on three 
++ different angles, forty-five, fifty-four and sixty degrees, they allowa 
variety of arrangement and render artistic and complicated set-ups as rapid 
and easy as straight composition, These Cuotations and Quads com- 
pletely do away with the necessity of using Plaster Paris after the form is 
set up, as is nearly always necessary when ordinary quads aid leads are 
used for justification. A slanting panel or line justified with these quads 
is as secure and may be lifted as easily as a form of straight matter. 
The illustration shows a form justified with Beveled Quotations and 
Quads and a glance will readily convince the printer of their practicability 
and value for work of this kind, They entirely do away with soldering. 


PRICES OF FONTS 


Angle of 45 degrees, $2.00 Angle of 54 degrees, $1.75 
Angle of 60 degrees, $1.50 








initial letters, Printers’ Joys and new brass rules. 








Send for circulars of new borders and ornaments, three sets of new 
ee 


(he H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 


Established 1872 


190-192 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 12-14 spruce sTREET, NEW YORK 


cAgencies at Philadelphia, Pa., St.Paul, Minn., and Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Display set in Hansen’s Stratford Old Style, cast on the One Line, Point Body, Unit Set 












































The Electric Neutralizer 


W. H. CHAPMAN, E. E., Pa 








N Electric Generator. Transformer and 


What it is ee Inductors with special wiring occupying 


about the space of an ordinary electric meter. 


TTACHING to your printing presses, 
cutters or machines hindered by elec- 
e e —" e ° 
What it is for . _ tricity in paper. Removing all troubles from 
| electricity. The electricians call this kind of 
electricity ‘‘Static,”’ the layman “Frictional.” 





le CREASES speed of machine. Eliminates 
slip-sheeting. Prevents loss of stock, off- 


What it will do 


i setting, difficulty in jogging, etc. 


ECAUSE you are losing money every 


How this minute of the day you run your presses 

| without this apparatus, when at a moderate 

| Concerns yOu cost and a running expense equivalent to a 
sixteen-candle-power incandescent lamp you 
can turn your loss into profit. 


Where you At the guaranteers, THE UNITED 
can get it 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


7 is but one of our specialties in 
addition to the general line of printing 
machines manufactured and sold by us. 
Folders are issuing, giving the latest infor- 
mation on how to reduce the cost of print- 
ing. Get your name on the list. 


Moreover .... 














The United Printing Machinery Co. 











== SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
246 Summer Street 12-14 Spruce Street 337-339 Dearborn St. 
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Our New 


Planer 


SPLENDID machine, 
exquisitely constructed, 


perfectly true, with mi- 








crometer gauge, adjustments 
for wear, and several new 
‘devices, including a new 
plate-grip, that place it be- 
yond competition. A type of 
the machine that is building 
our reputation for good, re- 
liable machinery for printers. 











EVERYTHING FOR ELECTROTYPING 
EVERYTHING FOR STEREOTYPING 
EVERYTHING FOR PHOTOENGRAVING 


Note the variety \ \ \ \ Note the variety 
of sizesthe Sparks ¥ \ \ \ \) of shapes that can 
Round-Hole Ma- : be cut by the Slot- 
chine will cut at \ \ \ Hole Machine at 


the rate of 400,000 UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. the rate of 40,000 
per day, at acost & NEW YORK = CHICAGOSBOSTON per day, at a 


of three-quarters & } * * * cost of 1% cents 
ofacentper1,ooo § per 1,000 # &# & 








The United Printing Machinery Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
246 Summer Street 12-14 Spruce Street 337-339 Dearborn St. 


The United Printing Machinery Co. specialties are placed on the market only after they have PROVED 
that they are an economy to the printer. 





















California 


Via the Northern Pacific-Shasta Route 
with its magnificent scenery for those 
who will make winter trips to the Land 
of Sunshine. Luxurious trains, low rates, 
comfort en route. From St. Paul or 
Minneapolis to Los Angeles and return 











Round Trip 






— VIA — 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 









Send six cents for ‘‘WONDERLAND, 1905”’ and four cents for ‘‘ EASTWARD THRU THE 
STORIED NORTHWEST’”’ to 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 









Through Tourist Sleepers 


to Los Angeles leave Union Station, Chicago, 5:15 p.m., every day 


ya , 
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TOURIST SLEEPERS offer the most economical way of going to the Coast— 
Berth rate is only $7. The opening of the Salt Lake Route shortens the line to 
Los Angeles, via Ogden, by nearly 500 miles. Route— 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Union Pacific and the new San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, via Omaha, 
Salt Lake City (three hours to see the ‘‘City of the Saints’), San Bernardino to Los Angeles. 


Folders free. Ask the nearest agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway for complete information, or write to 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago 

















Ever hear of 


‘Seotty’ 


And his 
record-breaking 
ride ? 


This is a picture of him, and of his dog 
with the $1,000 collar. 


The story ? 
Briefly this— 
Walter Scott, the Death Valley 


gold miner, made the trip from Los Angeles 
to Chicago last summer on a special train over 
the Santa Fe in less than 45 hours. That 
whirlwind train cost him more than $6,000. 
It was the fastest long-distance run over 
mountains and plains ever made on any 
American railway. It demonstrated beyond 
dispute that the Santa Fe track, equipment and 
employes are of the dependable kind. 


Probably you wouldn't care to ride so fast. 


You prefer the luxurious 


California Limited 


at $110 the round trip from Chicago. In 

service the year “round between Chicago, Los 

Angeles and San Francisco. Now semi- 

weekly; daily, beginning early in November. 
Write to P Department, A. T. & S. F. Ry.. 


Railway Exchange. Chicago, for Scott ‘Special folder 
and a California Limited booklet. 








All the Way 




















Excellent Through Train Service to all points North, West, 
and Northwest, via The Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
A magnificent electric-lighted train, less than three days Chicago 
to San Francisco, daily. 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
One night Chicago to Denver. Only two nights to Denver from 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED 
An electric-lighted daily train between Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis. 


THE DULUTH-SUPERIOR LIMITED 
A luxurious electric-lighted train to the Head-of-the-Lakes, 
daily. ———EE 

Through trains Chicago to Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Mason City, 
Sioux City, Council Bluffs, Omaha, The Black Hills, Denver, Salt 
Lake,San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, and the Iron and Copper Country. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 























LAND—the Best Easy to Reach ~ 
Life Insurance | From Everywhere 


The best provision you can make for your heirs is 
LAND—land in the Southwest. 


It insures a living. 

It increases in value every year and pays big interest 
on the investment. 

Its product gradually increases without impairing the 
capital. 

There are opportunities to-day that will be gone to- 
morrow—gone forever. Land will never be cheaper. 


Get a Home and Make Money in the Southwest 


Three very special opportunities are now offered: 


1. Sales of H. &T.C. Ry. and T. & N. O. R.R. lands in 
Northwest Texas, adjacent to Rock Island lines. 

2. Free homesteads in Oklahoma, Kansas and Colorado. 

3. Leasing for agricultural purposes of 280.000 acres of 
Government Reserve Lands in Southern Oklahoma. 


There are also many op oo for small manufacturers, 
industries of various kinds, mechanics, merchants, farmers p 
and stock raisers. a best of them are along the new F oe 1 West B: “s 
lines of the Rock Island. j 
Low landseekers’ rates are granted on the first and third Tues- rench Lic an West Ba en Sor nes 
days of each month, with special privileges for side trips. can be made from anywhere via the places 
Specific information concerning the Southwest, with illustrated shown in above map. Pe 
booklets and full details of rates, promptly on request. The wonderful health-giving qualities 
of these waters, the beautiful country 
and splendid accommodations are all 
described in our Illustrated Booklet. 
Send for one. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN CHAS. H. ROCKWELL FRANK J. REED 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER \ Traffic Manager CHICAGO Gen'l Pass. ~~) 


Rock ISLAND SYSTEM 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























The Mechanism of the Linotype 


REVISED SECOND EDITION = 











Contains Chapters on the 


DOUBLE-MAGAZINE MACHINE 
THE “PICA” MACHINE OR MODEL THREE 
THE TWO-LETTER MACHINE 


And Gives Full and Complete Instruc- 
tions on Their Care and Mechanism. 


EVERY ADJUSTMENT FULLY DESCRIBED AND THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ILLUSTRATED. WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


List of Technical Questions to Assist Students of the Linotype, and Valuable Hints on the Erection of Machines 
and Handling of Tools. 


FLEXIBLE LEATHER, $2.00 — POSTPAID 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 




















Tourist Gars PopuLar 


The idea that an inferior class of people patronize 
the tourist sleepers is an error. On many trips 
only the best class of travelers are found. 
They are merely men and women of 
good sense who would rather travel 


TO CALIFORNIA 


in this manner and save a snug 
sum of money to be used elsewhere. 
It is beginning to be understood that it is 
by no means necessary for the traveler to spend 
a large sum of money in order to enjoy a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. . 


If you cross the continent in one of the 
tourist sleepers of the 


UNION PACIFIC 


You will enjoy your trip and save 
considerable money. 


INQUIRE OF 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

















LE 
THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 


CHICAGO 
RICHMOND, VA. 


VIA THE 


“Big Four=C. G O. Route” 


Leaves Central Station, Twelfth Street and Park Row, 1 P.M. Daily. 


“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT” 
Dining Car Service All The Way 


For reservations and full information call at 238 Clark Street; Chicago. 

















I. P. SPINING, General Northern Agent ; 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine 








THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 












SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO., Sole Agents 
15 South ‘Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 

Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 


Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 

ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyrohil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 














For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE NEW JERSEY 


(WHITMORE MFG. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 
Surface Coated 


PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
a and ree-color Work. , 
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MAIN 2541 
AUTOMATIC 654 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago ~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 


TELEPHONES § 
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MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 












MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 















Pressmen’s OVERLAY 
veeeve KNIFE 2 gd 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CuICcAGOo 
116 Nassau STREET New York City 








Reducol Compound 


fe EDUCOL,”’ a long-felt want in the press- 
room for reducing ink without affecting color, 
is guaranteed to stop ‘‘picking,’” will not ‘‘off-set,”” 
and will work the strongest cut with ordinary grip- 
per margin without pulling the sheet onto the rollers; 
in fact, to so assist your pressman in avoiding these 
long-standing troubles that it will appeal to your 
good judgment for consideration. 
‘*Reducol’’ works as well with Litho. as with 
Printing Inks. 
















MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


a | Pranct 
Agents } JoHN LESLIE PAPER CO., . .. Minneapolis, Minn. 














The ‘ 


The JENNEY way 


of equipping Job Presses with individual motor 


drives is 


The BEST Way 


Send for Bulletin 200, telling all about this 
equipment, and let us give you an estimate 
on equipping your jobbers. 

‘Jenney’’ guarantee and the Jenney repu- 

tation are back of every equipment sent out. 


Jenney Electric Mfg. Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 














Write us. for prices and further. particulars. 











L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 





PRINTERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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A NOTE FOR THE PRINTER 


PIRIE’S “CELEBRATED” 
Non-curling Gum? and High- 
grade Writing Papers are known 
in every country of the world 








MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
AMERICAN AGENT: 


S ) : Ze a 
W.H. CRITCHLEY, 33 Rose St., NEW YORK An itl J} Zn 2 Fy LTON Sr. 


Telephone, 2565 John 


A full line of Domestic Papers in stock {| ae New YorK GiTy. 
a U.S.A. 























8 . 
Why Every Job Printer Should Make Acme Ink Reducer 
Distributes FREELY and will DRY ink on any paper 
Rubber Stamps— 
: Prevents “‘ picking” and “peeling” of 
Because he is better fitted for the trade than any other craftsman. pape - “ 
Because the necessary plant will cost him much less. paper or “filling-up” of fine-line 
Because he has the trade two-thirds learned. cuts or small type. 
Because it pays a big profit on a small investment. : For printing solid cuts on any kind of 


Because he can make Half-hard Stereotypes for his own presses paper (soft, super-calendered, enameled or 
instead of Electrotypes, saving time and money. highly coated papers) Acme Ink Reducer is 


Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘ Printing Stamps and The Printer.”’ unequaled, as it prevents *‘ picking’’ or 
peeling’’ of paper and dries with a bright 


THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO., Springfield Mass. and perfect finish. 

Manufacturers of Everything for the Stampmaker. By using Acme Ink Reducer in color inks, 
fine-line cuts (half-tones, wood engravings, 
etc.) are produced as clear and sharp as with 
the best qualities of black or blue-black inks. 


Improves all Old or Discarded Inks. 


C A fe B O N Acme Ink Reducer mixed with old or dis- 


ss A carded inks will restore their former working 
3 4 condition and will make them as good as new. 
Printing Ink as LAC K If you are running a quick-drying ink, 
it is not necessary to ‘*wash-up’’ press 

Made in ENGR every night. By distributing a small portion 
Cleveland, of Acme Ink Reducer on the rollers, the 
Ohi GODFREY L. CABOT presswork’'can be resumed in the morning 
105 BOSTON, MASS. with no interruption whatever. Just the 
thing for job presses. Leading Printers all 


Is Good Ink BF egy ot " ae recommend Acme Ink Reducer. 


Try. It. SAMPLE FREE. POSTPAID. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 






































' send your forms 
PRINTERS EVERYWHERE FIND THE PRODUCING OF Ifina hurry, to the 


Imitation Typewritten Letters ATLAS 


a most profitable side line. Ours is the leading Circular Letter Firm, printing 
millions of letters weekly on our PLATEN and HARRIS Presses. We make ELECTROTYPE 
our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work in every way. 

Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users of our supplies. COMPANY 

No apparatus of any kind required, and no royalties. Samples on request. We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist emit ae. 
96S FIFTH S AVENUE, © CHICAGO 








76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 














Quality Metals ee Machines “Krause” 


for printers are the kind , for 
BLATCHFORD makes — le = __, Printers and Lithographers 
Linotype, Monotype, : a ee NS Ps e always in stock 


Stereotype, etc., etc. 


| 3 Louis DEJONGE & Co. 
E. W. Blatchford Co. ea 69, 71-73 Duane Street 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. NEW YORK 


EASTERN OFFICE —71 Broadway, New York 
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